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iNTRODucTor.r lemaiiks. 

QuEKN AsME died on the first of AugUBt, lT14, nnd was sueet^ded by 
Geoi^e Ist^ whose aooession was the signal for tha fall of the Tory adniiu- 
jgtrafion. Tlio Whigs returned to power, and Addison with them. la 
the following year an inaun'eotion in fayor of the Pretandof broke out, 
first in Seotloud under the Eai-1 of Mar, and then in Enalaud itselt Ita 
fatal results and the yindiotive eiuelty of the new iing aie well known 
.3 every reader of history. It wtia un this occasion ihat Addison \yrote 
the 'Freeholder,' the most elaborate of his pulitioal wiitings, and one of 
the noblest monumenta of hts genins. 

Of tins work Johiisou aaysr "Thia was uadeitaten in defence of Iha 
establiaJied govarament, BoiuetimeB with arKoment and aometiiaes itith 
mirth. In ai-gumeiit he had many equals : but hiB humouv was BiniriiiBe 
and matchless. Bigotry itself muet be delighted with the Tory Fox Hno- 

" There are, however, some 9trote3 Jeaa elegant and less deeent: buiIi 
aa the Pretender's journal, in which one topio of ridieula ia hia poverty 
Thia mods of abiise had been employed by Milton against Churles 11. 

Cenlnm, oiulimtla vIscQra aiiraupU rogls." 
And Otdmi^on diL'lighta to tell of aome aldai-man of Limdon, that lie bad 
more money than the exiled pL'inci>s: but that wliieb might be expected 
from Milton's aavageness or Oldmixon'a meaniieaa was not suitable to ihe 
delieaoyof Addison. 

" Steele thought the humour of the Freeholder too niee and gentle for 
such noisy times ; and is reportpd to liava said that the miniatrymade use 
of a Inta, when they should have called for a trumpet." — V. Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets. — AcnisOM, 

Johnson, who was p. Jacobite at heart, and eould illy bear a saroasr.i 
opon tha exiled family, hua eoiifonn''!d the 'annals of the Pretender's 
reign' in Ho. 83, with tlia 'journal of a i '^^.'l' in Kn. S. 

Swift's remarke upon tha Freeholder are S" oharaoteriatie, that 1 give 
tbcBi separately from Soott's edition. 
Tol. Ill— I. 
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DrnkH, an entliuaiaatie admirer of Aiidifloo, apcnlia of tlie ' 7reelioIiler" 
in Btill higJiei' ierma tban Jolinson: — 

"The Freeholder., wliioli has been justly termed apolUihal Speelotm; 
stands at tlie head of its olaus, and was wi-itten bj one anlaov to evince 
the enormity of rebellion, and to repel the prejudices of ignoranea and 
faction. It commenced December 28d, 1716 ; was published every Fridaj 
and Monday, and, liaving reached fifty'live numbers, closed on the 29th ol 
Jiine, 1716." 

"Thongh In this woik Addison was entirely unassisted, every page in- 
dicates an unwearied spirit. The sama elegance and sireetneea of atyle, 
the same humour and allegoric Tein of deacriptioTi, which diatinguished 
bis former periodical writings, are discoverable in these essays. Politital 
periodioiil papei's, which have bean extremely nnmeroua in this country, 
have seldom aurvived the occasion which gave tliem bii'th. Who now 
enqnirea for the productions of Welwood or L'Estrange ! Even the iiVee- 
holder, owing to the polemical nature of its aubjeot, and notwithstanding 
its beauty of style and fecundity of iltoatration, ia aeldom read through. 
It possesses, however, aoine delineatiouis, which, being exaat copies from 
nature, ai'c independent of local cin;amatauce^ and will live for ever. Of 
these the portniit of the Tor^ Fox-h-unter, with whicb, as Johnson ob- 
eervea, ' Bigotry itself must be delighted,' is so exquisitely drawn, that I 
piu'posfl introducing it with a few observations in the Essay ou the JJa- 
maw of Addison. 

" If the literary merit of the Freeholder be gi'eai, its politiol modera- 
tion is entitled to no inferior encomium. At a period when scurrility and 
abuse were thought more efficiont, in proportion as they were ksen and 
bitter, tliis work presented a specimen of what urbanity combined wifb 
wit and argument might effect. Thongh Steele is said to have deohired, 
that the ministry in employing Addison hud chosen a lute, when they 
should have selected a trumpet, tlie Freeholder, it ia acknowledged, proved 
of OBsential service to the government, and contributed much towards tb(- 
promotion of its tranquillity and eatablisbmeiit." — S. 
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THE FBEEHOLDER.' 



No. 1. FRIDAY, DECEMBER, 23, 1715. 
Eiira temimmm Miritns, abi aentitequffi veils, etqiiiuscnUnsiliccreliael— TAom 

The arguments of an author lose a great deal of their weiglit, 
wlien we are persuaded that he only writes for argument's sake, 
and has no real concern in the cause which he espouses. This is 
the ease of one, who draws his pen in the defence of property 
without having any ; except, perhaps, in the copy of a libel, or a 
ballad. One is apt t« suspect, that the passion for liberty, which 
appears in u Urub-street patriot, arises only from his apprehen- 

* It is but jnstioe to a great writer, to diBtinguieh between his hast j, 
and Ills deliberate pompositions ; between euch of bis worke. as he liad 
planned at bis leisure, and linislied with. oace. and auoh as lie was called 
upon to furutsh, on the sudden, not wii^ a riew to his own fume, but to 
the discharge of same oeensional duty, whiuh, a present emergency, or liis 
cbaiaetei' and slatioB in life, imposed upon him. Such wasappoi'cntly the 
case of the Freeholder ; a eet of periodical essays, undertnlien ia the heiLt 
of the rebellion in niB, and with the best purpose of reoonciliDg an 
abused people to the new sncoession; at a time when the writer woe 
deeply engaged in public busmess, and had scarce (he Jeisnre to produce 
th^e papers so fast, as tliey were demanded from him. For it was im- 
portant, in that conjuncture, that the minds of men should t>e calmed and 
softened by some imniediate applieations ; and the general good taste of 
that age, made it expedient that such applications should be adrainisleied, 
not by aa ordinary hand, but by the most polite and popular of oui 

If these eonsiderations be allowed their just weight, The Freeholder will 
be I'ead with pleasure, and must even be Uiought to do no small credit to 
its author, though it be not always written with that force, or polished 
eVBi7 where up to Ihat peifeofc grace, whieh we admire so mueli in the 
Talier, Spectator, and Guardian. 
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aions of a gaol; and that, whatever He may pretend, he does not 
write to secure, hut to get aomething of his own. Should the 
government be overtamed, he has nothing to lose but an old 
Stan dish. 

I question not hut the reader will conceive a respect for the 
author of this paper, from the title of it ; sineo he may be sure, I 
am so considerable a man, that I cannot havp le^e than forty shil- 
lings a year. 

I hove rather ehos nthttlthnajth b ta 

what I most glory in, an 1 wh t m t ff i lly all to n y m nd 
the happiness of that g nn t d wli III A a B 

tish freeholder, I slioull t jl t I ^1 t F 1 

niarc[ui3; and when I s f y tj m h It 

in his little oabbage-gT. dnintlljikp h a 

greater person than the w f th h t n y d 01 
pigne 

The House of Con tl t 1. 1 f m 

condition I consider my If a wl g n y t t 

eyiry law which passes fhll u g utl gf 

the nature of a citizen f E m n that f n n n nw altl 

who, by the election ofatbu Ilaidi t n 

every law that was enacted. So that a freeholdei is but cue re 
move from a legislator, and for that reason ought to stand up in 
the defence of those laws, which are in some degree of his own 
making. For such is the nature of our happy constitution, that 
the hulk of the people virtually give their approbation to every 
thing they are hound to obey, and prescribe to themselves tliose 
rules by which they are to wait. 

At the same that I declare I am a freeholder, I do not ex- 
clude myself from any other title. A freeholder may be either a 

" W/io refeis to, one, nnd not to I He sliauld Ihcu liavt snid—mko sires 
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voter, or a knight of the ahire ; a wit, or a fos-iiunter ; a sclioiiir, 
or ■» sold er an Ide m n or a co ut er a j atr ot or a, stoeli 
jo} I r But I cli ae to be d t ngu b d bj th s dcuou mat on 
ai th frccl olde s tl e ba a of all ther t tie D ^n t es may 
be g aftod pon t but th a is the sul tant al st k thiit c 
V }s totlem their Ife taste and beauty and withoit wl ch 
tl ey re n more (ban blossoma that would fall away w th e¥ y 
shaie of w nd 

A 1 here I con ot but take ooe s on to oongritulite my enu 
try ly t! e nc ease of th s happy t be f n en s ce by tl e 
w lom of the p e ent pari ameiit I find the ace of fre hoi lers 
spread ng nto the emotest comers of the sla d I mean tl at 
a t wh ch pa sel the late aesa on for the enco gement of loy 
alty u Scotland by wh ch t s provdel Thdt tU a d e\e y 
vassal and yassah m Scotland who shall confmue peaceable and 
in dutiful allegiance to his maje'itj, his heirs, and '■uccessoiB, 
holding Imds or tenements of any offender (guilty of high trea™ 
son) who holds such lands or tenements immediatelj oi the 
crown, shill be vostcd and seized, and aie hereby enieted and 
ordiined to hold the said lands or tenements of his mijeaty hia 
heir^, and oueeeasors, m fee and heritige for eyer, by such man- 
ner ot holding, as any such o&ender held such linda or tenements 
of theoiown,' &,c 

By this means it mil be m the power of a Highljnder t" bo 
at ill times a good tenant without hen 2 a rebel , and to deserie 
ihc ehiracter of a faitliful servant, without thinking him^ielf 
obli^id to follow hia mister to the gallows 

How can wo suf&cicntly extol the goodneas of hia present ma- 
jesty, who is not willing to have a single slave in his dominions I 
or enough to rejoice in the esereiae of that loyalty, which, in- 

1. Shake of Kind Blotter, blast, or. i^afS.— We siiy, a s/«ie ill mm\e, 
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i^tead of betraying a man into the most ignominious servitude, (aa 
it does in some of our neiglibouring kingdoms) entitles him to 
liie highest privileges of freedom and property ! It is now to be 
hoped, that we shall have few vassals, but to the laws of our 
country. 

WLeii these men have a taste of property, tliey will naturally 
love that constitution from vihich they derive so great a blessing. 
There is an unspeakable pleasure in calling any thing one's ovfn. 
A freehold, though it be but in i:,e and snow, will make the owner 
pleased in. the possession, and stout La the defence of it; and is a 
very proper reward of our allegiance to our present king, who 
(by an unparalleled instance of goodness in a sovereign and in- 
fatuation in subjects) contends for the freedom of his people 
against themselves ; and will not suffer many of them to fall into 
a state of slavery, which they are bent upon with so much eager- 
ness and obstinacy. 

A freeholder of Great Britain is bred with aa aversion to 
every thing that tends to bring him under a subjection to the ar- 
bitrary will of another. Of this we find frecjuent instances in all 
our histories; where the persons, whose charaflters are the most 
amiable and strike us with the highest veueration, are those who 
stood up manfully agamat the mvasionB of civil liberty, and the 
comjlicifed tyranny which popery imposes upon our bodies, our 
fortunes and oui minds What a despicable figure then must the 
present motk patiiots make in the eyes of posterity, who venture 
to be hanged, dnwn and quartered, for the ruin of those civil 
rights which then ancestois rather than part with, chose to be 
cut to pieces in the field of battle? And what an opinion will 
aftei ages enterlj,in of their uligion who bid fair for a gibbet, 
by endeavouimg to biin^ in a superstition, which their forcfa- 
thus 1 unshed in fliines to keep out ? 

But h w in'itiaetne s)e\ti the folly of thcf.c men m^iy prove 
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to future times it will be my business more iramecliatelj to con- 
sult tte happmi_a^ f the age in which I live. And since so 
manv pioflif^ate wiite s have endeavoured to varnisli over a bad 
cajse I shall do ill in my power to recommend a good one, 
wl icb indeed requires no more than barely to explain what it is. 
While mauy of mj j,illaiit countrymen are employed in pursuing 
lebels half discomfited through the conscioasnese of their guilt, I 
jhall labour to improve those victories to the good of my fellow- 
subjects; by carrying on our successes over the minds of men, 
and by reconciling them to tlie cause of their king, their country, 
and their religion. 

To this end, I shall in the course of this paper (to be pub- 
lished every Monday and Friday) endeavour to open the eyes of 
my countrymen to their own interest, to shew them the privileges 
of an English freeholder, which they enjoy in common, with my- 
self, and to make them sensible how these blessings are secured 
to us by his majesty's title, his administration, and his personal 
character. 

I have only one request to make to my readers, that they will 
peruse these papers with the same candour and impartiality in 
which they are written ; and shall hope for no other prepossession 
in favour of them, than what one would think should be natural 
to every man, a desire to be happy, and a good will towards 
those, who are the instruments of making them so. 
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No. 2. MONDAY, DECEMBER 20. 

»< nde domino, sed de irarenle Inqulmur. Intelllgarans etgo bons nostra, dlgiiosque noi 
MusuBuprobomii!; alque liicntidera nogitemuft al mrijiis [jrtnolplbiisprsat«uiiisoljM- 
quiiim, qui sarvltnte civiuia, quam qui libsttale IffitaDtur. Plin. 

IlAviNCf in my first paper set ftirtli the liappicess of iny sta- 
tion aa a freeholder of Great Britain, and the nature of that pro- 
perty which is aecurod to me Ijj the laws of my country ; I cannot 
forbear conaidering, in the nest place, that person who is intrust- 
ed with the guardianship and eseeution of those laws. I have lived 
in one reign, when the prince, instead of invigorating the laws of 
our country, or giving them their proper course, assumed a power 
of dispensing with them : and in another, when the sovereign was 
flattered by a set of men into a persuasion, that the regal autho- 
rity was unlimited and uncircum scribed. In either of these case? 
good laws are at best but a dead letter ; and by showing the peo 
jle how lipjy thej ought to h only se e ti Jg^r t^ the 
sense ftle ojpres s 

W e 1 ave the pi a u e it tl s t t e kg i n t! e 
th one who 1 ath too n ch goodness to w sh t r any power ti at 
d s not eiial I L n to p on ote the welfare of h a subjects a I 
too much w a lo n to looL pon th se ai h s t c Is wh w 11 
make the r co urt to h m by tl e profc s f a ol d c n 1 1 
th y never j ract ed Jnd wh el hqs alwaj s \ rov d fatil to th e 
J r noes who 1 ave } ut t to the tr al H s aj stj f,ive a j t 
of his overe gn v t es 1 efore I o came t tl e eserc se of th c 
n th s k nglom H ■i luol n t on to ] st ee led h m to rule 1 
Crer an s hjectfl n the sa no n anner that our eo st tut on d 
re ts h TO to govern the Engl th He regarded those wh h ir 
ou V 1 libert es a? the natural r ghts of maEk d i, d tl e e 
lore nJulged them to a people who plead d no otl r 1 n 
them tl ai from h i tnown goo 1 ess a d ! n ty I) j t 
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vioBceofa good prince, before we had the happiness to enjoy 
him, must give great satisfaction to every thinking man, who eon- 
sidera how apt soyereigiity is to deprave human nature ; and how 
inaiiy of our own princes made very ill figures upon the throne, 
who, before they ascended it, were the favourites of the people. 

What gives as the greatest security in the conduct of so ex- 
cellent a prince is, that consistency of behaviour, whereby he in- 
flosibly pursues those measures which appear the most just and 
equitable. As he hath the character of being the most prudent 
in laying proper schemes ; he is no less remarkable for being 
steady in accomplishing what he has once concerted. Indeed, if 
we look into the history of his present majesty, and reflect upon 
that wonderful series of successes which have attended him, I 
think they cannot be ascribed to any thing so much as to his 
uniformity and firmness of mind, which has always discovered it- 
self in his proceedings. It was by this that he surmounted those 
many difEeulties which lay in the way to his succession ; and by 
which, we have reason to hope, he will daily make alt opposition 
fall before him. The fickle and unsteady politics of our lat* 
British monarchs, have been the perpetual source of those dis- 
sensions and animosities which have made the nation unhappy ; 
whereas the constant and unshaken temper of his present majes 
ty, must have a natural tendency to the peace of his govermneiit, 
and the unanimity of his people. 

Whilst I am enumerating the public virtues of our sovereign, 
whioii are so conducive to the advantage of those who are to obey 
him, T cannot but take notice, that bis majesty was bred up from 
nis infancy with a love to this our nation, under a princess, who 
was the most accomplished woman of her age, and particularly 
famous for her affection to the English. Our countrymen were 
dear to him, before there was any prospect of their being tiis sub- 
jects; and every one Icnows, that nothing recommended a man so 
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!0 PHEEHOLDER. 

niucli to thii dlatinguisliing civilities of liia court, as tlie being born 
in Great Britain. 

To tte fame of his majesty's civil virtues, we may add the 
reputation he lias acquired hy tis martial achievements. It is 
observed by Sir William Temple, that the English are particu 
larly fond of a king who is valiant ; upon which account his ma 
jesty has a title to all the esteem that can be paid the most war- 
like prince ; though at the same time, for the good of his subjects, 
be studies to decline all occasions o£ military glory : and chusea 
rather to be distinguished as the father, than as tho captain of 
his people. I am glad bis rebellious subjects are too inconsider- 
able to put Lim upon exerting that courage and conduct, which 
raised him so great a reputatiou in Hungary and the Morea, 
when he fought against the enemies of Christianity ; and in Ger- 
many and Flanders, where he commanded against the great 
disturber of the peace of Europe, One would think there wa^ 
reason for the opinion of those, who niakepeisonal cr urage to be 
in heiaditary viitue, when we see so manj instances of it in the 
line ot Biunsnick 

To go no farther bai,k than the time of our present king, 
wlieie cin we find among the sovereign bouses of Europe, 
any other family that his furnished so many persons of dis 
tmguished fortitude? Three of bis majesty's biothers hne 
fallen gloriously in the field, fighting against the enemies of tbcir 
native country : and the bravery of his royal highness, the Prince 
of Wales, is still fresh in our memory, who fought, with the spi- 
rit of his father, at the battle of Audenarde, when the children of 
France, and the Pretender, fled before him. 

I might here take notice of bis majesty's more private virtues, 
but have rather chosen to remind my countrymen of tho public 
parts of his character, which are supported by such inoontest;ible 
facts as are universally known atd acknowledged 
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Having thus far considered our Iiappiness in liis majesty's 
civil ami military character, I cannot forbear pleasing myself with 
regarding tim in the Tiew of one, who has heen always for- 
tunate. Cicero recommends Pompey under this particular head 
to the Komans, with whom t!ie character of being fortunate was 
so popnlar, that several of their emperors gave it a place among 
tlieir titles. Good fortune is often the reward of virtuej and as 
often the effect of prudence. And whether it proceeds from either 
of these, or from both together, or whatever may be tke cause of 
it, every one is naturally pleased to see his interests conducted 
by a person who is used to good success. The establishment of 
the electoral dignity in his majesty's family, was a work reserved 
for him finally to accomplish. A large accession of dominion fell 
to him, by his succeeding to the dukedom of Zcll, whereby he be- 
came one of the greatest princes of Germany ; and one of the most 
powerful persons, that ever stood next heirs to the throne of 
Great Britain. The duchy of Bremen, and the bishopric of Os- 
nabnrg, have considerably strengthened his interests in the em- 
pire, and given a great additional weight to the Protestant cause. 
But the most remarkable interpositions of Providence, in favor of 
him, have appeared In removing those seemingly invincible ob- 
stacles to his succession ; in taking away, at so critical a juncture, 
the person who might have proved a dangerous enemy; in con 
founding the dangerous and open attempts of his traitoi-ous sub- 
jects ; and in giving him the delightful prospect of transmitting 
his power through a numerous and still increasing progeny. 

Upon the whole, it is not to be doubted but every wise and 
honest subject will concur with Providence, in promoting the 
glory and happiness of his present majesty, who is endowed with 
all those royal virtues, that will naturally secure to us the na- 
tional blessings, which ought to be dear and valuable to a freo 
people. 
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. No. 3, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30. 

EvERv one knows, that it is usual for a Frencli officer, who can 
write and read, to set dowo all the oeourrenees of a oampaigu, in 
which he pretends to haye been personally concerned ; and to puh- 
lish them under the title of his ' Memoirs,' when moat of hisfi^i- 
low-soldiers are dead that might have contradicted any of his mat- 
ters of fact. Manj a gallant young fellow has been killed in 
hattle, before he came to the third page of hia secret history ; 
when several, who have taken more care of their persons, have 
lived to fill a whole volume with their military performancea, and 
to astonish the world with such instances of their bravery, as had 
escaped the notice of every body else. One of our late Preston 
heroes had, it seems, resolved upon this method of doing himself 
justice; and, had he not been nipped in the bud, might have made 
a very formidable figure in his own works, among posterity. A 
friend of mine, who had the pillage of his pockets, has made me 
a present of the following memoirs, which he desires me to ac- 
cept as a part of the spoils of the rebels. I have omitted the in- 
troduction, aa more proper for the inspection of a secretary of 
state; and shall only set down so much of the memoirs, as seem 
to be a faithful narrative of that wonderful expedition, which 
drew upon it the eyes of all Europe. 



" Having thus concerted n: 
ral meeting over a bowl of piinoh. It was here proposed, by 
one of the wisest among na, to draw up a manifesto, setting forth 
the grounds and motivea of our taking arms : for, as he observed, 
there had never yet been an insurrection in England, where the 
leaders had not thought themselves obliged to give some reasons 
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foL' it. To thia end, we laid our heads together to consider what 
grievances the nation Lad suftered under the rcign of King Gccj^e 
After having spent some hours upon thii subject, without bein^ 
able to discover any we unanimously agreed to rtbel fiist and 
to find out reasons for it afterwards It was indeed, easy to 
guess at several grievances of a private natuie which mfluenot,d 
partioular persons. One ot ub hid 'Jpent his fortune another 
was a younger brother a third had the zncuir^iinte of a fatlier 
upon his estate. But that which pimoj^Uy d spoiled us m 
favor of the Chevalier was thtt most of the coinpjny had been 
obliged to take the ibjuralion oath against their will Being at 
length thoroughly infldmed w ith zei I and punch we resolved to 
take horse the nest morning which we did accordingly, having 
been joined by a consileiable lemforcement of Bomin Catholics, 
whom we could rely upon, as knowing them to be tlio best toriea in 
thonation,and avowed enemies to Presbyterianism. We were, like- 
wise, joined by a very useful associate, who was a fiddler by pro- 
fession, and brought in witli him a body of lusty young fellows 
whom he had tweedled into the service. About the third day of 
onr march, I was made a colonel ; though I must needs say I 
gained my commission by my horse's virtues, not my own ; having 
leaped over a sis-bar gate at the head of the cavalry. My gene- 
ral, who is a discerning man, hereupon gave me a regiment ; tell- 
ing me, ' He did not question but I would do the like when I 
came to the enemy's pallisadoes.' We pursued our march, with 
much intrepidity, through two or three open towns, to the great 
terror of the market-people, and the miscarriage of half a doaen 
big-bellied women. Notwithstanding the magistracy was gene- 
rally against us, we eould discover many friends among our spec- 
tators ; particularly in two or three balconies, which were filled 
with several tawdry females, who are known by the ancient name 
of Haj'lots. This sort of ladies received us evei-y whore with 
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great demonstrations of joy, and promised to assist us with tlieir 
prayers. After these signal suocesses in the north of England, 
it was thought advisable, hy our general, to proceed towards our 
Scotch confederates. During our first day's march, I amused 
myself with considering what post I should accept of under Janios 
the third, when we had put him in possession of the British do- 
minions. Being a great lover of country sports, I aheolutclj 
determined not to ho a minister of state, nor to he fobbed off with 
a garter; until at length, passing by a noble country-seat, which 
bolonga to a whig, I resolved to beg it; and pleased myself, the 
remainder of the day, with several alterations I intended to make 
in it. For though the situation was very delightful, I neither 
liked the front of the house, nor the avenues that led to it. We 
were, indeed, so confident of success, that I found most of my 
f 11 w s Id s were taken up with imaginations of the same na- 
tu e Th e had like to Lave been a duel between two of our 
sulalt n upon a dispute, which of them should he governor of 
P ts th A popish priest, about the same time gave great 

ff n t Northumberland squire, whom he threatened to ex- 

mm n at , if he did not give up to him the ehurch-lands, whiuh 

h f m ly 1 ad usurped ever since the reformation. In short, 

y D an had cut out a place for himself in his own thoughts ; 

th 1 1 Id k p UT bttl y tw th ee lord- 

t blfd t ff dtlta score 

flljt E f hdfTtW pursued 

mhtt h 111 whh dkdy making 

plmt t t thamfTmhe third, 

•igtll Imtfl dblyBgy much 

ftigidwthth t f hi ktw dto rest 

Sund ywhwhdmt 11 t m Our ehap- 

1 t d p p lly p tw h d U d th first ha 

d t h t th b h f p hi t! r J y ; and 
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nuder the second, expounded to ub the nature of non-resistance ; 
whicli might be interpreted from the Hebrew, to signify either 
loyalty orrebellion, according as his sovereign bestowed his favours 
and preferments. He eoncluded with exhorting us, in a most pa- 
thetic manner, to purge the laud by wholesome severities, and to 
propagate sound principles by fire and sword. We set forward 
the next day towards our friends at Kelso ; but by the way haiJ 
like to nave lost our general, and some of our most active officers. 
Fur a fox unluckily crossing the road, drew off a oousiderablo de- 
tachment, who olapped spurs to their horses, and pnrsued him 
with whoops and halloos, till we had lost sight of them. A CO- 
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of both nations being very hungry. We quickly formed ourselveH, 
and received orders for the attack, with positive instructions to 
give no t[uarter. Every thing was executed with so much good 
order, that we made a very plentiful supper. We had, three 
days after, the same success against a flock of sheep, which we 
were forced to eat with groat precipitation, having received ad- 
vice of General Carpenter's march as we were at dinner. Upon 
this alarm, we made incredible stretches towards the south, with 
a design to gain the fastnesses of Preston- We did little re- 
markable in our way, except setting fire to a few houses, and 
frighting an old woman into fits. We had now got a long day's 
march of the enemy ; and meeting with a considerable refresh- 
iiioiit of October, all the officers assembled over it, among whom 
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were soveral Popisli lords aaid gentlemen, who toasted many loyal 
liealtlis and confusioDs, and wept very plentifully for the danger 
of the church. We aat till midnight, and at our parting resolved 
to give the enemy battle , but the next morning changed our reso- 
lutions, and prosecuted our maroh with indefatigable speed. We 
were no sooner arrived up n the fiontiLrs of Cumberland, but we 
saw ji great body of militia driwn up in array against us. Or- 
ders were given to halt raA a uDunul of war was immediately 
called, wherein we agreed, with that great unanimity which was 
so remarkable among us on theso occasions, to make a retreat. 
But before we could give tlio word, the train baniis, taking ad 
vantage of our delay, fled first. Wo arrived at Preston without 
any memoi-able adventure; whese, after having formed many bar- 
ricades, and prepared for a vigorous resistance, upon the approach 
of the king's troops under General Wills, who was used to the 
outlandish way of making war, we thought it high time to put in 
practice that passive-obedience, in which our party so much glo- 
ries, and which I would advise them to stick to for the future." 

SiMsh was the end of this rebellion ; which, in all probability, 
will not only tend to the safety of oui' constitution, but the pre- 
servation of tlie game 



NO, 4. MONDAV, JANUARY 2, 1716. 

le bellorum casus pntet, ip^ infar 



It is with great satiafaetion I observe, that the women of (inr 
island, who are the most eminent for virti\e and good sense, am 
in the interest of the present govoniment. As the fiur ^ex very 
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mucli reoommend the cause they are engaged in, it. would he no 
small misfortune to a Sovereign, though he had all the male part 
of the nation on Us side, if he did not find himself king of the 
moat beautiful half of his suhjects. Ladies are alwajs of great 
use to the party they espouse, and never fail to win over numbers 
to it. Lovers, according to Sir William Petty'a computation, 
make at least the third part of tho sensible men of the British 
nation ; and it has been aa uncontro verted maxim in all ages, 
that though a husband is sometimes a stubborn sort of a creature, a 
lover is always at the devotion of his mistress. By this means, 
it lies in the power of every fine woman, to secure at least half a 
dozen able-bodied men men to his n j y ■v Th f 1 

world are, likewise, indispensably n y n th 1 t 

to manage the controversial part f tl m wh h m f 
tolerable breeding is ever able to r f t th ^. t 

of a pretty mouth are unanswerable 

It is, indeed, remarkable, that tl f t b f 

women, who are a dishonour to th h m m t 

been the professed sticklers for suoh js h t d ip 

to the true interest of the nation. Th m t un t 

in King James's reign, were particul ly ted to V f h k 1 
I can give no other reason for such a behaviour, unless it be, that 
it is not for the advantage of these female adventurerSj the laws 
of tlie land stonld take place, and that they know Bridewell is a 
part of our constitution. 

There are many reasons why the women of Great Britain 
ehould bo on the side of the Freeholder, and enemies to the per- 
son who would bring in arbitrary government and popery. As 
there are several of our ladies, who amuse themselves in the 
reading of travels, they cannot but take notice, what uncomfort- 
able lives those of their own ses lead, where passive-obedience is 
professed and practised in its utmost porfection. In those eouii 
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wiea, the men have no property but in their wives, who are the 
slaves to slaves : every married woman Being subject to a do- 
mestic tyrant, that rocLuires from her the same vassalage which 
he pays to his sultan. If the ladies would seriously consider 
the evil consequences of arbitrary power, they would find, that 
it spoils the shape of the foot in China, where the barbarous 
polibios of the men so diminish the basis of the female figure, as 
to unqualiiy a woman for an evening walk oi conntiy dim f In 
the East-Indies, a widow, wlio has any regird to hei chiiacter, 
throws herself into the flames of her husband's funeial pile to 
shew, forsooth, that she is faithful and loyal to the memoiy of 
her deceased lord. In Persia, the daughters of Eve, as they 
call them, are reckoned in the inventory of their goods and chat 
tels : and it is a usual thing, when a man sells a bale o^ "illj, or 
a drove of camels, to toss half a dozen women mto the harj.Ti!i 
Through all the dominions of the Great Turk, a w^mm thmLa 
herself happy, if she can get but the twelfth share of a husband, 
and is thought of no manner of use in the creation, but to keep 
up a proper number of slaves for tho commandei of the f'nthful 
I need not set forth the ill usage which tho fan ones meet with, 
in those despotic governments that lie nearei us E\(,rvone 
hath heard of tho several ways of locking up women m Sp im 
and Italy ; where, if there is any powei' lodged in any of the sex, 
it is not among the young and the beautiful, whom nature seems 
to have formed for it, but among the old. and withered matrons, 
known by the frightful name of gouvernantes and duennas. If 
any should allcdge tho freedoms indulged to the Erenoh ladies, 
he nmst own that these are owing to the natural gallantry of the 
people, not to their form of government, which excludes, by its 
very constitution, every female from power, as naturally unfit to 
hold the sceptre of that kingdom. 

Women ought, in reason, to he no loss averse to popery tluiu 
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to arbitrary power. Some merry authors Itave pretendtid to de- 
monstrate, tliat the Koman Catholic religiofi eould Beyer spread 
in a nation wliere women would have more modesty than to ex- 
pose tteir innocent liberties to a confessor. Others of the same 
turn have assured us, that the fine British complexion, wliich is 
so peouKar to our ladies, would suffer very much from a fish-diet : 
ItltawhlL tw IJjj ha sallowness to tlie eele- 

btdh t fth Id wdd scarce mate tliem dis- 
tghblfmth fB I shall only leave to the 

u ad tnfnyco tj womeQ, the danger any of 
tl m m ht h b (h d j j y beea our national religion,) 

of being forced by their relations to a state of perpetual virgin- 
ity. The most blooming toast in the island might have been a 
nun ; and many a lady, who is now a mother of fine children, 
condemned to a condition of life, disagreeable to herself, and un- 
profitable to the world. To this I might add, the melancholy 
objects they would be daily entertained with, of several sightly 
men delivered over to au inviolable celibacy. Let a young 
lady imagine to herself the brisk embroidered officer, who now 
makes love to her with so agreeable an air, converted into a 
monk ; or the beau, who now addresses himself to her in a full- 
bottomed wig, distinguished by a little bald pate covered witli a 
black leather skull-cap. I forbear to mention many other ob- 
jections, which the ladies, who are no strangers to the doctrines 
of popery, will easily recollect : though I do not in the least 
doubt but those I have already suggested, will be sufficient to 
persuade my fair readers to be zealous ia the Protestant cause- 

The freedom and happiness of our British ladies is so singu- 
lar, that it is a common saying in foreign countries, ' If a bridge 
were built across the seas, all the woman in Europe would flock 
icto England.' It has been observed, that the laws relating to 
tliem are so favourable, that one would think they themselves 
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bad given votes in enactiag them. All the honours and in^ 
dulgences of society are due to them by our customs ; and by 
our constitution, they have all the privileges of English-born 
subjects, without the burdens. I need not acquaint my fair 
fellow-freeholders, that every man who ia anxious for our sacred 
and civil rights, is a champion in their cause ; since we enjoy in 
common a religion agreeable to that reasonable nature, of which 
we equally partake ; and since in point of property, our law 
makes no distinction of sexes. 

We may, therefore, justly expect from them, that they will 
a«t in concert with us for the preservation of our laws and 
religion, which cannot subsist, but under the government of his 
present majesty ; and would necessarily be subverted, under that 
of a person bred up in the most violent principles of popery and 
arbitrary power. Thus may the fair ses contribute to fix the 
peace of a brave and generous people, who, for many ages, have 
disdained to bear any tyranny, but theirs; and be as famous in 
history, as those illustrious matrons, who, in the infancy of 
Bome, reconciled the Romans and the Sabines, and united the 
two contending parties under tlieir new king. 



No. 5. FRIDAY, JANUARY 6. 



There is no greater sign of a general decay of virtue in a 
nation, than a want of zeal in its inhabitants for the good of their 
countiy. This generous and public-spirited passion has beeu 
observed of late years to languish and grow cold in this our 
island ; where a party of men have made it their business to re- 
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present it as chimerical and romantio, to destroy in tlio minds of 
tlie people, the sense, of national glory, and to turn into ridicule 
our natural and ancient allies, who are united to us hy the com- 
mon interests hoth of reli^on and policy. It may not, therefore, 
be unseasonable to recommend to this present generation, the 
practice of that virtue, for which their ancestors were particularly 
famous, and which is oaOed, ' The love of one's country.' This 
love to our country, as a moral virtue, is a fixed disposition of 
mind to promote the safety, welfare, and reputation of the ooiu- 
munity in wh.ieh we are horn, and of the constitution under 
which we are protected. Our obligation to this great duty, may 
appear to us from several considerations. 

In the first place, we may observe, that we are directed to it 
by one of those secret siiggestious of nature, which go under the 
Dame of Instinct, and which are never gives in vain. As self- 
love is an instinct planted In ua, for the good and safety of each 
particular person, the love of our country is impressed on our 
minds for the happiness and preservation of the community. 
This instinct is so remarkable, that we find examples of it in 
tliose who are born in the most uncomfortable climates, or the 
worst of governments. We read of an inhabitant of Nova 
Zembla, who after having lived some time in Denmark^ where he 
was clothed and treated with the utmost rndulgence, took the first 
opportunity of making his escape, though witli the hazard of his 
life, into his native regions of cold, poverty, and nakedness. 
We have an instance of the same nature among the very Hotten- 
tots. One of these savages was brought into JSugland, taught 
our language, and, in a great measure, polished out of his natural 
barbarity i but, upon being carried ba«k to the Cape of Gfood 
Hope, (where it was thought he might have been of advantage to 
our English traders) he mixed, in a kind of transport, with his 
countrymen, brutalized with tliem in their habits and manners, 
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and would never again return to his foreign aoi^dalntauee. I 
n ed n t m nt on tl e common opinion of the negroes in our 
plantat a wli ha e no otter notion of a future state of hap- 
p th n that iter death, they shall bo conveyed hiicli to 

tl nat lint y The Swiss are so romarkahle for this pas- 

8 n th t t ft tw la to a disease among them, ; for which there 
is a partioular name in the Germaa language, and which the 
Froncii call ' The distemper of the country :' for nothing is more 
uaual, than for several of their common soldiers, who are listed 
into a foreign service, to have such violent hankerings after their 
homo, as to pine away, even to death, unless they have a permis- 
sion to return ; whioh. on such an occasion, ia generally granted 
them. I shall only add under this head, that since the love of 
one's country is natural to ovory man, any particular nation, who, 
by false politics, shall endeavour to stifle or restrain it, will not 
be upon a level with others. 

As this love of our country is natural to every man, so it is 
likewise very reasonable; and that, in the first place, because it 
inclines «a to be beneficial to those, wlio are and ought to be 
dearer to us than any others. It takes in our families, rela- 
tions, friends, and acquaintance, and in short, all whose welfare 
and security we are obliged to consult, more than that of those 
who are strangers to us. I"or this reason, it is the most sublime 
and extensive of all social virtues : especially, if we consider that 
it does not only promote the well-being of those who are onr con- 
temporaries, but likewise of their children and their posterity. 
; Hence it is, that all casuists are unanimous in determining, that 
when the good of their country interferes even with the life of 
the most beloved relation, dearest friend, or greatest benefactor, 
it is to be preferred without exception. 

Farther, -though there is a benevolence due to all mankind, 
none can question but a superior degree of it is to bo paid to a 
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father, a wife, or child. In the same manner, thou 
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spirit ; patiiots n'iturally rise out of a Spartan or Roman virtue : 
and there is no remark more common among the ancient histo' 
rians, than that, when the state was corrupted with avarice and 
luxury, it was iii danger of being betrayed, or sold. 

To the foregoing leasons for the love which every good man 
owes to his country, we may add, that the actions, which are 
moat celebrated in history, and which are read with the greatest 
admiration, ai'C such as proceed from this principle. The estab- 
lishing of good laws, the detecting of conspiracies, the crushing 
of fieditiona and rebellions, the (aOtng in battle, or the dcvotiiiy 
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cf a man's self to cert^n death for tlie safety of his fellaw-oiti- 
zens, are actions that always ^arm the reader, and endear to him 
persons of the remotest ages, and the most distant countries. 

And as actions, that proceed from the love of one's country, 
are more illustrious than any others in the records of time ; so 
wc find, that those persons who have been eminent in other vir- 
lues, have been particularly distinguished by this. It would bo 
endless to produce examples of this kind out of Gfreck and Koman 
authors. To confine myself, therefore, in so wide and beaten a 
field, I shall cbuse some instances from holy writ, which abounds 
in accounts of this nature, as much as any other history whatso- 
ever. And this I do the more willingly, because, in some books 
Lately written, I find it objected against revealed religion, that it 
does not inspire the love of one's country. Here I must premise, 
that as the sacred author of our religion chiefly inculcated to the 
Jews those parts of their duty wherein they were most defective, 
so there was no need of insisting upon this; the Jows being re- 
markable for an attachment to their own country, even to the 
exclusion of all common humanity to strangers. We see, in the 
behaviour of this divine person, the practice of this virtue iu con- 
junction with ail others. He deferred working a miracle in the 
behalf of a Syro-Phcenioian woman, until he had declared his 
superior good-will to his own nation ; and was prevailed upon to 
hoal the daughter of a Eoman centurion, by hearing from the 
Jews, that he was one who loved their nation, and had built them 
a synagogue. But, to look out for no other instance, what was 
evermore mnving, than his lamentation over Jerusalem, at his 
first approach to it, notwithstanding he had foretold the cruel and 
unjust treatment he was to meet with in that city 1 for he foresaw 
the destruction, which, in a few years, was ffl fall "upon that peo- 
ple; ft deatruotion not to be paralleled in any nation, from the 
beginning of the world to this day ; and in the view of it melted 
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into tears. His followers have, in many places, expressed the 
llko sentiments of affection for their countrymen, among wliich, 
none is more extraordinary, than that of the great concert, who 
wislied he himself might be made a ourse, provided it might turn 
to the happiness of his nation ; or, as he words it, ' of his brethren 
and kinsmen who are Israelites.' This batance naturally brings 
to mind the same heroic temper of soul in the great Jewish law- 
giver, who wotJd have devoted himself in the same manner, rather 
than see his people perish. It would, indeed, be difficult, to find 
out any man of extraordiDary piety, in the 1 w t in 

whom this virtue is not highly conspicuous. Th 1 how- 

ever, will excuse me, if I take notice of one p be it 

is a very fine one, and wants only a place in m p 1 1 thor 
of Greece or Rome, to have been admired and lb t d The 
king of Syria lying sick upon his bed, sent H 1 f his 

great officers, to the prophet Eliaha, to iniju f h wh ther 
he should recover. The prophet looked so tt t Ij this 
messenger, that it put him into some confusio t ]^ t this 

beautiful circumstance, and the whole narrat th j tl tio 

language of scripture, ' Elisha settled his countenance stedtastly 
dpon him, until he was ashamed : and Hasael said, why weepeth 
my lord ? And he said, because I know the evil that thou wilt 
do unto the children of Israel : tlioir strong holds wilt thou set 
on fire, and their men wilt thou slay with the sword, and wilt 
dash their children, and rip up their women with child. And 
Haaael said, But what, is thy servant a dog, that he should da 
this great thing ? And Elisha answered. The Lord hath shewed 
me, that thou shalt he king over Syria.' 

1 might enforce these reasons for the love of our country, by 

considerations adapted to my readers as they are Englishmen, 

and as by that means they enjoy a purer religion, and a more es 

cellent form of government, than any other nation under heaven, 

Vol. Ill— 2. 
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But, being persuadeil that every one must look upon liimself as 
mdiapensably okltgecl to the practice of a duty, which is recom- 
mended to him bj so many arguments and examples, I shall only 
desire the honest, well-meaning reader, when he turns his thoughts 
towards the public, rather to consider what opportunities ho hna 
of doing good to his native country, than to throw away hia time 
in deciding the rights of princes, or the lilie specnlations, which 
are so far beyond his reach Let us leave these great points to 
the wisdom of om Icgialiture, and to the determination of those, 
who are the proper judges of our constitution. We shall other- 
wise be liable tj the ju^t reproach, which is cast upon such 
Christians as waste then lives in the subtle and intricate disputes 
of religion, when they should he practising the doctrine which it 
teaches. If theie be any right upon earth, any relying on the 
judgment of our most eminent lawyers and divines, or, indeed, 
any certainty, in human reason, our present sovereign has an un- 
doubted title to our duty and obedience. But supposing, for ar- 
gument's sake, that this right were doubtful, and that an English- 
man could bo divided in hia opinion, as to the person to whom lie 
should pay his allegiance ; in this case, there is no question, but 
the love of his country ought to cast the balance, and to deter- 
mine him on that side, whioh is most conducive to the welfare of 
his community. To bring this to our present case. A man mu.it 
be destitute of common sense, who is capable of imagining that 
the Protestant religion could flourish under the government of ■! 
1 i^ot IE man Cathol c or that o r c v 1 ghts could be i r toct 
ed 1 J one who has been trj ned uj the j ol t cs of tl e mo t r 
b triry pr nee n Europe and who co Id not acknowled(,e 1 s 
grat tude to h s benef otor 1 y any en a h Ue nstini^ wh h 
wo Id not be d tr ental to the B t ah nat o An 1 ire the e 
Buch des ral le bio s gs that in 1 o est man w 11 en 1 ivour to 
arrve at tl en th ^,1 tie onf s ns ot 1 1 w r inl the 
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olood of many thouBands of his foUow-subjects ? On the eon- 
travy, the arguments for our steady, loyal, aad affectionate ad- 
herence to King George, are so evideat from this single topic, 
that if every Briton, instead of aspiring after prii'ate wealth or 
jiower, wonid sincerely desire to make his country happy, hia 
present majesty would not Lave a single malecontcnt in his wliole 
dominions. 
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haa any regard to his duty, or even to tis reputation, that c; 
appear in their defence. But if there arc others of a more sei 
ous turn, who join with, us deliberately in tlieso religious profc 
sions of loyalty to our sovereign, with any private salvos or ev 
siona, they would do well to consider those maxima, in which all 
casuists aro agreed, who have gained any esteem for their 1 
ing, judgment, or morahty. These ha^e unanimously determined 
that an oath is always to he taken in the sense of that authority 
which imposes it : and that those, whose hearts do not concur 
with their lips in the form of these public protestations; or who 
have any mental rescrveB, or who take au oath against their con- 
sciences, upon any motive whatsoever ; or with a design to break 
it, or repent of it, are guilty of perjury. Any of these, or the 
liko cireumstanees, instead of alleviating the crime, idlke it more 
heinous, as thoj are premeditated frauds (which it is the chief 
design of an oath to prevent) and the moat flagrant instances of 
insincerity to men, and irreverence to their Maker. For this 
reason, the perjury of a man, who takes an oath, with an intention 
to keep it, and is afterwai'ds seduced to the violation of it, 
(though a crime not to be thought of, without the gi-eatest horror) 
is yet, ic some respeeta, not quite so black as the perjury abo'^e- 
mentioned. It is, indeed, a very unhappy token of the great 
corruption of our manners, that there should be any so inconsid- 
erate among ua, as to sacrifice the standing and essential duties 
of morality, to the views of politics ; and that, as in my last pa- 
per, it was not unseasonable to prove the love of onr country to 
he a virtue, so in this there should be any occasion to shew that 
perjury ia a ain. But it is our misfortune to live in an age when 
such wild and unnatural doctrinea have prevailed among some of 
our fellow-subjects, that if one looks into their schemes of govern- 
ment, they seem, according aa they are in the humour, to believe 
that a sovereign is not to be restrained by his coronation oath, 
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or his people by their oaths of allegiance : or to represent them 
in a plainer light, in some reigns they are for e. power and an 
obedience that is unlimited, and in others, are for retrenehing 
within the narrowest hounds, hoth the authority of the prince, 
and the allegiance of the subject. 

Now the guilt of perjnry ia SO self-evident, that It was always 
reckoned among tho greatest crimes, by those who were only 
govemed by the light of reason : the inyiolable observing of an 
oath, like tho other practical duties of Christianity, is a part of 
natural religion. As reason is coniraon to all mankind, the dic- 
tates of it are the same through the whole species : and since 
every man's own heart will toll hire, that there can be no greater 
affront to tho Deity, whom he worships, than to appeal to bini 
with an intention to deceive ; nor a greater injustice to men than 
to betray them by false asaui'ances ; it is no wonder that pagans 
and Christians, infidels and believers, should eoncnr in a point 
wherein tho honour of a Supreme Being, and the welfare of so- 
ciety, are so highly eonoerned. For this reason, Pythagoras to 
his first precept of honouring the immortal gods, immediately 
snbjoins that of paying veneration to an oath. We may see tlie 
reverence which the hoathena showed to these saored and solemn 
engagements from the inconveniences which they often suffered, 
rather than break through them. We have frec[uent instances 
of this kind in the Roman commonwealth ; which, as it has been 
observed by several eminent pagan writers, very much escelied 
all other pagan governments in the practice of virtue. How far 
they exceeded, in this particular, those great corrupters of Chris- 
tianity, and, indeed, of natural religion, the Jesuits, may appear 
from tiieir abhorrence of every thing that looked like a fraudu- 
lent or mental evasion. Of this I shall only produce the follow- 
ing instance. Several Romans, who had been taken prisoners by 
Hannibal, were released, upon obliging themselves by an oatl' I.-- 
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return again to Iiis camp. Among these there was one, wtoj 
thinking tfl elude tlie oatt, went the same day taek to the camp 
on pretence of having forgot something. But this preyarication 
was so shocking to the Koman senate, that they ordered him to 
be apprehended, and delivered up to Hannibal. 

We may farther see the just sense the heathens had of the 
crime of perjury, from the penalties which they inflicted on the 
persons guilty of it. Perjury among the Scythians was a capital 
crime ; and among the Egyptians also was punished with death, 
as Diodorus Siculus relates, who observes, that an offender of 
this kind is guilty of those two crimes (wherein the malignity of 
perjury truly consists), a failing in his respect to the Divinity, 
and in his faith towards men. 'Tis unnecessary to multiply in- 
stances of this nature, which may be found in almost every author 
who has written on this subject. 

I£ men, who had no other guide but their reason, considered 
an oath to be of such a tremendous nature, and the violation of ■ 
it to be so great a crime ; it ought to make a much deeper im- 
pression upon minds enlightened by revealed religion, as they have 
more exalted notions of the Divinity. A supposed heathen deity 
might be so poor in his attributes, so stinted in his knowledge, 
goodness, or power, that a pagan might hope to conceal his per- 
jury from his notice, or not to provoke him, should he be dis- 
covered ; or should ho provoke him, not to be punished by him. 
I^ay, he m ght haie proluood x.imj.ks of falsehood and perjury 
in the gods themselves to whom he appealed But aa revealed 
rcllgicn ha^ jjiven US a moie juot and cleai idea of the divine 
nature He whim we appeal t" is Truth itself the great Searcher 
of Hca ts wl will not let fraud and filai,h od go unpunished, 
or, ' boll him guiltkf,s tl at taketh his namo in vain.' And aa 
with regaid to the Deity, bo likewise with regwd to man, the ob- 
ligation ot an oath is =tr nger upon Chiistians than upon any 
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other part of maDkind ; and that because charity, truth, mutual 
p-oiifidecce, and all other social duties, are carried to greater 
heights, and enforced with stronger motives, bj the principles of 
our religion. 

Perjury, with relatioD to the oaths which are at present re- 
ijuired by us, has in it all the aggravating cireumstanees, ■which 
can attend that crime. We take them before the magistrates of 
public justice ; are reminded by the ceremony, that it is a part 
of that obedience which we learn from the gospel ; expressly dis- 
avow all evasions and mental reservations whatsoever; appeal to 
Almighty God for the integrity of Oi 
him to be our helper, as we f Ih} tli 
presence. I mention these c m t 
might be added, because it 
who Lave treated of the nati f 
solemnities are which attend t th 
violation of it. And here wh t n t b th tt t m 

can hope for who turns a rebel ft 1 n^ d 1 m 1 1 1 
assistance, bat upon conditio f b g 1 thf 1 111b 
ject? He first of all desires th t G d m y h Ip h h I U 

k^ep hia oath, and afterward t p p p p 

which is the direct breach of t 

Since, therefore, perjury, bj th m n f L d 

the reason of the thing, and fmtlwhit fLl t y 

is a crime of so flagitious a nature, we cannot bo too careful in 
avoiding every approach towards it. 

The virtue of the ancient Athenians is very remai'kable in 
the case of Euripides. This great tragic poet, though famous 
for the morality of his plays, had introduced a person, who being 
reminded of an oath he had taken, replied, ' I swore with my 
mouth, but not with my heart.' The impiety of this sentiment 
set the audience in an uproar ; made Socrates (though an intimate 
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friend of tlie poot) go out of tlie tlieatre with indignation ; and 
gave so groat offence, that lie was publicly accuaeJ, and brought 
upon iiis trial, as one who suggested an evasion of what thej 
thought the most holy and indissoluble bond of human aooicty. 
So jealous were these virtuous heathens of any the smallest hint, 
that might open a way to perjury. 

And here it highly imports us to consider, that wc do not 
only break our oath of allegiance by actual rebellion, but by all 
thofe other methods whioh hive a natural and manifest tendency 
to it The guiit miy lie upon a man wheie the penallv oan 
not take holl of him Those whi i[eT,lr ii e^ercntly of tlip [er 
son to whom they have sw rn allcg ance who en le vo ir to 
alienate ftom hm the heirt^ Df his sui lects oi to in piie the 
people with disaffection to his g \eiinient cannot be thought to 
be true to the oath they have taken And is f r tl ose who by 
coneertel falsehoods and defiraations endetTour to blemish hia 
thiractei Dr weaken his authority they inoui the eon pi catc 1 
guilt both of slinder ai.d jerjuiv The moral crime is complet 
ed in such offender* ijd theie aie only accidenta\ ciriyumst'moef. 
wanting to woik it up tir the cognizance of the hw 

Nor IS it sufEtient for a man who has given these snlrmu as 
surances to his prince, to foibear the doing him anj evil, unl(,t>s, 
at the same time, he do him all the good he can in his proper 
station of life. 

Loyalty is of an active nature, and ought to discover itself 
in all the instances of zeal and affection to our sovereign i and 
if we carefully examine the duty of that allegiance which we 
pledge to his majesty, by the oaths that are tendered to us. wo 
shall find that ' We do not only renounce, refuse, and abjure any 
allegiance or obedience to the pretender,' but ' swear to defend 
King George to the utmost of our power, against all traitorous 
consph-acies and attempts whatsoever, and to disclose aud make 
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iiiiown to his majesty, all treasons and traitorous conspii'aoios, 
whioh we shall know to be against him.' 

To Gonclude, as among those who haye bouud themselves hj 
these saored ohligations, the actual traitor or rebel is guilty of 
perjary in the eye of the law ; the secret promoter, or well-wisher 
of the cause, is so hefore the tribunal of conscience. And though 
I should be unwilling to pronounco the man who is indolent, or 
indifferent in the cause of his prince, to be absolutely perjured ; 
I may venture to affirm, that he falls very short of that allegianoe, 
to which be is obliged by oath. Upon the whole wo may be 
assured, that, in a nation whlob is tied down by such religious 
and solemn engagements, the people's loyalty will keep pace with 
their morality ; and that, in proportion as they are sincere Chris 
tians, they will be faithful subjects. 



NO 7. FRIDAY, JANUARY 13. 



Theke is no greater sign of a bad cause, than when the patrons 
of it are reduced to the necessity of making use of the most 
wicked artifices to support it. Of this kind are the falsehoods 
and calumnies, which are invented and spread abroad by the ene- 
mies to our king and country. This spirit of malice and slander 
does not discover itself in any iustanoea SO ridiculous, as in those, 
by which seditious men endeavour to depreciate his majesty's 
pcreon and family ; without considering, that his court at Han- 
over was always allowed to be one of the politest in Europe, 
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and tl jt before he became our k ng In, -wm ler'kon d among IKl 
greatest j imces of Cbriatendoiu 

But the most glorious of bis majettj i predecessors was 
treated aftei the same manuei Uj-On that prince e fiist oriivil, 
the inooBsideiable pjrtj who then laboured to make him dious 
to the people give out that he bro ight with him twent) thou 
Band Laplanders elotbel in the skins of be-us all of their own 
killing and that tbey mutinied becauoe they had not bien re- 
galed with a bloody battle within two days after their Kiiding 
He was no sountr on the thione than fhjae who had ooutributed 
to placi hm theie finding that he hal rajde ^-jme changes at 
court whieh weie not to their humour eudi,a¥Onred to lend r 
him unpopulai by miaiepre^entitions of his person hit chiractar 
and hi3 actions They foun] that his nee had i resen blinee to 
that if Olivei Cromwell and dipt hira on a huge pa i ot mus 
tachoes to fiighten his perple with hi"* mercy was feir, his 
justice was cruelty ; his temperance, economy, prudent behaviouv, 
and application to business, were Dutch virtues ; and such as we 
had not been used to in our English kings. He did not fight a 
battle in which the tories did not slay double the number of 
what he had lost in the field ; nor ever raised a siege or gained a 
victory, which did not cost moie thin it was worth In short 
he was contriving the rum of hia kingdom j,nJ n oidei to it 
advanced Dr. Tillotson to the highest station ot the churoh my 
Lord Somers of the law Mr Montague of the treasury and the 
admiral at La Hogue of the fleet Such were the calumnies of 
the party in those times which wo ice S3 tuthfullv cop el. out 
by men of the same pnneiples un 1^ tl e rei^n f Iil. present 
majesty. 

As tlie schemes of these gentlemen are the most absurd and 
contradictory to common sense, the means by which they are 
promoted must be of the same nature. Nothing but weakuesH 
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and folly can dispose EDglishmen and ProtestaHta to mc uiMreat 
of a popish pretender : and the same abilities of mind will natu- 
rally qualify his adherents to swallow the most palpable and 
notorious falsehoods. Their self-interested and designing leaders 
cannot desire a more ductile and easy people to work upon. 
How long was it before many of this simple, deluded tribe were 
brought to bclie¥e that the Highlanders were a generation of 
men that could be eon(;iuered I The rabble of the party wero 
instructed to look upon them as so many giants and Saracens ; 
and were very much surprised to find, that every one of them 
had not with his broad sword mowed down at least a squadron 
of the king's forces. There were not only publio rejoicings in 
the camp at Perth, but liki'wise many private congratulations 
nearer ns, among these well wishers to their country, upon the 
victories of their friends at Pre&tun ; which continued till the 
rebels made their solemn cavalcade fiom Highgate. Nay, there 
were then some of these wise partisans, who conclnded, the 
government had hired two or three hundred hale men, who 
looked liie fox-hunters, to be bound and pmloned, if not to be 
executed, as representatives of the pretended captives. Their 
victories in Scotland have been innumerable ; and do longer ago 
than last week, they gained a very remarkable one, in which the 
Highlanders cut off all the Dutch forces to a man ; and after- 
wards, disgui^fing themselves in their habits, came up as friends 
to the king's troops, and put them all to the sword. This story 
had a great run for a day or two ; and I believe one might still 
find out a whisper among their secret intelligence, that the Duke 
of Mar Is actually upon the road to London, if not within two 
days' march, of the town. I need not take notice, that their suC' 
cesses in the battle of Dumblain are magnified among some of 
them to this day ; though a tory may very well say, with king 
Pyrrbus, ' That such another victory would undo them,' 
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Eut tLe most fruitful source of falsehood and calumny, is 
that which, one would think, should be the least apt to produce 
them ; I mean a pretended concern for the safety of our establish- 
ed religion. Were these people as anxious for the doctrines, 
which are esaential to the church of England, as they are for the 
nominal distinction of adhering to its interests, they would know, 
that the sine h t n f p bl oaths, allegiance to their 
king, Bubmiss n t th b h p al against popery, and ab- 
horrence of r b 11 n th g t j nts that adorn the charac- 
ter of the chu h f E gl nd an 1 n which the authors of the 
refonned reli n a th na n h always gloried. We justly 
reproach the Jesuits, who have adapted ail Christianity to tern 
poral and political views, for maintaining a position so repug- 
nant to the laws of nature, morality, and religion, that an e\il 
may be committed for the sake of good, which may arise from it. 
But wo cannot suppose even this principle, (as bad a one as it is) 
should influence those persons, who, by so many absurd and 
monstrous falsehoods, endeavour to delude men into a be- 
lief of the danger of the oharoh. If there be any relying on the 
solemn declarations of a prince, famed for keeping his word, con- 
stant in the public exercises of our religion, and determined in 
the maintenance of our laws, we have all the assurances that can 
be given us, for the security of the established church under his- 
government. When a leading man, therefore, begins to grow 
apprehensive for the church, you may be sure, that he is either 
in danger of losing a place, or in despair of getting one. Ii ia 
pleasant on these occasions, to see a notorious profligate seized 
with a concern for his religion, and converting his spleen into 
zeal. These narrow and selfish views have so great an influence 
in this city, that, among those who call themselves the landed 
interest, there are several of my fellow freeholders, who always 
fancy the church in danger upon the rising of bank-stock. But 
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tJie standing absurdities, without tlie belief of which no man is 
reckoned a staunch churchman, are, that there is a calve's-head 
oluh ; for which, (by the way,) some pious tory has made suitable 
hymns and devotions ; that there is a confederacy among the 
greatest part of the prelates to destroy Episcopacy ; and that all, 
who talk against Popery, are Presbyterians in their hearts. The 
emissaries of the party are so diligent in SIl:,^dmg rid eulous 
fictions of this kind, that at present, if we may ciedit oommon re- 
port, there are several remote parts of the nation m which it is 
firmly believed, that all the churches in London are shut up ; 
and that, if any clergyman walks the streets m his habits it is 
ten to one hut he is kmi.ki,d down by some sturdy schismatic 

We may ob'ieive upon this occasion, that theie ire miny 
particular falsehoods suited to the paiticulai climates and laii 
tudes in which they aie pubhsliod, according as the situation of 
the place mikes tham loss liable to diseoxery there is many a 
lie that will not thrive within a hundred miles of London njVi 
wo often find a he born in Southwark, that dies the same d^v on 
this side the watei and seveial pioduced in the byal waid of 
Portsoken of so fei-ble a make, as not to hear carriage to the 
Royal- Exehan^je However as the mints of calumny are per 
petually at woik, there aie a great numbei of curious inveutnii's 
issued out fioni time to timf, which £,rowcinient an ti^ the 
party, and cuculate thronjjh the whole kingdom 

As the design of this ptper is not to esaipeiato, but to nn 
deceive my counti\men, let me de'^iie them to consider the many 
inconveniences they brmg upon themselves by these mntu il m 
tercourses of credulity and falsehood I shall onlj remind the 
credulous of the stiong delusion they htve by this means bten 
led into, the greatest part of their hi es. Their hopes have been 
kept up by a succession of lies for near thirty years. How many 
persons Lave starved in espeotation of those profitable employ 
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mcnfs wliieli were promised them, by the autlior of tlicat! forgo 
ries ' how uniiy of tliem have died with great regret, wheu they 
thought ttey were within a, month of enjoying the ineHtiniiible 
blessings of a popish and arbitraiy reign 1 

I would, therefore, advise this blinded set of men, not to give 
credit to those persons, by whom they have been so often fooled 
and imposed upon ; but, on the contraiy, to think it an affront 
to their parts, when tliey hiar from any of them suoh accounts 
as they would not dare to tell them, hut on the presumption that 
they are ideots. Or if their zeal for the cause shall dispose them 
to bo credulous in any points that are favourable to it, I would 
beg of them not to venture wagers upon the truth of them : and 
in this present conjuncture, by no means to sell out of the stocks 
upon any news they shall hear from their good friends at Perth. 
A th p rty fict th p p Ij t f m th I 
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No. P. MONDAY, JANUARY IG. 
Vprba redaiguerit Vieo. 

I HAVE heard tliat several ladies of distinction, upon tlie n^ading 
of jnj fourth paper, are studyiBg methods how to make them- 
eelves useful to the puhlio. One has a design of keeping an oiien 
tea-tiible, where every man shall be welcome that is a friend to 
King George. Another is lor setting up an assembly for basset, 
where none shall be admitted to punt that have not taken the 
oatks. The third is upon an invention of a dress, which will put 
every torj lady out of countenance : I am not informed of the 
particulars, but am told in general, that she has contrived to siew 
her principles by the setting of her oommode; so that it will be 
impossible for any woman, that is disaffected, to be in the fashion. 
Some of them are of opinion that the Fan may be made use of, 
with good success, against popery, by exhibiting the corruptions 
of the church of Kome in various figures ; and that their abhor- 
rence of the superstitious use of beads, may be very aptlj ex- 
pressed in the make of a pearl necklace. As for the civil part 
of our constitution, it is unanimously agreed, among the leaders 
of the sez, that there is no glory in making a man their slave, 
whc has not naturally a passion for liberty ; and to disallow of 
all professions of passive-obedience, but from a Inver to his mis 

It happens very luckily for the interest of the whigs, that 
their very enemies acknowledge the finest women of Gfreat Britain 
to be of that party. The tories are forced to borrow their toasts 
from their antagonists ; and can eearce find beauties enough of 
their own side, to supply a single round of October. One may. 
indeed, sometimes discover among the malignants of the sex, a 
face that seems to have been naturally designed fc a whig lady ; 
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but then it ia so often flushed with rage, or souricl with Jisap 
pointments, that oiie cannot but be troubled to see it thrown 
away upon the owner. Would the pretty makoontent be per- 
suaded to love her king and country, it would diffuse a cheerful- 
ness through all her features, and give her quite anotlier air. I 
would, therefore, advise these, my gentle readers, as they consult 
the good of their faces, to forbear frowning upon loyalists, and 
pouting at the goTcrnment. In the mean time, what may we not 
hope, from a cause whioh is recommended by all the allurement 
of beauty, and the force of truth ! It is, therefore, to be toped, 
that every fine woman will make this laudable use of her charms ; 
and that she may not want to be frequently reminded of this 
great duty, I will only desire her to think of her country every 
time she looks in her glass. 

But because it is impossible to prescribe such rules aa shall 
be suitable to the sex in general, I sliall consider them under 
their Si^veral divisions of maids, wives, and widows. 

As f(>r virgins, who are unesperieneed in the wiles of men, 
they would do well to consider, how little they are to rely on the 
fiuth of lovers who, in less than a year, have broken their allegi- 
ance to their lawful sovereign ; and what Credit is to be given to 
the vows and protestations of such as shew themselves so little 
afraid of perjury. Besides, what would an innocent young lady 
think, should she marry a man without examining his principles, 
and afterwai-ds find herself got with child by a rebel ? 

In the nest place, every wife ought to answer for her man. 
If the husband be engaged in a seditious club, or drmka" myste- 
rious healths, or be frugal of his candles on a rejoicing night, let 
her look to him, and keep him out of harm's way ; or the world 
will be apt to say, she has a mind to be a widow before her time. 
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Slie oTiglit, in such cases, to exert the authority of the curtain 
lecture ; and if she finds him of a rebellious disposition, to tame 
him, as they do birds of prey, by dinning him in the ears all 
night long. 

Widows may be supposed women of too good sense not to 
discountenance all practices that have a tendency to the destruc- 
tion of maniind. Besides, they have a greater interest in prO' 
perty, than either maids or wives, and do not hold their jointures 
by the precarious tenure of portions or pin-money. So that it is 
as unnaturul for a dowager, aa a froo-holder, to be an enenjy to 
our constitution. 

As nothing is more instructive than esamplea, I would re- 
commend to the perusal of om- British virgins, the story of Clolia, 
a Roman spinster, whose behaviour is represented by all theii 
historians, as one of the chief motives that discouraged the Tar- 
quins from prosecuting their attempt to regain the throne, from 
whence fhcy had been expelled. Let the married women reflect 
iipon the glory accj^uired by the wife of Coriolanus, who, when her 
husband, after long exile, was returning into his country with Are 
and aword, diverted him from so cruel and unnatural an enter- 
prise. And let those who have out-lived their husbands, never 
forget their countTjworaan Boadioea, who headed her troops in 
person, against the invasion of a Eoman army, and encouraged 
them with this memorable saying, ' I, who am a woman, am re- 
solved upon victory or death i bnt as for you, who are men, you 
may, if you please, ehuse life and slavery.' 

But I do not propose to our British iadics, that they should 
turn Amazons in the service of their sovereign, nor SO mucli aa 
let their nails grow for the defence of their country. The inon 
will take the wort of the field off their bauds, and shew 
the world, that English valour cannot be matched, when it is 
animated by English beauty. I do not, however, disapprove the 
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project which ia now on foot for a 'Female Assooiation ; ' and 
since I hear the fair confederates cannot agree among themselves 
upon a form, shall presume to lay before them the following 
rough draft, to he corrected or improved, as tiiey in their wisdom 
shall think fit. 

We th t It d I te fth 1 fG t 

Btanwh n arudwtfnh ^atpas fly 

fE 1 d t th f 1 h d nd I £J us f t f thl 

d t til lut w th d Iff f th h 

tdt Itay t fthgddsaftyf 

nstt t A 1 d 1 hy ga^ ur 1 t ai d 

m I f th f 1 m J tj I g a t d 

hntodlnd ! tg dhte y ylh 

f t 1 p 1 mpl d y th f t wh tl 1 

1 IWpm phll Iplyt wtlly 
Ity t p jl yw d w h 11 tte d y 

pthwhll k Wdfl im t tl 

y w ! 11 th fl It 1 w th wh h t 

I d t p d w t! th m bj h 1 

L 11 f 1 t t 1 a y t th th th 

fftentwptth Itytym hdli 

not ready to use it in the defence of his country. We are deter- 
mined, in so good a cause, to endure the greatest hardsjiips and 
seyerities, if there should bo occasion ; and even to wear the ma- 
nufacture of our country, rather than appear the friends of a 
foreign interest in the richest French brocade. And forgetting 
all private feuds, jealousies, and animosities, we do unanimously 
oblige ourselves, by this our association, to stand and fall by one 
another, as loyal and faithful sisters and fellow subjects." 

N.B. This assooiation will be lodged at Mr. Motteux's 
where attendance will be given to the subscribers, who are to be 
ranged in their respective columns, as maids, wives, and widows 
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Et pwdimt oparam, et ileiidoutur turplla.— raiEHR. 

TuDuaii I haye already seen, in ' Tlie Town-talK,' a letter 
from a celebrated Englishman to the Pretender, which is, indeed 
an esoellent answer to his declaration, the title of this paper 
obliges me to publish the following piece, wliioli considers it in 
different lights. 

The Declaration of the Freeholders of Great Britain, in answer 
to tliat of the Pretender. 

We, by the meroy of God, freeholders of Great Britain, to 
tie Popish Pretender, who styles himself King of Scotland aud 
England, and defender of our faith. Defiance. Having seen a 
libel, which you have lately published against the king and peo- 
ple of these realms, under the title of a Declahation, We, in 
justice to the sentiments of our own hearts, have thought fit to 
cetum you the following answer; wherein we shall endeavour to 
reduce to method the several particulars, which you have con- 
trived to throw together with much malice, and no less confusion. 

Wo believe you sincere in the first part of your declaration, 
where you own it would be a great satisfaction to you, to be 
placed upon the throne by our endeiivours : but you discourage 
us from making use of them, by declaring it to be your right, 
' both by the laws of God and man.' As for the laws of God, we 
should think ourselves great transgressors of them, should we, 
for your saie, rebel against a prince, who, under God, is the 
moat powerful defender of that religion which we think the most 
pleasing to him : and as for the laws of man, we conceive Hose 
to be of that kind, which have been enacted from time to time, 
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for near thirty years past, against jou and jour pretensions, by 
the legislature of this kingdom. 

Xoa afterwards proneed io invectives against the rojal fam- 
ily ; which, we do assure yon, is a very impopular topic, except 
to your few deluded frioDds among the rabble. 

You call them ' aliens to our country,' not considering that 
King George has lived above a year longer in England than ever 
you did. You say they are ' distant in blood,' whereas nobody 
ever doubted that King George is great grandson to King James 
the first, though mauj believe that you are Bot son to King 
James the second. Besides, all the world acknowledge he is the 
nearest to our crown of the Protestant blood, of which you can- 
not have one drop in your veins, unless you derive it from such 
parents as you do not care for owning. 

Your next argument against the royal family, is, that they 
are ' strangers to our language : ' but they must be strangers to 
the British court who told you so. However, you must know, 
that we plara. men should prefer a king who was a stranger to our 
language, before one who is a stranger to our laws and religion ' 
f w Id never endure French sentiments, though delivered 
n u na ve dialect ; and should abhor an arbitrary prince, 
th gh he tyranniaed over us in the finest English that ever was 
p k For these reasons, sir, we cannot bear the thought of 

1 a ng man, that has been bred up in the politics of Louis the 
f t ntl talk intelligibly from the British throne ; especially, 
wl n we nsider, however he may boast of his speaking Eng- 
11,1 ays his prayers in an unltnown tongue. 

We eome now to the grievances for which, iti your opinion, 
we ought to take up arms against our present sovereign. The 
greatest you seem to insist upon, and which is moat in the mouths 
of yoar party, is the union of the two kingdoms ; for which his 
majesty ought most certainly to be deposed, because it was made 
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niider the reign of her, whom yon call your ' dear sister of glori- 
ous memory.' Other grievances which you hiut at under his 
majesty's administration, are, the murder of King Charles the 
first, who was beheaded before King George was horn ; and the 
Bufferings of King Charles the second, which, perhaps, his pre- 
sent majesty cannot wholly clear himself of, because he came into 
the world a day before his restoration. 

As on the one side you arraign his present majesty by this 
most extraordinary retrospect, on the other hand, you condemn 
his government hy what we may call the spirit of second sight. 
You are not content to draw into his reign those mischiefs that 
ivere done a hundred years ago, unless we anticipate those that 
may happen a hundred years hence. So that the keenest of your 
arrows either fall short of him, or fly over his head. We take it 
for a certain sign that you are at a loss for present griovancee, 
when you are thns forced to have recourse to your 'future pros- 
pects and ftiture miseries.' Now, sir, you must know, that we 
freeholders have a natural aversion to hanging, and do not know 
how to answer it to our wives and iamilies, if we should venture 
our necks upon the truth of jour prophecies. In our ordinary 
way of judging, we guess at the king's fature conduct by what 
we have seen already ; and therefore beg you will cscuse us, if, 
for the present, we defer entering into a I'ebellion, to which you 
so graciously invite us. When we have as bad a prospect of our 
King George's reign, as we should have of your's, thea will be 
your time to date another declaration from your court at Com- 
meroi : which, if we may be allowed to prophecy in our turn, can- 
uot possibly happen before the hundred and fiftieth year of your 
rtign. 

Having considered the past and future grievances mentiooed 
in joar declaration, we come now to tie present ; all of which 
are founded upon this supposition, that whatever is done by hia 
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majesty or his ministers to keep jou out of the British throne, Is 
a grievance. These, sir, may be grievances to you, but they are 
none to us. On the eonti'ary, we look upon them, as the greatest 
instances of his majesty's care and tenderness for his people. 
To take them in order : the first relates to the ministry, who are 
chosen, as you observe very rightly, out of the 7/0181, and not the 
best of 'your' subjects. Now, sir, can you in conscience think 
us to be such fools as to rebel against the king, for having em- 
ployed those who are his most eminent friends, and were the 
greatest sufferers in his cause, before he came to the crown ; and 
for having removed a geoeral, who is now actually in arms against 
him, and two secretaries of state, both of whom have listed them- 
selves in your service ; or because he chose to substitute ia their 
places, such men who had distinguished themselves by their zeal 
against you, in the most famous battles, negociations, and de- 
bates. 

The second grievance you mention, is, that the glory of the 
late queen has suffered, who, you insinuate, ' had secured to you 
tlie enjoyment of that inheritance, out of which you had been so 
long kept.' This may, indeed, be a reason why her memory 
should be precious with you ; but you may be sure we shall think 
never the better of her, for her having your good word. For the 
same reason, it makes us stare, when we hear it objected to his 
present majesty, ' that he is not kind to her faithful servants ; ' 
since, if we can believe what you yourself say, it is impossible 
they should be ' his faithful servants.* And by the way, many 
of yonr private friends here, wish you would forbear babbling at 
that rate : for to tell you a secret, we are very apt to suspect 
tliat any Englishman who deserves your praise deserves to be 
hanged. 

The nest grievance, which you have a mighty mind to redress 
among us, is the parliament of Great Britain, against whom you 
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bring a stale accusation, wliich has been used by every minority 
iu the memory of man nam ly that t was procured by unwar- 
rantable iuflucnoes an 1 pt b We cannot, indeed, blame 
you for being angry at th wt li e set such, a round price 
upon your head. Your t n f our high oouit of parlia- 
ment, puts us in mind t a t y f n told among us freehold- 
ers, concerning a rattle-brained young fellow, who being indicted 
for two or three pranis upon the highway, told the judge Le. 
would swear the peace against bim, for putting him in fear of liis 
life. 

The nest grievance is such a one, that we are amazed bow it 
could come into your head. Tour words are as follows. ' Whilst 
the principal powers engaged in the late wars, do enjoy the bless- 
ings of peace, and are attentive to discharge their debts, anil 
ease their people, trreat Britain, in the midst of peace, feels all 
the load of war. New debts are contracted, new armies are raised 
at home, Dutch forces are brought into these kingdoms.' What 
in the name of wonder do you mean ? Are you in earnest, or do 
you design to banter us ? Wliom is the nation obliged to, for ail 
tJiia load of war that it feels? Had you been wise enough to 
have slept at Bar-le-duc in a whole skin, we should not have con- 
tracted new debts, raised new armies, or brought 0¥er Dutch 
forces to make an example of you. 

The most pleasant grievance is still behind, and, indeed, a 
most proper one to close up this. ' King George has taken pos- 
session of the duchy of Bremen, whereby a door is opened to let 
in an inundation of foreigners from abroad, and to reduce these 
nations to the state of a province to one of the most iuoonsidora 
ble provinces of the empire.' And do you then really believe 
the mob-story, that King George designs to make a bridge of 
boats from Hanover to Wapping ? We would have yon know, 
that some of us read Baker's Clironiole, and do not find t!mh 
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William the Comiueror ever tliouglit of making England a pro- 
viuce to his natiye duchy of Normandy, notwithstanding it lay so 
much more convenient for that purpose : nor that King James 
the first had ever any thoughts of reducing this nation to the 
state of a province to his ancient kingdom of Scotland, though it 
lies upon the same continent. But pray how comes it to pass 
that the Electorate of Hanover has liecome all of a sudden oi.e 
of the most inconsiderable provinces of the empire? If you un- 
dervalue it upon the account of its religion, you have some rea- 
son foB what you say; though you should not think we are such 
strangers to maps, and live so much out of the world, as to be 
ignorant that it is for power and extent the second Protestant 
state in Gferraany; and whether you know it or no, the Protes- 
tant religion in the empire is looked upon as a sufficient balance 
against popery. Besides, you should have considered, that iu 
your declaration upon the king's coming to the throne of Great 
Britain, you endeavoured to terrify us from receiving him, by rep- 
resenting him ' as a powerful foreign prince, supported by a nu- 
merous army of his own subjects.' Be that as it will ; we are no 
more afraid of being a province to Hanover, than the Hanoveri- 
ans are apprehensive of being a province to Bremen. 

We have now taken notice of those gi'eat evils which you 
have come to rescue us from : but as they are such as we have 
neither felt or seen, we desire you will put yourself to no farther 
trouble for our sokes. 

Tou afterwards begin a kind of Te Deum, before the time, in 
that remarkable sentence, ' We adore the wisdom of the Divine 
Providence, which has opened a way to our restoration, by the 
success of those very measures that were laid to disappoint us for 
ever.' We arc at a loss to know what you mean by this devout 
jargon : but by what goes before and follows, we suppose it to be 
this : that the coming of King George to the crown has made 
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many inaleoontents, and by tliat means opened a way to your rog- 
toratioa; whereas, you should consider, that, if he had not come 
to the crown, the way had been open of itself. In the same pi- 
ous paragraph, ' You most earnestly eoujure us to pursue those 
methods for your restoration, which the finger of God seems to 
point out to US." Now the only methods which we can make itsa 
of for that end, are civil war, rapine, bloodshed, treasoi:, and per- 
jury; methods which we Protestants do Itumbly conceive, can 
never be pointed out to us by the finger of God. 

The rest of your declaratioa contains the encouragements 
you giye us to rebel. First, you promise to share with us ' all 
dangers and difficulties' which we shall meet with in tbis worthy 
enterprise. You are very much in the right of it : you have 
nothing to lose, and hope to get a crown : we do not hope for 
any new freeholds, and only desire to keep what we have. As, 
therefore, you are in the right to undergo dangers and difficulties 
to make yourself our master, we shall think ourselves as much in 
the right to undergo dangers and diffioultiea to hinder you from 
being so.' 

Secondly, You promise to ' refer your and our interest to a 
Scotch parliament,' which you are resolved to call immediately. 
We suppose you mean if the frost holds. But, sir, we are cer- 
tainly informed there is a parliament now sitting at Westminster, 
that are busy at present in taiing care both of the Scotch and 
English interest, and have actually done every thing which you 
would 'let' be done by our representatives in the- Highlands. 

Thirdly, ' You promise that if we will rebel for you against 
our present sovereign, you will remit and discharge all crimes of 
high treason, misprision, and all other crimes and offences whatso- 

» Tha honest freeholdei's conalmle too fast, in this place. The infer- 
eiioe from their own premisea ia only this. — We nhall tkinli nv/reehes at 
nmch in the right to -andergo nod angers and di^calties to assist i/(fu in being to. 
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ever, done or committed against you or your father.' But will 
you answer in this case, that King Georgo will forgive ua ? 
Otherwise we beseech you to consider what poor comfort it would 
be for a British freeholder to be conveyed up Holborn with your 
pardon in his pocket. And here we cannot but remark, that tho 
conditions of your general pardon are so stinted, as to shew that 
vou are very cautious lest your good nature should carry you too 
far. You exclade from the benefit of it, all those who do not 
' from the time of your landing lay hold on meroy, and return to 
their duty and allegiance.' By this moans all neuters and lookers- 
on are to be eieouted of course : and by the studied ambiguity 
in which you couch the terms of your gracious pardon, you still 
leaTC room to gratify yourself in all the pleasures of tyranny and 
revenge. 

Upon the whole, we have so bad an opinion of rebellion, as 
well as of your motives to it, and rewards for it, that you may 
rest satisfied, there are few freeholders on this side the Forth 
who will engage in it; and wo vorily believe that you wUl sud- 
denly take a resolution in your cabinet of Highlanders to scamper 
off with your now crown, which we are told the ladies of those 
parts have so generously clubbed for. And you may assure 
yourself that it is the only one you are like to get by this notable 
expedition. And so we bid you heartily farowel. 

Dated Jan. 19, in the seetrnd year of 
ouc public happineas. 
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One may venture to affirm, that all honest and dis inter ested 
Britons of what party soever, if they understood one another, are 
of the same opinion in points of government ; and that the gross 
of the people, who are imposed upon by terms which they do not 
comprehend, are whigs m their hearts. I'hey are made to be- 
lieve, that passive ohedience and non-resistance, unlimited power 
and indefeasible right, have something of a venerable and reli- 
gions meaning in them ; whereas in reality they only imply, that 
a king of Great Britain has a right to be a tyrant, and that his 
subjects are obliged in conscience to bo slaves. Were the case 
truly and fairly laid before them, they would know, that when 
they make a profession of auoh principles, they renounce their 
legal claim to liberty and property, and unwarily submit to what 
they really abhor. 

It is our happiness, under the present reign, to hear our king 
from the throne exhorting us to be 'zealous assertors of the lib- 
erties of our country;' which exclude all pretensions to an 
arbitrary, tyrannic, despotic power. Those, who have the mis- 
fortune to live under such a power, have no other law but the 
will of their prince, and consequently no privileges, but what are 
precarious. For though ia some arbitrary governments there 
may be a body of laws observed in the ordinary forms of justice, 
they are not sufficient to secure any rights to the people ; because 
they may be dispensed with, or laid aside, at the pleasure of the 
sovereign. 

And here it very much imports us to consider, that arbitrary 
power naturally tends to make a man a bad sovereign, who might 
possibly have been a good one. Lad he been invested with an au- 
thority limited and circumscribed by laws. None can doubt of 
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t!u3 tendency in arbitrary power, who consider, tliat it fills tlie 
mind of man with great and unreasonable oonceits of liiraself ; 
I'aises him into a belief, that he is of a superior species to his 
subjects ; estinguishes in him the principle of fear, whioh is- ouo 
of the greatest motives to all duties ; and creates an ambition of 
magnifying himself, by the exertion of such a power in all ite in- 
stances. So great is the danger, that when a sovereign can do 
wiiat he will, he will do what he can. 

One of tlie most arbitrary princes in our age was Mu!ey 
Ishmael, Emperor of Morocco, who, after a long reign, died 
about a twelve-mouth ago. This prince was a man of much wit 
and natural sense, of an active temper, undaunted courage, and 
great application. He was a descendant of Mahomet ; and so 
exemplary for his adiierence to the law of his prophet, that he 
abstained all his life from tho taste of wine ; began the annual 
fast, or Lent of HamadaUj two months before his subjects ; was 
frequent in hia prayers ; and that he might not want opportuni- 
ties of kneeling, had fixed in all the spacious courts of his palace 
large consecrated stones pointing towards the east, for any occa- 
sional exercise of his devotion. Whatmigiit not liave been hoped 
from a prince of these endowments, had they not been all rendered 
useless and ineffectual to the good of his people by the notion of 
that power which they ascribed to him! This will appear, if we 
consider how he esercisod it towards his subjects in those three 
great points whioh are the chief ends of government, the preser- 
vation of their lives, tho security of their fortunes, and the deter- 
minations of justice between man and man. 

Foreign envoys, who have given an account of their audiences, 
describe this holy man mounted on horseback in an open court, 
with several of his Alcaydes, or governma of provinces about 
him standing bare-foot, trembling, bowing to the earth and at 
every word he spokoj breaking out into pasiionatu eseUmations 
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of praise, as, ' Great is the wisdom of our lord the kbg ; our lord 
the king speaks as an angel from heaven.' Happy was the man 
among them, who was so much a favourite as to be sent on an er- 
rand to the most remote street in his capital ; which he performed 
with the greatest alacrity, ran through every puddle that lay in 
the way, and took care to return out of breath and covered with 
dirt, that he might shew himself a diligent and faithful minister. 
His majesty at tho same time, to exhibit the greatness of his 
power, and shew his horsemanship, seldom dismissed tho foreigner 
from his presence, 'till he had entertained him with the slaughter 
of two or three of his liege subjects, whom he very dexterously 
put to death with the tilt of his lance. St. Olon, the French 
envoy, tells us, that when he had his last audience of him, he re- 
ceived him iu robes just stained with an execution ; and tliat he 
was blooded up to his elbows by a couple of Moors, whom he had 
been hutdiering with his own imperial hands. By the calculation 
of that author, and many others, who have since given an account 
of his exploits, we may reckon that by his own arm he killed 
above forty thousand of his people. To render himself the more 
awful, ho chose to wear a garh of a particular colour when he was 
bent upon executions ; so that when he appeared in yellow, his 
great men hid themselves in corners, arnd durst not pay their 
court to him, till he had satiated his thirst of blood by the death 
of some of his loyal commoners, or of such unwary officers of 
Btate as chanced to come in his way. Upon this account we are 
told, that the first news inquired after every morning at Mequiaez, 
was, Whether the emperor were stiiTing, and in a good or bad 
humour? As this prince was a gie'it admirer of architecture, 
and employed many thousands m works of that kind, if he did 
not approve the plan or the pei-formince, it wis usu^l foi hira to 
shew the delicacy of hi% tiste by demolishing the building, and 
putting to death all that had a hand m it I have heaid but of 
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one instance of his mercy ; which was shewn to the master of an 
English vessel. This our conntryraaa presented him with a 
curious hatchet, which he reeeiyed very graciously; and asking 
him whether it had a good edge, tried it upon the donor, who 
slipping aside from the hlow, escaped with the loss only of his 
right ear ; for old Muley, upon second thoughts, considering that 
it was not one of his own suhjeots, stopped his hand, and would 
not send him to Paradise. I eannot quit this article of his ten- 
derness for the lives of his people, without mentioning one of his 
queens, whom he was remarkably fond of; as also a favorite prime 
minister, who was very dear to him. The first died by a kick of 
her lord the king, when she was big with child, for having gathered 
a flower as she was walking with him in his pleasure garden. The 
other was bastinadoed to death by his majesty; who, repenting 
of the drubs he had given him when it was too late, to maoifeat 
his esteem for the memory of so wortliy a man, executed the 
surgeon that could not cure him. 

This absolute monarch was as notable a guardian of the for- 
times, as of the lives of his suhjeots. When any man among his 
people grew rich, in. order to keep him from being dangerous to 
the state, he used to send for all his goods and chattels. Hia 
governors of towca and provinces, who formed themselves upon 
the example of their Grand Monarque, practised rapine, violenee, 
extortion, and all the arts of despotic government in their respec- 
tive districts, that they might he the better enabled to make him 
their yearly presents. For the greatest of his viceroys could 
only propose to himself a comfortable subsistence out of the plun- 
der of his province, and was in certain danger of being recalled 
or hanged, if he did not remit the bulk of it to his dread sove- 
reign. That he might make a right use of these prodigious 
ti'easurea, which flowed in to him from all the parts of his wide 
empire, he took care to bury them under ground, by tiie liands 
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of Ilia njost trusty slaves, and tlien out tlieir tli:ojtts, as tlie most 
efl'potual method to keep them from mating discoyeriea. These 
were his "Ways and Means for raising money, by which he weali- 
ened the hands of tho factious, and in any ease of emergency, 
could employ the whole wealtli of his empire, which ke had thus 
amassed together in his snhterraneous excheijiter. 

As there is no such thing as property under an arbitrary 
gOTernmeut, jou may learn what was Muley Ishmael's notion of 
it from the following story. Being upon the road, amidst his 
life-guards, a littlo before the time of the Kam-feast, ho met one 
of his Aloaydos at the head of his servants, who were driving a 
great floek of sheep to market. The emperor asked whose they 
were : the Alcayde answered with profound submission, ' They 
are mine, Istmael, son of Elcherif, of the line of Hassan.' 
' Thine ! thou son of a cuckold,' said this servant of the Lord, 
' I thought I had beea the only proprietor in this country ; ' upon 
which he run him through the body with his lance, and very 
piously distributed the sheep among his guards, for the celebra- 
tion of the feast. 

His determinations of justice bstwceu man aiid man, were in- 
deed very summary and decisive, and generally^ put an end to 
the vexations of a law-suit, by the ruin both of plaintiff and de- 
fendant. Travellers have recorded some samples of this kind, 
which may give us an idea of the blessings of his administration. 
One of his Alcaydes complaining to him of a wife, whom he had 
received from hia majesty's hands, and therefore could not divorce 
her, that she used to pull him by the beard; the emperor, to re- 
dress this grievance, ordered liis beard to be plucked up by the 
roots, that he might not be liable to any more such affronts. A 
(Ountry farmer having accused some of his negro guards for rob- 
bing liim of a drove of oxen, the emperor readily shot the ofl'en- 
dcrs ; but afterwards demanding reparation of the aueusor, for 
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56 P R E K H O L B E a . 

tLe loss of 30 many brave follows, and finding biiii insnWent, 
compounded tlie matter with him hj taking away his life. There 
are many other instanoeSj of the same kind. I must observe, 
however, under this head, that the only good thing he iseelebrafr 
ed for, during hia whole reign, was the clearing of the roads and 
highways of robbers, with, which they used to be very much in- 
fe-<ted But bis method was to slay man, woman, and child, who 
Ined within a certain distance from the place, where the robbery 
was committed. This extraordinary piece of justice could not 
lut hivo ita effect, by making every road in his empire unsafe for 
the piLfi,i«ion of a free-booter. 

I must not omit this emperor's reply to Sir Cloudesly Shovel, 
who had taken several of his subjects by way of reprisal, for the 
English captives that were detained in his dominions. Upon the 
»dmir<il's offering to exchange them on very advantageous terras, 
this good emperor sent him word, The subjects he had taken woro 
poor men, not worth the ransoming ; and that he might throw 
them overboard, or destroy them otherwise as he pleased. 

Rueh was the government of Muley Ishmael, ' the servant of 
God, the emperor of the faithful, who waa courageous in the way 
of the Lord, the noble, the good.' 

To conclude this account, which is extracted from the best 
authorities, I shall only observe, that he was a great admirer of 
his late most Christian majesty. In a letter to him, he compli- 
ments him with the title of ' sovereign arbiter of the actions and 
wills of his people.' And in a book published by a Frenchman, 
who was sent to him as an ambassador, is the following passage, 
' He is absolute m his states, and often compares himself to the 
emperor of Frtnoe who he says is the only person that knows 
how to reigi like hirnstlf and to make his wili the law ' 

This was th^t emieror f France to whom tin p rs'iu wlio 
has a great n in I to be king of these realms owed Ins i dni^ntUiii, 
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and from whom he learned his notions of government. What 
should hinder one, whose mind is so well seasoned with aiioh pre- 
possessions, from attempting to copy after his patron, in the ez- 
ereise of such a power; espeeial!y eonsideriug that the party who 
espouse his interest, never fail to oompliment a prince that dis- 
tributes all hie plaoes among them, with unlimited power on his 
part, and nnconditional obedience on that of his subjects. 



No. 11. FRIDAY, JAKUARY 27. 

Honi suit qui mal y penso. 

By our latest advices, both from town and country, it appears, 
that the ladies of Great Britain, who are able to bear arms, that 
is, to smile or frown to any purpose, have already begun to com- 
mit hostilities upon the men of each opposite party. To this end 
we are assured, that many of them on both sides exercise before 
their glasses every morning ; that they have already cashiered 
several of their followers as mutineers, who have contradicted 
them in some political conversations ; and that the whig ladies 
in particular, design very soon to have a genera! review of theii 
forces at a play bespoken by one of their leaders. This set of 
ladies, indeed, as they daily do duty at court, are much more ex- 
pert in the use of their airs and graces than their female antago- 
nists, who are most of them bred in the country ; so that the 
sisterhood of loyalists, in respect of the fair malecontents, an; 
like an army of regular forces, compared with a raw undisciplined 
pllitla. 

It is to this misfortune in their education that we may ascribe 
the rude and opprobrious language with which the disaffected 
part of the sex treat the present royal family. A little lively 
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rustiu, who Iiath been trained up in ignorance anJ prejudice, will 
pratlie treason a whole wiater'a evening, and string togctlier a 
parcel of silly seditious stories, that are equally void of decency 
and truth. Nay, joa sometimes meet with a zealous matron, 
who sets wp for the pattern of a parish, uttering such invectives 
aa are highly mis-becoming her, both as a woman and a subject. 
In answer, therefore, to such disloyal termagants, I shall repeat 
to them a speech of the honest and blunt dute du Sully, to an 
assembly of popish ladies, who were railing very bitterly against 
Henry the fourth, at bis accession to the Frenoh throne; 
" Ladies," said he, " you have a very good king, if you know 
when yon are welL However, set your hearts at rest, for he is 
not a man to be scolded or scratched out of his kingdom." 
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hid the portraits of all the lasociafe", ttey wouid mate a finer 
auction of pictures, tlian he oi any bodj else had extibitLd 

ReTeral of these kdiei indeed ciiti(,isecl upon tlie form of 
the aasjciition One of thtm, aftti the perti'.il of it, wondered 
that imoDg the fiaturos to be used in detonoe of their countiy 
there wao no mention made uf teeth , upon which she smiled vet v 
chaimmglj, and disooyered as fine a set as ever eye fcchdJ 
Another, who was a tall lovely prude, holding «p her head in b 
most mijeatic monnei, said, with aone disdain, ■ihe thcught i 
good Jietk might have done hia majesty as much aer\ice ai 
smiles 01 dimples A thud lojkecl upon the association as defco 
tive, hetauBe so neces'aiy a word as hands was omitted ^nd by 
her minner of takiiij; up the pen, it was easy to gui-sB the itason 
of her ohiection 

Most of the persons wlic aswciatnJ, have done much men 
than by the letter of the assLCiitun they were obliged to, hiv 
ing not only act their names to it, but subatribed their oo^eiaJ 
aids and subsiJios for tlic carrjii ^ on so good a cause In the 
Tirgm column is one ■who subsciibcs fifteen Ijvers, ill of then 
good men and true There ih mother who subsoiibesfive idmir 
era, with one till TiandBoiae black man fit to be a colonel li 
short, theie is •^eaaee one in this Lst who does not engine heiaelf 
to aujjly 1 (juota ot busk youig felbws mii j of them iheadj 
equipt with bite and fcithers Among the ret «ia i prett\ 
sprightly coquette, with spirlvhng e^ es who siil sciibcd two ijui 
ers of arrows 

In the column of wives the flist thd tool, pen m hand, writ 
her own name and one vissal, meaning hei husband Anothei 
subscribes hoi husband and three sons Another her husbanl 
and SIX coach horses Most in this catabgue paiitd tbeinsehKS 
with their respectrte mates, answering foi them as men if honest 
prinoiples, and fit for the service 
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N. B. There were two in this column that wore ajoooiation 
ribbons ; the first of them subscribed her busbaud, and her hus- 
band's friend ; the second a husband and five lovers ; but upon 
inquiry into their cliaracters, they are both of them found to be 
tones, who bung out false colours to be spies upon the associa- 
tion, or to insinuate to the world by their subscriptions, as if a 
lady of whig principles could love any man besides her husband. 

The widow's column is headed by a fine woman who calls 
herself Boadicea, and subscribes six hundred tenants. It was, 
indeed, observed thit the strength of the ^sstcutun liy most m 
this column, eveiy widow m propoition to her jointure, haviig 
a great numl i,r of admirer*!, and most of them distinguished as 
able men. Those who hiie examined this hat, compute thit 
there may bo thii-e icgiments laised out of it in which theie 
gball not be one man under six foot high 

I rpnst not conclude this account, without taking mti e of 
the assooiition rbbon, bj which fbese leautiful c nieluiles 
hive tgieed to distinguish themselves It is, mdeed so veiy 
pretty an ornament, that I wonder any English wom^n will be 
without il A lady of the ass) ati^n who beirs this badge of 
allegiance uj. du hor bieast, nituiolly producer a desue m every 
male beholder, ot gaining a place m a beait which cariies on it 
such a visible mark of its fidelity. When the beauties of our 
island arc thus industrious to shew their principles as well as 
their charms, they raise the sentiments of their countrymen, and 
inspire them at the same time both with loyalty and love. What 
numbers of proselytes may wo not expect, when the most amiable 
of the Britons thus exhibit to their admirers the only terms upon 
■which they are to hope for any correspondence or alliance with 
them ! It is well known that the greatest blow the French nation 
sver received, was the dropping of a fine lady's garter, in the 
reign of King Edward the third. The most remarkable battleis 
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which have been since gained over that nation, were fought midur 
the auspices of a blue ribbou. As our British ladies have still 
the same faceSj and our men the same hearts, why may we not 
hope for the same giorious achievements from the iniuenco of 
this beautiful breast-knot ? 



No. 12. MONDAY, JANUARY 30. 

paUiie, de^uo universu republicii Ueoetijile aUlsaater, nt lusatuieaa, no forlitar. 

This day having been set apart by public authority to raise 
in us an abhorrence of the great rebellion, which involved this 
nation in so many calamities, and ended in the mnrder of their 
sovereign ; it may not be unseasonable to shew the guilt of rebel- 
lion in general, and of that rebellion in particular which is stirred 
up against his present majesty. 

That rebellion is one of the most heinous crimes which it is 
in the power of man to commit, may appear from several consid- 
erations. First, As it destroys the end of all government, and 
the benefits of civil society. Government was instituted for 
maintaining the peace, safety, and happiness of a people. These 
great ends are brought about by a general conformity and sub- 
mission to t]iat frame of laws wiiich is established in overy com- 
munity, for the protection of tlie innocent, and the punishment 
of the guilty. As on the one side men are secured in the quiet 
possession of their lives, properties, and every thing they have 
a right to ; so on the other side, those who offer them any injury 
in these particulars, are subject to penalties proportioned to theii 
respective offences. Government, therefore, mitigates the in 
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equality of power among particular persons, aLsd mates an in- 
nocent man, though of the lowest rank, a matcli for the mightiest 
of his fcllow-suhjecta ; since he has the force of the whole com- 
munity on his Hidi- whiot is ahle to control the insolence or m- 
juatice of any priTite oppressor. Now rebellion disappoints all 
these ends and henofits of goi ernment, by raising a power in 
opposition to that authority which has been established among a 
peopk for their mutual welfaie and defence. So that rebellion ia 
as great an evil to society, as government itself is a blessing. 

In the nest place, rebellion is the violation of those engage 
ments, which every government exacts from such persons as live 
under it ; and consequently, the most base and pernicious in- 
stance of treachery and perfidiousneaa. The guilt of rebellion in- 
creases in proportion as these engagements are more solemn and 
obligatory. Thus if a man makes his way to rebellion through 
perjury, he gives additional horrors to that crime, which is in it- 
self of the blacliest nature. 

We may likewise consider rebellion as a greater complication 
of wickedness than any other crime we can commit. It is big 
with rapine, sacrilege, and murder. It is dreadful in its mildest 
effects, as it impoverishes the public ; ruins pai'ticular families 
begets and perpetuates hatreds among follow- subjects, friends, 
and relations ; makes a country the seat of war and desolation 
and exposes it to the attempts of its foreign enemies. In short, 
as it is impossible for it to take effeot, or to make the smallest pro- 
gress, but through a continued course of violence and bloodshed 
a robber or a murderer looks like an innocent man, when we 
compare him with a rebel. 

I shall only add, that aa in the subordination of a government 
the king is offended by any insults or oppositions to an inferior ma- 
gistrate ; so the sovereign ruler of the universe is affronted by a 
breach of allegiance to those whom he has set over ws : Provi- 
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deiico liaYing delegated to tte supremo magistrate in eveiy conn 
try the same power for tlie good of men, which that Buprome ma- 
gistrate transfers to those several officers and substitutes who act 
under him, for the preserving of order and justice. 

Now if we take a view of the present rebellion which is formed 
against his majesty, wo shall find in it all the guilt that is natu- 
rally inherent in this crime, without any single oireum stance to 
alleviate it. Insurreotlons among a people to rescue themsolves 
from the most violent and illegal oppressions ; to throw off a ty^ 
ranny that makes property precarious, and life painful ; to pre- 
serve their laws and their religion to themselves and their pos- 
terity ; are eseused from the necessity of such an undertaking, 
when no other means are left for tkc security of every tiing that 
is dear and valuable to reasonable creatures. By the frame of 
our constitution, the duties of protection and alleglanco are re- 
ciprocal; and as the safety of a community is the ultimate end 
and design of government, when this, instead of being preserved, 
is manifestly destroyed, civil societies are ezcusable before God 
and man, if tbey endeavour to recover themselves out of so mise- 
rable a condition. For in such a ease government becomes an 
evil instead of a blessing, and is not at all preferable to a state 
of anarchy and mutual independence. For these reasons, we 
have searoe ever yet heard of an insurrection that was not either 
coloured with grievances of the highest kind, or countenanced by 
one or more branches of tte legislature. But the present rebel- 
lion is formed against a king, whose right has been established 
by frequent parliaments of all parties, and recognised by the 
inost solemn oaths ; who has not been charged with one illegal 
proceeding ; who aets in perfect concert with tte lords and com- 
mons of the realm; who is famed for tis equity and goodness, 
and has already very much advanced the reputation and interest 
of our country. The guilt, therefore, of this rebellion, has in it 
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all the most a^ravating eircwmatances ; wliich will etill appear 
more plainly, if we consider, in the first place, the real motiyes 
to it. 

The rehellion, whiuh was one of the moat flagitious in itself, 
and described with the most horror by historians, is that of Cata' 
lino and his associates. The motives to it are displayed at large 
by the Roman writers, in order to inspire the reader with the ul 
most detestation of it. Cataline, lie chief of the rebellion, had 
been disappointed in his competition for one of the first ofE.cea 
in the government, and had involveJ himself in such private debts 
and difficulties, as nothing could extricate him out of, but the 
ruin of an administration that would not intrust him with posts 
of hon m or profit His principal accomplices were men of the 
sime chtractor and animated by the same incentives. They 
eompl imed that pjwi,r was lodged in the hands of the worst, to 
the oppression oi the best ; and that places were conferred on 
unworthy men, to the exclusion of themselves and their friends. 
Many of them were afraid of public justice for past crimes, and 
some of them stood actually condemned as traitors to their eoun- 
ti'y. These were joined by men of desperate fortunes, who hoped 
to find their account in the confusions of their country, were ap- 
plauded by the meanest of the rabble, who always delighted in 
change, and privately abetted by persons of a considerable figure, 
who aimed at those honours and preferments which were in the 
possession of their rivals. These are the motives with which 
Cataline's rebellion is branded in history, and which are ex- 
pressly mentioned by Sallust. I shall leave it to every unpre- 
judiced reader to compare them with the motives which have 
kindled the present rebellion in his majesty's dominions. 

As this rebellion is of the most ei'iminal nature from its mo- 
tives, so it is likewise if we consider its consequences. Should it 
Bucceed. {a supposition which, God be thanhed, is very estrava- 
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we imagine that the Koman Catholics of our own nation would 
so heartily embarlt in an enterprise, to tbe visible baaari of their 
lives and fortunes, did thoy only hope to enjoy their religion 
under those laws which are now in force ? In short, the danger 
to tbe Protestant eause is so manifest, that it would be an af- 
front to tbe understanding of tbe reader to endeavnur farther to 
prove it. 

Arbitrary power is so interwoven with popery, and bo neoes- 
s y t mt du t s ineeable to the education of the Pre- 
t d c nf mal 1 to the principles of his adherents, and so 

n tu 1 t the ns 1 n e f conijuerors, that should our invader 
g n th gn p w by violence, there is no doubt but be 

vf Id p t by tyianny. I shall leave to tbe reader's own 

consideration, the change of property in general, and tbe utter 
extinction of it in our national funds, the inundation of nobles 
without estates, prelates without bishopries, officers civil and 
military without plocea ; and in abort, tbe several occasions of 
rapine and revenge, which would necessarily ensue upon such a 
fatal revolution But by the blessing of Providence, and the 
wi'^dom of bis majesty's administration, this melancholy prospect 
la as distant as it is dreadful. 

These are the consequences which would necessarily attend 
the success of the present rebellion. But we will now suppose 
that the event of it should for some time remain doubtful. Id 
this case we are to expect all the miseries of a civil war ; nay. 
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the armiea of the greatest foreign princes would he subsisted,' and 
all the battles of Europe fought in England, The rebels haTe 
already shewn us, that tliey want no inclination to promote their 
cause by fire and sword, where they have an opportunity of prac- 
tising their barbarities. Should such a fierce and rapacious host 
of men, as that which is now in the highlands, fall down into our 
t J th t w 11 I pi d I d A cultivated, how 
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No. 13. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 

The most common, anil indeed the moat natural division of 
all offences, is into those of omission and commission. We may 
make the same division of that particular set of crimes which 
regard human society. The greatest crime which can he cum- 
mitted against it is tthellion ; as was shewn in my last paper. 
The greatest crime of omission, is an indifference in tte particu- 
lar members of a society, when a rebellion is actually begun 
among them. In such a juncture, though a man may be innocent 
of the great breach whiob, is made upon government, he is highly 
culpable, if he does not use all the means that are suitable to his 
station, for reducing the community into its former state of ptaue 
and good order. 

Our obligation to be active on such an occasion appears from 
the nature of oivil government, which is an institution, whereby 
we are all confederated together for our mutual defence and seeu. 
rity. Men who profess a stato of neutrality in limes of public 
danger, desert the common Interest of tbeir fellow-subjects; and 
act with independence to" that constitution into which they aie 
incorporated. The safety of the whole rerjuires our joint en- 
deavours. When this is at stake, the indifferent are not properly 
a part of the community ; or rather are liio dead limbs, which 
are an encumbrance to the body, instead of being of use to it. 
Besides that, the protection which all receive from the same 
government, justly calls upon the gratitude of all to strengthen 
it, as well as upon their aelf.interest to preserve it. 

But farther ; if men, who in their hearts are friends to a 
government, forbear giving it their utmost assistance against its 
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bo active, such a one would he sure to join himself to that side 
which had the good of their country most at heart For this 
reason thoir famous law-giver condomiied the persons who sat 
idle in divisions so dangerous to the government, aa aliens to the 
community, and therefore to be cut off from it as unprofitable 
members. 

Further ; Indifference cannot but he eriminal, when it is 
oonverBant about objects which, are so far from being of an in- 
different nature, that they are of the highest importance to our- 
selves and our country. If it be indifferent to us whether wo 
are free subjects or slaves ; whether our prince be of our own re- 
ligion, or of one that obliges him to extirpate it; we are in the 
right to give ourselves no trouble in the present juncture. A 
man governs himself by the dictates of virtue and good sense, 
who acts without zeal or passion in points that are of no conse- 
q^uenee : but when the whole community is shaken, and the safety 
of the public endangered, the appearance of a pliilosophloal or 
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an affected indolence must arise either from stupidity, or porfidi- 

When iu tte division of patties among us, men only strove 
f Dr tLe first pl'ice in the prince's favour ; when all were attached 
I the same form of government, and contended only for the 
highest offtcta m it ; a. prudent and an honest man might look 
upon the struggle with indifference, and he in no great pain for 
the success of either side. Bat at present the contest is not in 
reility between "Whigs and Tories, but between Loyalists and 
Bebels Our country is not now divided into two parties, who 
pi )xo 6 the same end by different means; but into such as would 
prp^otvo an 1 ^uch as would destroy it. Whatever denommations 
we m kht lauj^e ourselves under in former times, men who have 
•juy natural love to their country, or sense of their duty, should 
exert the r united strength in a cause that is common to all par- 
ties IS they ire Protestants and Britons. In such a ease, an 
av wed indifft-ionce is treachery to our fellow-subjeots ; and a 
lul ewaim allegiance may prove as pemicioas in its conaeijaences 
as treason. 

I need not repeat here what I have proved at large in a for- 
mer paper, that we are obliged to an active obedience by the 
solemn oaths we have taken to his majesty ; and that the neutral 
kind of indifference, which is the subject of this paper, fall' 
short of that obligation they lie under, who have taken such 
oaths ; as will easily appear to any one who considers the form 
of those sacred and religious engagements. 

How then can any man answer it to himself, if, for the sake 
of managing hia interest or character among a party, or out of 
any personal pique to those who are the most conspicuous for 
their zea! in li 3 majesty's service, or from any other private and 
self-interested motive, he stands as a looker-on when the govern- 
ment is attacked by an open rebellion ? especially when thos^ 
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eiigagi,d in it, cannot have the least prospeot of success, but by 
the assistance o£ the ancient and hereditary enemies to the 
British nation. It is strange that these lukewarm friends to tho 
government, whose zeal for their sovereiga rises and falls with 
their credit at court, do not consider, before it be too late, that 
as they strengthen the rebels by their present Indifferenee, they 
at the same time establish, the interest of those who are their 
rivals and competitors for publio posts of honour. When there 
is an end put to this robolHon, these gentlemen cannot pretend to 
have had any merit in so good a work: and they may well be- 
lieve the nation will never care to see those men in the highest 
offices of trust, who when they are out of them, will not stir a 
finger in its defence. 



No. 14. MONDAY, FEBIIUAKY f 



Illppo1)>tiis ahllt, qo 



Fm M5 in the seventh p^per considered manv ''t Ihuac filse 
liood^, by whiob the cauie of (nr malecjntents is suppjited I 
shill here spoak of that estra^igant credulity which dis-pooes 
cieh particular member of tlieir party to believe them This 
strange al'Writy in believing absurdity and inconsistence may be 
tailed the politioal fiith cf a tory 

A pi,tson «]io IS thoroughly endowed with this political faith 
like a man in a dream, is entertained from one end of his life to 
the other with objects that have no reality or esistence. He ia 
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daily nourished and kept in humour by fi t d 1 1 on ; and 

may lie compared to the old obstinate kn f,ht m R 1 liis, that 
every moriiiiig swallowed a chimera for hi kf t 

This political faith of a malecontont alt th f nded oa 
hnpe. He doca not ^ve credit to any th b t a proba- 

ble, but because it is pleasing. His wish h m nstead of 

reasons, to confirm the truth of what he hears. There is no re- 
port BO incredible or contradictory in itself which he doth not 
clieerfully believe, if it tends to tlie advancement of the cause. 
In short, a maleoontent, who is a good believer, has generally 
reason to repeat the celebrated rant of an ancient father, ' Credo 
quia impossibile est :' which is as much as to say, ' It must be 
true, because it is impossible.' 

It has been very well observed, that the most credulous laar 
in the world is the atheist, who believes the imiverse to be the 
production of chance. In the same manner a torj, who is the 
greatest believer in what is improbable, is the greatest infidel in 
what is certain. Let a friend to the government relate to him a 
matter of fact, he turns away his ear from him, and gives him the 
lie in every look. But if one of liis own stamp should tell him 
that the king of Sweden would be suddenly at Perth, and that 
his army is now actually marching thither upon the ice ; ho hugs 
himself at the good news, and gets drunk upon it before ho goes 
to bed. This sort of people puts one in mind of several towns in 
Europe that are inaccessible on the one side, while they lie open 
and unguarded on the other. The minds of our malecontents are 
indeed so depraved with those falsehoods which they are porpotu- 
ally imbibing, that they have a natural relish for error, and have 
quite lost the taste of truth in political matters. I shall there- 
fore dismiss this head with a saying of King Charles the second 
This monarch, when he was at Windsor, used to amuse himself 
with the eonversatbn of the famous Vossius, who was full of sto- 
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ries relating to the antiquity, learning, and manners, of the Chi- 
neae; and at the same time a froe-thinter in points of religion. 
The Hag, upou hearing him repeat some incredible accounts of 
these eastern people, turning to those who were ahont him, ' Tbis 
learned divine,' said he, ' is a very strange man : he helieves 
every thing but the bible.' 

Having thus &r considered the political faith of the party as 
it regards matters of fact, let us, in the nest place, tako a view 
of it with respect to those doctrines which it embraces, and wliich 
are the fundamental pointa whereby they are distinguished from 
those, whom they used to represent aa enemies to the constitu- 
tion in ohurcli and state, , How far their great articles of politi- 
cal faith, with respect to our ecclesiastical and civil government, 
are consistent with themselves, and agreeable to reason and truth, 
may be seen in the following paradoses, which are the essentials 
of a tory's creod, with relatioa to political matters. Under the 
name of tories, I do not hore comprehend multitudes of well- 
designing men, who were formerly included under that denomi- 
nation, but are now in the interest of Ins majesty and the present 
government. These have already seen the evil tendency of siieh 
principles, which are the Oredenda of the party, as it is opposite 
to that of the whiga. 

AUTICLE I. 

Tliat the churcli of England will he always in danger, til! it 
has a popish king for its defender. 



That, for the safety of the church, no subject should he tole- 
rated in any religion different from the established ; hut that the 
head of our church may be of that religion which is most repug- 
nant to it. 
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Tliat tlic "Protostant interest iu thia imtioii, and in all Eu- 
rope, could not but flourish under the protection of one, who 
thinks himself obliged, on pain of damnation, to do all that lies 
in bis power for the extirpation of it. 

That we may siifely rely upon the promises of one, whose re- 
ligion allows him to make them, and at the same time obliges 
him to break them. 

That a good man should have a greater abhorrence of Pres- 
hyterianism which is perveraeneBB, than of Popery which is but 
idolatry. 

That a person who hopes to be King of England by the 
assistance of France, would naturally adhere to the British in- 
terest, which is always opposite to that of the Trench, 

That a man has no opportunities of learning how to govern 
the people of England in any foreign country, so well as in France. 

That ten millions of people should rather ehuso to fall into 
slavery, than not acknowledge their prince to be invested with 
an hereditai'y and indefeasible right of oppression. 



That we are obliged in conscience to become subjects of 

duke of Savoy, or of a French king, rather than enjoy for o 

sovereign, a priueo who is the first of the royal blood in t 
Protestant line. 
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That nou-rcsistance is tlie duty of every Christian, whilst he 
is in a good place. 

That we ought to profess tie doctrine of passive obedience 
until Bueh time as nature rebels against principle, that is, until 
we are put to the necessity of practising it. 

That the Papists have taken up arms to defend the church 
of England with the utmost hazard of their lives and fortunes. 



That there is an unwarrantable faction in this island, i 
sisting of King, Lords, and Cor 



That the legislature, when there is a majority of whigs in it, 
iias not power to make laws. 

That an act of parliament to impower the king to Bccnre 
suspected persons in times of rebellion, is the means to establish 
the sovereign on the throne, and consequently a great infringe- 
ment of the liberties of the throne. 
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No. 15. FIHDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 1710. 



It is with great pleasure that I see a race of female patriots 
springing up in this island. The fairest among the daughters of 
Great Britain no longer confine their cares to a domestic life, but 
are grown anxious for the welfare of their country, and shew 
ihemselves good stateswomen as well as good LousewiTes. 

Our she- confederates keep pace with na in ijuashing that rebel- 
lion which had begun to spread itself among part of the fair sei. 
If the men who are true to their king and country have taken 
Preston and Perth, the ladies have possessed themselves of the 
opera and the play-house with as little opposition of bloodshed. 
The non-resisting women, like their trothera in the Highlands, 
think no post tenable against an army that inakos so fine an ap- 
pearance ; and dare not look them in the face, when they are 
drawn up in battle-array. 

As an instance of this cheerfulness in our fair fellow-subjects 
to oppose the designs of the pretender, I did but suggest in one 
of my former papers, ' That the fan might be made use of with 
good success against Popery, by exhibiting the corruptions of the 
church of Rome in various figures;' when immediately they took 
the hint, and have since had frequent consultations upon several 
ways and methods ' to make the fan useful.' They have unani- 
mously agreed upon the following resolutions, which are indeed 
very suitable to ladies who are at the same time the most bnauti. 
ful and the most loyal of their sex. To hide their faces behind 
the fan, when they observe a tory gazing upon them. Never to 
peep throngn it, but in order t« pick out men, whose principles 
make tliom worth the oonquest. To return no other answer to a 
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torya aldresac tlin liy ouot g the st ek? of t all the while 
I e 3 talk ng to tl e To ay d diopp g t n tl e ne gl 1 our 
od of a m lecontent that he in y not hiTe in nj.] t ty of 
t k Hj, t up T hew t!i r d stcl t of any Ja ob te at ry b i 
fi t of t Tof Uaf nnnf, thems hes when a t y con es ntn 
o of the r as nil s as h g I sord red at th & j^tt ot I n 

ih se re the es by wh he cry f n aj n the hanls of a 
fi e wo na I eo no bo n «ahIo to t! e fubl e B t they ha e t 
p es nt unle eons ler t on c ta n fa s of a Pi te t nt m k 
tl at th y mi hive i mo e estens e fi a I r so a 

Ijhonence f Poj.cTy a whole cr wl of telolle a f tl ey 
ntend to 1 t the w Id see wh<»t party they are of by figi es and 
des gas pon these fans as the tn ghts errant used to 1 st 
gu ah thems 1 sly levi ea on the r ah elda 

There ro several sketches of [ et rea wh h have been al 
reidy pre e tfd to the lad ea for the r pprubat on and o t ot 
wh oh several h ve iiad ti e r 1 ce A pretty young ladj v 11 
V yson ({orwtha fan wh cl ! as on t a du neri f 1 Ij 
bla k ejed veat 1 who a e nd avo r n„ to creep out at tl e 
j^rate"* Another h a a fan ountod with a fi e p per o wh h 
a ej resented a gioup uf pooplo upon tl a r knees ve j devoutly 
wo -sh pp ng a old ten penny n 1 A oe ta n lady of gr t 
learn ng has choaen for her de e the eo nc 1 of Trent ind 
anotl e who has a gooi ait al t un ha fillel h r f ll h 
fig re of a 1 go tawlry won an rep esent n^^ tl whor of Bal 
io wh ch sne S esolve 1 to prea 1 fuU n the f e of ny s t r 
1 putant vk se argune ts have a te doacy to P [O y Tl 
f How g d a gns are al eady execute 1 on s veral m unt a- 
The ee em ny of tl e holy Pont fi open ng tho mouth of i 
A nal n a f 11 cons e ory An !! g utleman w th a tr pie c w 
upon ha heal and b g w th el Id he ng tlfe jortnf of Poje 
Joan B ah p B n po cl s g fei" a i ml t ea of f ^gnU 
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and brushwooil, fl r the convoraion of heretioa. A figurD reach- 
ing at a sceptre with one hand, and holding a ctaplet of beads 
in the other ; with a distant view of SniitMeld. 

When our ladies make their zeal thus visible upon their fans, 
and every time they open them, display an error of the church 
of Eome, it cannot but have a good effect, by shewing the enemies 
f m p t tabl hm t th f Uy f wh t th y t 1 

g f At 1 a. t y t 11 th t f m ! m 

t gill f pp^tgthPt«tat Ig th 
k wh 1 g ! > ts d ti 1 1 h wh h m d 

f f th d t f tl R m th h B 1 

y ! dy w 11 f t !y 1 f h w II b p f t 

mt ith t ytlt ptfFpj d 

as h 111- ty will jth pthp It ythf 

th t lasl bl I d 1 1 t b t y 1 1 1 m h 

w 1! b w m t 1 I ty P t B t w! Id 

t I m h f I hp t 

Tl b tflpttth 1 Iwhmimp dto ra 
b m th m t i d f my d w U 1 k d 11 

t fl t tl t d p t t p t 1 w II 

1 g u. ght I h 11 th f ly ff t f th 

tl gl t p t th t h ehly d h d t 

wh th th f my t 1 b m d f w tl g d t 

p 1 1 1 1 1 t A F 1 Id I w Id t L tl Qi 

fi th t w P t t t b t t th 

t 1 y t 1 Pim w B t I th 

tl y w Id w t t th m d f th t ^ 

m t tl y Id h 1 1 th f th ! g 

f ty 1 g m t Wiii mght t d ce f 

M 1 y I h I Tuik d pp g h h dk h f 1 

S igl b p p bject t p th lb b ti f 

dptp Ifl y fthjh f 
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for buflcsque, vyliLit would thcj think of a French cobhler cutting 
shoes for several of his fellow-suhjects out of an old apple-tree ? 
on the contrary, a fine woman, who would maintain the dignity 
of her sex, might hear a String of galley slaves, dragging their 
chains the whole breadth of her fan ; and at the same time, to 
celebrate her own triumphs, might order every slave to be drawn 
with the face of one of ber admirers. 

I only propose these as hitus to my gentle readers, which they 
may alter or improve as they shall think fit : but cannot conclude 
without congratulating our country upon this disposition among 
the most amiable of its inhabltanis, to consider in their orna- 
ments the advantage of the public as well as of their persons 
It was with the same spirit, though not with the same politeness, 
that the ancient British women bad the figures of monsters 
painted on their nated bodies, in order (as our historians tell us) 
to make themselves beautiful in the eyes of their countrymen, 
and terrible to their enemies. If this project goes on, we may 
boast that our sister whigs have the fioest fans, as well aa the 
most beautiful faces, of any ladies in the world. At least, we 
may venture to foretel, that the figures in their fans will lessen 
the tory interest, much more than those in tbc Osiford Almanacs 
will advance it. 



No. 16, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 

iqne In Attnd n^otlo solet, SenMiia ilecrovlt, darent 



It being the design of these papers t« reconcile men to their 
fO happiness, by reii oving those wrong notions and prejudic^es 
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wliic]i hinder them from seeing the advantage of themaelves and 
their posterity in the present eatabliahment, I cannot hut take 
notice of every thing that by tlie artifice of our enemies is made 
a matter of complaint. 

Of this nature is the suspension of tlie Habeas Corpus act, 
by which his Majesty haa been enabled, in tbese times of danger, 
to seize and detain the persons of suoli, who he had reason to be- 
lieve were conspiring against his person and government. Tlie 
expediency and reasonableness of ancli a temporary suspension 
in the present juncture may appear to every considerate man, 
who will turn his thouglits impartially on this subjeet. 

li t ptfth t tdwy rguments 

f th fi 1 1 pi f g t h h tl are of n„ 

ptybt tit by y 11 m y the greatei 

w ght w th th m d 1 t d t tl n t ns of all 

my ad E j k w wli 1 1 d tl e nature 

f g mm t th t th m t b h p t I f jrm of it 

bit duilmtlpw dtltti p H, lodged 

th h d f th wh h th m k f t 1 whether 

by the nature of the constitution it be in one or more persons, in 
a single order of men, or in a mist body of different ranks and 
degrees. It is an absurdity to imagine that those, wJio have the 
authority of making laws, cannot suspend any particular law, 
when they think it espedient for the public. Without such a 
power all government would be defective, and not armed with a 
BufQciunt force for its own security. As self-preservation by all 
honest methods is the first duty of every community as well as of 
every private person, so the public safety is the general view of 
all laws. When, therefore, any law does not conduce (o this gi-eat 
end, but on the contrary in some extraordinary and unnatural 
junctures," the very observation of it would endanger the com 
muiiity, that law ought to be laid asleep for such a time, by the 
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proper autlioritj. Thus the very intcEtion of our Habeas Corpua 
act, namely, the preservatioa of tlie libertica of the subject, 
absolutely requires that act to be now suspended, since the con- 
finement of dangerous and suspected persona, who might strength- 
en this rebellion, and spread a civil war through all parts of this 
kingdom, secures to us our civil rights, and every thing that can 
be valu b! to a free j eople 

As eve y governm nt mu t in ts nature be armed v tl sj 1 
a auti or ty we m y ob erve tl at tl os go e nmenta vh h have 
been the mo t fan us for publ o ap t anl tl e m st jealo ot 
the r 1 1 tv have never fa le4 to exert it upon [ r per as ons 
Ther n 1 1 e a g ater nst-jnce of th s than n the Id com 
n n vealth of E. n e who flatter d the uselTCS w th an 0[ u on 
that th r government 1 al in t a lue temper of tl e egal n ble 
■wid pop lar |Owe rep e entel by the oon ula the en tors and 
the t bunes Tie regal part was h wc\er h e <i! [ont 
note ouhly lete teal pait cularlj i ena se tl e n uls lal 
n t a negaf e the [ ass ng of a la v as the tl r n I an 1 
hi 1 Nevurt! eles th s ^ vernme t when h rep bl c wa 

th etten d w th any great an 1 mminent danger tl ey th ugl t t 
for the eon mou b fety tn ajpo nt a tempora j d t to n sat d 
w th the whole f o'ne ot tl o three branches who wl en the 1 
ger was over retired aga n nto the c mn i ty and 1 ft t! 
go e nment m ts atu al tuat n But what s n to o r 
case the consul ai jowe taelf tho g! ufin telj 1 ort ot tie e 
gal power m G eat Bi ta n was ntr ste J w tl the whole autl o 
r ty wb ch the leg slature baa put nto th handa of h a Maje tv 
We have an em nent m tanee of th s u th ott of mj j ip r 
wb ch I shall translate for the benefit of the Fngl sh eadc af r 
having advertised him, that the power there given to the cuusu!, 
was in the time of a conspiracy. ' The senate, therefore, niadf a 
decree, as usual, when they have mattera before them of so horrid 
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■X nature, That the consuls should take care the commonwealth 
did not suffer any prejudice. By virtue of this very great power 
which the senate allows to the magistrate, aeeordicg to the an- 
cient customs of Rome, he may raise aa army, wage war, make 
iiae of all kinds of methods to restrain the associates and eitiaens 
of Rome, and eseroise the supreme authority both at home and 
abi-oad in matters civil and military; whereas othei-wise the con- 
sul is not invested with any of these powers without the express 
command of the people. 

There now only remains to shew, that his Majesty is legally 
possessed of this power; and that the necessity of the present 
ai&irs rec[uire3 he should he so. He is intrusted with it hy the 
legislature of the nation; and in the very notion of a legislature 
is implied a power to change, repeal, and suspend, what laws are 
in being, as well as to make what new laws they shall thick fit 
for the good of the people. This is so nncontroverted a masim, 
that I believe never any body attempted to refute it. Our legis- 
lature have, however, had that just regard for their fellow-snb- 
jects, as not to entertain a thought of abrogating this law, but 
only to hinder it from operating at a time when it would endan- 
ger the constitution. The king ia empowered to act but for a 
few months by virtue of this suspension ; and by that means dif 
fers from a king of France, or any other tyrannical prince, who 
in times of peace and tranijuillity, and upon wliat occasion he 
pleases, sends any of his subjects out of the knowledge of their 
friends into such castles, dungeons, or imprisonments, as he 
thinks fit. Nor did the legislature do any thing in this that was 
unprecedented. The Habeas Corpus act was made but about 
five and thirty years ago, and since that time has been eufpended 
four times before his present Majesty's accession to the tbrone ■ 
twice under the reign of King Wiliiaui and Queen Blary; once 
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nndcr tlie roign of King William ; and onoo under tho reign of 
Queea Anne. 

The necessity of this law at tLis time arose from the prospect 
of an invasion, which has since hroke out into an actual rebellion ; 
and from informations of secret and dangerous practices among 
men of considerahle figure, who could not have been prevented 
from doing mischief to their country but by such a suspension of 
this act of parliament. 

I cannot, however, but observe, that notwithstanding tho 
lawfulness and necessity of such a suspension, had not the rebel- 
lion broke out after the passing of this act of parliament, I do not 
Itnow how those who had been the most instrumental in procuring 
it, could have escaped that popular odium, which their malicious 
and artful enemies have now in vain endeavoured to stir up 
against them. Had it been possible for tte vigilance and en- 
deavours of a ministry to have hindered even the attempts of an 
invasion, their very endeavours might have proved prejudicial to 
them. Their prudent and resolute precautions would have 
turned to fheir disadvantage, had they not been justified by those 
events, which they did all that was in their power to obviate. 
This naturally brings to mind the reflection of Tully in the lite 
circumstances, ' That amidst the divisions of Kome, a man was in 
an unhappy condition who had a share in the administration, nay 
even in the preservation of the commonwealth. O conditianem 
■miseram non modo administranda, verwm etiam mnservandt^ 



Besides, every unprejudiced man will consider how mildly 
and equitably this power has been used. The persons confined 
have been treated with all possible humanity, and abridged of 
ivjthing but the liberty of hurting their country, and very prob- 
ably of ruining both themselves and their families. And as t<i 
the numbers of those who are under this short restraint, it is 
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very obserraHe, that people do not seem so much surprised at 
Dhe eonfiaement of some, as at the liberty of many others. But 
we may from hence coaclude, what every EDgliahman must ob- 
aerve with great pleasure, that his Majesty does not in this great 
point regulate himself by any private jealousies or suspicions, but 
by those evidences and informations Be Las received. 

TV"e have already found the good cense jul noes jt this sn^fin 
sion, in that it has liindered the rebellion trom gatheniig tho 
strength it would otherwise have gained , not to mention thos 
numhors it has kept from engaging in so deepeiate an enterpiisc 
with the many lives it has preserved, and the deiol ition'* it has 
prevented. 

For these and many other nasona, the iepresent»tives of 
Great Biitain in pailiiment could ne\er have answeied it to the 
people they represent, who have found '.uth great benefits frO'j 
the aaspension of the Hibeas Corpus act, ind without it mu t 
have fi.lt such tatal conaequpnoes, hid they not, m a ci'^e ot such 
great necessity, mide u><e of this customir\ legil and leasou 
able mtthod fii serming hii Mijestv on the thionc ind th u 
couutrj fioin mistrj oi rum 



No. 17. FRIDAY, f EBKUARY 17. 

Ilio niger est : hnno Hi. Komino, oavelo. Hos. 

We are told that in Turkey, when any man is the author of 
notorious falsehoods, it is usual to blacken the whole front of his 
house : nay, we have sometimes heard, that an ambassador whose 
' business it is ' {if I may quote his character in Sir Henry Wot- 
toB s words) ' to lie for the good of his country,' has sometimes 
had this mark set upon his house ; when he lias boen d 
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iin\ piipi of f i^ne I intelligence, thnt has piejiilic^'d the j^overn 
DiPDt, and misled the ininLis of tie people One (ould almost 
wish that the habitations of Hiich of our ooimtrymen a* deal in 
forgeiiea detrimental to the public, were distinguished in the 
same manner, that then follow subjects might be cautioned not 
to be too easy m giving credit to them Wcie such a method 
put m prtctiee, this nietmpolis would be strangely ehecquerid, 
some entire parishes would be in mourniuf,, and several stiectH 
darkened from one end to the other 

But I hiye given my thoughts in two preceding papers both 
on tbe myentoii and the beheveis of these public fnlsehoods ind 
calumnies and shall htre speak of that contempt with which they 
are and ought to be received by those m high stations, ^t whom 
they ire levelled Any person, indeed, who is zealous for pio- 
niotmg the inteiest of his country, must comjuer all thattendei- 
ness and delicacy whioh may make him af 1 f b m II p k 
of; or his endeavours will often produe n 1 u t 

himself, than benefit to the public. Am p pi wh 

dulgc themselves in the utmost freedoms f th ght dp h 
a man must either be insignificant, or abl t b d 1 

reproach, A true patriot may comfort h m If 1 tl t 
taoks of falsehood and obIo<]^ny, from sev 1 J fl 

In the first place he should conside tl t tl 1 f f I 
antagonists are generally a«ted by a spirit f j wh 1 11 

not rise against him, if it were not provok d by h d t i 
statesman, who is possessed of real merit h uld 1 k p I 
political oensurera with the same neglect th t g d w t 
gards his critics ; who are generally a ra f tl t t 

able to discover the beauties of a work tl y ^ ' J 

that approbation to others which they nev t th th 1 

Patriots, therefore, should rather rejoice tl f th ir 
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fionost designs, than bo mortified bj tliose wlio iiiisvepveaeiit 
tliem. 

They should likewise consider, that not only enTv but vanity 
has £1 share in the detraction of their adTerearies ^i ch asj ci 
sions, therefore, do them honour at the same time that they j t, 
intended to lessen theix reputation. They should leflect Ti at 
those who endeavour to stir up the multitude agamst them d t 
to he thought considerable ; and not a little appUud themselves 
in a talent that can raise clamours out of nothing lud throw 1 
ferment among the people, by murmnrs or complamts whuh they 
know in their own hearts are altogether groundless. There is a 
pleasant instance of this nature recorded at length in the first 
hook of the annals of Tacitus. When a great part of the Roman 
legions were in a disposition to matiuy. an impudent vaidet, who 
was a private sentinel, being mounted upon the shoulders of his 
fellow-soldiers, and resolved to try the power of his eloquence, 
addressed himself to the army, in all the postures of an orator, 
after the following manner : ' You hare given liberty to these 
miserable men,' said he, (pointing to some criminals whom they 
had rescued) ' but which of you can restore life to my brother ? 
who can give me back my brother? he was murdered no longer 
ago than last night, by the hands of those ruffians, who are enter- 
lained by the general to butcher the poor soldiery. Tell nie, 
Blfesus, (for that was the name of the general, who was then sit- 
ting on the tribunal) toU me, where hast thou cast his dead body ? 
An enemy does not grudge tho rites of burial. Whea I have 
tired myself with kissing his cold corps?, and weeping over it, 
order me to be slain upon it. All I ask of my fellow-soldiers, 
since we both die in their cause, is, that they would lay me in the 
same grave with my brother.' Tho whole army was in an uproar 
at this moving speech, and resolved to do tho speaker justice, 
when, upon incLuiry, they found that he never had a brother in 
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Lis lifo; and tliat lie had stirred up tlio sedition only to bIictv bis 

Public ministers would likewise do well to consider, that the 
principal authors of such reproaches as are cast upon tlieni, are 
those who have a mind to get their places : and as for a censui'e 
arising from tliis motive, it is in their power to escape it when 
they please, and turn it upon their competitors. Malecontents 
of an inferior character are acted by the same principle ; for so 
long as there are employments of all sizes there will be mwrmur- 
ers of all degrees, I have beard of a country gentleman, who 
made a very long and melancholy complaint to the late Duke of 
Buckingham, when he was in great power at court, of several 
public grievances. The duke, after having given him a very pa 
tient bearing, ' My dear friend (says be) this is but too true ; but 
I have thought of an expedient which will set all things right, 
and that very soon.' His country friend askecl him what it was. 
' ¥ou must know, (says the duke,) there's a place of five hundred 
pounds a year fallen this very morning, which I intend to put 
you in possession of." The gentleman thanked his gra^e, went 
away satisfied, and tboiiglit the nation the happiest under heaven, 
during that whole ministry. 

But farther, every man in a public station ought to consider, 
that when there are two different parties in a nation, they will see 
things in different lights. An action, however conducive to the 
good of their country, will be represented by the artful and ap- 
pear to the ignorant as prejudicial to it. Since I have here, ac- 
cording to the usual liberty of essay- writers, rambled into several 
stories, I shall fetch one to my present purpose out of tho Per- 
sian history. We there read of a virtuous young emperor, who 
was very much afflicted to find bis, actions misconstrueij and de- 
famed by a party among his subjects that favoured another inter- 
est As he waS one day sitting among the ministers of his Bi- 
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van, and amuaing hirasolt' after the eastern manner, with rtie so- 
lution of di&oult problems and enigmas, he proposed to them in 
his turn the following one. ' What is the tree that bears three 
hundred and sistj-five leaves, which are all black on the one side, 
and white on the other ? ' ■ His Grand vizier immediately replied, 
it was tlie jear, which consisted of three hundred and sisty-five 
days and nights : ' But sir, (says he,) permit me at the same tinie 
to take notice, that these leaves represent your actions, which 
carry different faeea to jour friends and enemies, and will always 
appear black to those who are resolved only to look upon the 
wrong side of them. 

A virtuous man, therefore, who lays out liis endeavours for 
the good of his coimtry, should never be troubled at the reports 
which are made of him, so long as be is oonacioiia of his own in- 
tegrity. He should rather be pleased to find people descanting 
upon his actions, because when they are thoroughly canvassed 
and esamined, they are sure in the end to turn to his honour and 
advantage. The reasonable and unprejudiced part of mankind 
will be of his side, and rejoice to see their common interest 
lodged in such honest hands. A strict examination of a great 
man's character, is like the trial of a suspected chastity, which 
was made among the Jews by the waters of jealousy. Moses as- 
sures us, that the criminal burst upon the drinking of them ; but 
if she was accused wrongfully, the Eabbins tell us, they height- 
ened her charms, and made her much more amiable than before : 
«> that tliey destroyed the guilty, but beautified' the innooent. 
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Every Eiiglisliman will be a good subject to King George, in 
proportion as he is a good EnglisLinan, and a lover of the coiisii- 
tution of his country. In order to awaken ia my readers the love 
of this their constitution, it may be necessary to set forth its su- 
perior excelleEoy to that form of government, which many wicked 
and ignorant men have of late years endeavoured to introduce 
among us. I shall not, therefore, think it improper, to take 
notice from time to timo of any particular act of power, eserted 
by those among whom fie preteader to his Majesty's crown has 
been educated; which would prove fatal to this nation, should it 
be eonqnered and governed by a person, who, in all probability, 
would put ia practice the politics in which he has beea so long 
instructed. 

There Las been nothing more observable in the reign of hit, 
present Gallic Majesty, than the method he has taken for sup- 
plying his exchequer with a necessary sum of money. The ways 
and means for raising it has been an edict, or a command in 
writing signed by himself, to increase the value of louis d'ors 
from fourteen to sixteen livres, by virtue of a new stamp which 
shall be struck upon them. As this method will bring all the 
gold of the kingdom into his hands, it is provided by the same 
edict that they shall be paid out again to the people at twenty 
livres each ; so that four livres ia the score by this means accrue 
to his Majesty out of all the money in the kingdom of France. 

This method of raising money is consistent with that form of 
government, and with the repeated praotioe of their late Grand 
Monarque; so that I shall not here consider the many evil eon- 
sequences whioh it must have open their trade, their exchange, 
and public credit : I shall only take notice of the whimsical cir- 
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cniuotances a people must lie under, who can bo thus made poor 
or rich by an edict, which can throw an alloy into a louis d'oi; 
m 1 debase it into h ilf ita former value, or, if his Majesty pleases, 
laise the price of it, not by the accession of metal, but of a mark. 
Ly the present diet, many a man in France will swell into a 
jlumb whj f^ll seveial thousand pounds short of it the day be- 
tiro its publication This conveys a kind of fairy treasure into 
their chests, even whilst they are under lock and key ; aud is a 
se ret of mult plication without addition. It is natural enough, 
howovei foi tte vanity of the French nation to grow insolent 
upon this m iginar^ wealth, not considering that their neigliboui s 
think them no more rich by virtue of an edict to mate fourteen 
twenty, than they would think them more formidable should 
tliere be another edict to maie every mao in the kingdom seveu 
foot high. 

It was usual for his late most Christian Majesty to sink the 
value of their louis d'ors about the time he was to receive the 
tases of his good people, aud to raise them when he had got thcni 
safe into his coffers. And there is no question but the present 
government in that kingdom will so far observe this kind of con- 
duet, as to reduce the twentj livres to their old number of four- 
teen, when they have paid them out of their hands ; whioh will 
immediately sink the present timpany of wealth, and re-establish 
tlie natural poverty of the Gallic nation. 

One cannot but pity the melancholy conditioa of a miser 
in this country, who is perpetually telling his livres, witliout be- 
ing able to know how rich he is. He is as ridiculously puBzled 
and perplexed as a man that counts the stones on Salisbui-y plain, 
whioh can never be settled to any certain number, but are more 
or fewer every time he reckons tliem. 

I have heard of a young French lady, a subject of Louis the 
fouriicenth, who was contracted to a marfiuis upon tlie foot uf a 
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-five tliousand pound fortune, which she had by her ia specie ; but 
one of these unlucky edicts coining out a week before the intend- 
ed marriage, she lost a, thousand pound, and her bridegroom into 
the bargain. 

The nnoertainty of riches is a subject much discoursed of 
in all countries, but may be insisted on more emphatically in 
F an 1 au any other. A man is bore under such a kind of sit- 
ua n 8 one who ia managed by a juggler. He fancies he has 
s many [ ces of money in hia hand ; but let him grasp them 
n V a efully, upon a word or two of the artist they increase 

Iw nil o what number tho doctor is pleased to name. 

This method of lowering or advancing money, we, who have 
the happiness to be in another form of government, should look 
iipon as unwarrantable kind of clipping and coining. However, 
as it is an expedient that is often practised, and may be justified 
Id that eonstitution which has been so thoroughly studied by the 
pretender to his Majesty's crown, I do not see what should have 
hindered him from making use of so expeditious a method for 
raising a supply, if he had succeeded in his late attempt to de- 
throne his Majesty, and subvert our constitution, I shall leave 
it to the consideration of the reader, if in such a case the follow- 
ing edict, or something very like it, might not have been es- 
•lected. 

" WnEHEAS these our kingdoms have long groaned under an 
expensive and consuming land-war, which has very much exhaust- 
ed the treasure of tho nation, we, being willing to increase the 
wealth of our people, and not thinking it advisable for this pur- 
pose to make use of the tedious methods of merchandise and 
commerce, which have been always promoted by a faction among 
the worst of our subjects; and were so wisely discountenanced by 
the best of them in the late reign, do hereby enact by our sole 
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■will and pleasuri, that every atillmg in Great Britain stall pass 
in all payments for the sum of fourteen pence, till the first of 
September next, and ttat every otter piece of money shall rise 
and pH.aa in current payment in the same proportion. The advau' 
tage which will accrue to these nations by this oar royal dona- 
tiTe, will visibly appear to all men of sound principles, who are 
j tly f m f the' a t'pathy to strangers, and would not 
th land d te t f th try weakened by the impor- 

t t f f -a ^ Id -uid I But since iDy rpaaon of the 

g tdltwhhwh t ted abroad, during our fifteen 

y w 11 f p t exigencies, it will be neees- 

y t £11 h £ by th m st prudent and expeditions 

thdwd 1 h !y 1 very one of our subjef t& to 
b m th h f urt p y p i'', and all the othei curipnt 
cash of this kingdom, by what new titles soevei dignified or dis 
imguished, to the m-ister of our mmt, who, alter having set a 
mark apon them, shall deliver out to them, on oi titer the first 
of September af resaid, their rc*!pet.tiYe suraa tikiug only four 
pence for oursolf for «ueh his maik on e\ery fouitem penny 
piece, which from henceforth shall pi«s in payment foi eighteen 
pence and so m proportion for the ie^>f B\ this method, the 
money of this nation will be more hj one third th m it is at 
present and we shall content our'ielves with not quite one fifth 
p'^rt ot the ouiient cash of our loving aubietti, which will but 
barely suffii.e to cleai the inteiest of those sums in whioh we 
stand indebted tn our most dear biother and ancient ally "We 
are glad of this oppoitunity of shewing such in instance of our 
goodness Id our subjects, by this onr royal edict, whioh ehill be 
reid m every piiish church m Gitit Biitaia, immediately after 
the Ldebrati n of high miss Foi such is our pleasure ' 
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No. 19. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 
Pu:eiirum eat beiie facere relpubliao ; etiam bene Sicere baud liisur^um asl. 

It has been usual these many years for writers, who ha,ve ap- 
proved the Bcheme of government wliich has taken plaee, to ex- 
plain to the people the reasonableness of those principles which 
have prevailed, and to justify the conduct of those who act in 
lonformity to sucli principles. It therefore happens well for the 
jarty which is undermost, when a work of this nature falls into 
the hands of those wbo content themselves to attack their prin- 
ciples, without exposing their persons, or singling out any par- 
ticular objects for satire and ridicule. This manner of proceed- 
ing is no inconsiderable piece of merit in writers, who are often 
more influenced by a desire of fame, than a regard to the public 
good; and who, by this means, lose many fair opportunities of 
shewing their own wit, or of gratifying the ill-nature of their 
readers. 

"When a man thinks a party engaged in such measures as tend 
to the ruin of his coontry, it is certainly a very laudable and vir- 
tuous action in bim to make war after this manner upon the whole 
body. But as several casuists are of opinion, that in a battle 
you sbould discharge upon the gross of the enemy, without level- 
ling your piece at any particular person ; so in this kind of com- 
bat also, I cannot think it fair to aim at any one man, and make 
his character the mark of your hostilities. There is now to be 
seen in the castle of Milan, a cannon bullet, inscribed, ' This to 
the Mareschal de Crequi,' which was the very ball that shot him. 
An author who points iiis satire at a great man is to be looked 
upon in the same view with the engineer who signalized himself 
by this ungenerous practice. 

But as tl.! spirit of the whigs and torios shows Jtsslf, upon 
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everj oeoaaion, to be very widely different from one another ; so 
is it particularly visible in tbe writings of this kind, wliicb hiive 
been pubiisbecl by eaoh party, Tbe latter may, indeed, assign 
one reasoa to justify tlioraselves in this practice ; that having, 
nothing of any manner of weight to offer against tbe principles 
of their antagonists, if they apeak at all, it must be against their 
persons. When they cannot refute an adversary, the shortest 
way is to libel him ; and to endeavour at the making his person 
odious, when they cannot represent his notions as absurd. 

The Examiner was a paper, in the last reign, which was the 
favourite work of the party. It was nshered into the world by 
a letter from a secretary of state, setting forth the great genius 
of the author, the usefulness of his design, and the mighty con- 
sequences that were to be expected fi'an it. It is said to have 
been written by those among them whom they looked upon aa 
their most celebrated wits and politicians, and was dispersed into 
all quarters of the nation with great industry and expense. Who 
would not have expected, that at least the rules of decency and 
candour would be observed in such a performance ? but, instead 
of this, you saw all the great men, who had done eminent services 
to their country but a few years before, draughted out one by 
one, and baited in their turns. No sanctity of character, or priv- 
ilege of sex, exempted persons from this barbarous usage. 
Several of our prelates were the standing marks of public rail- 
lery, and many ladies of the first quality branded by name for 
matters of fact, which, as they were false, were not heeded, and, 
if they had been true, were innocent. The dead themselves 
were not spared. And here I cannot forbear taking notice of a ' 
kind of wit which has lately grown into fashion among the versi- 
fiei's, epigrammatists, and other authors, who think il suffieiont 
to distinguish themselves by their zeal for what they call the 
Jiigh church, while they sport with tlie most tremendous paits of 
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revealed religiun. Every one has seen epigrams upon the de- 
ceased fathers of our church, where the whole thought has turned 
upon hell-fire. Patriots, who ought to he remembered witli 
honour by their posterity, have been introduced as speakers in a 
state of torments. There is something dreadful even in repeat- 
ing these execrable pieces of wit, which no man who really be- 
lieves another life, can peruse without fear and trembling. It is 
astonishing to see readers who call themselves Christians, ap- 
plauding such diabolical mirth, and seeming to rejoice in tlie 
doom which is pronounced against their enemies, by such aban- 
doned scribblers. A wit of this feind may, with great truth, he 
;ompared to the fool in the Proverbs, ' who plays with arrows, 
ire-brands, and death, and says. Am I not in sport I ' 

I must, in justice to the more sober and considerate of that 
party, confess, that many of them were highly scandalized at that 
personal slander and reflection which was flung out so freely hy tlie 
libellers of the last reign, as well as by those profane liberties which 
have been since continued. And as for those who are either the 
authors or admirers of such compositions, I would have them 
jonsider with themselves, whether the name of a good chureli- 
man can atone for the want of that charity whioh is the most 
essential part of Christianity, They would likewise do well to 
reflect, how, by these methods, the poison has run freely into the 
aiinds of the weak and ignorant: heightened their rage against 
aiany of their fellow- subjects ; and almost divested them of tlie 
common sentiments of humanity. 

In the former pai-t of this paper, I have hinted that the de- 
ign of it is to oppose the principles of those who are enemies to 
the present government, and the main body of that party wlic 
espouse those prinuiples. But even in such general attacks there 
are certain measures to be kept, which may have a tendeucy 
ratiier to gain, than to irritate tliose who differ with you in tli^ii 
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Bentiments. Tie Examiner would aot alkw such as weru of a 

t y p t h m t b til Oh t f 11 w Ijj t 

W th t m th Y w 11 tt t 1 t p t t 1 p 

t mm 1th m th m 1 th t ght tl t h 

t p t d wh li w b tt h m ly t b 

b hdtttb t tjTlyw tt pt 

m d f m pp li g t 1 tb f U f th 

d dtpp th 1 ft m tilth 
th g t t k f b t b w t 1 1 tlj I 1 t ti 

Em mdtnik dtt btw c^td 

d t t u. 

Tb dtfthwlch btbtb feltdly 

d ff t w d 1 11 t t b 1 th p rty t 

b tdlwtl,dwp tbml tb kdft t 

meiit. For if they shall persist in pointing their batteries against 
particular persons, there are no laws of war, that forbid the 
making of reprisals. In the mean time, tliia undertaking shall 
be managed with that generous spirit which waa so remai'kable 
among the Bomans, who did not subdue a eountry in order to 
put the inhabitants to flro and sword, but to incorporate them 
into their own community, and make them happy in the same 
government with themselves. 



MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 



It is vei-y unlucky for those who make it their business to raisi 
popular mm-murs and discontents against bis Majesty's govern 
mentj that they find so very few and bo very improper o 
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for them. To sLcw ]jow hard they are set in this particuhir, 
there are seTcral, who for want of other inatei'ials, are forced to 
represent the hill which has passed tUs session, for hijing an ad- 
ditional tax of two shillings in the pound upon land, aa a kind of 
grieTance upon the subject. If this be a matter of coraplaiut, 
it ought in justice to fall upon those who have made it neoessar;'. 
n d tl b b lb th w Id h h 

f th 1 1 1 th t I 2 t d 1 1 

t th h ht t t t fy h bh f ti 

th B t t k bl th t th wh w Id I 

d th p pi th t th y 1 by th U 1 

b d th y p wh d th f Im y 

t t te t tl h f th bell d 

wh I th g t 1 1 d f th p f tl b I 

Th y h 1 t 1 1 Ig f th t I 

t wb h h d w th I 1 [ d y t tl 

m wh b w y f rp t Ti I 

1 I f f th p t d t t w th wh h th y t 

I h U tl f lyi my f II ft h 1 1 t d 1 

1 t f y p wh w Id J th w th th t 

t h 1 hi tl t r t p th t y ?j th t If b I 

fkw fft tthp t thlhmtth^my 

TO g th m f mpl t B t if th 

tyhb whh hwnhmlfdff t tth 

COBS ot tie present lobellion, or is suspected as a private abettor 
of it, they may take it for granted, his complaint against the 
land-tax is either the rage of a disappointed man, or the ai'tifice 
of one who would alienate their affections from the present 
government. 

The expeuce which will arise to the nation from this rebel- 
lion, is already computed at near a million. And it is a melan- 
choly consideration for the freeholders of &reat Britain, ^hat the 
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treason of their fellow-sulijects should bricg upon them as great 
a charge as the war with France. At the same time every rea- 
eonable man among them will pay a tax with at least as great 
checrfiilness for stifling a civil war in its hirth, as for carrying 
on a war in a foreign country. Had not our first supplies been 
effectual for the crushing of our domestic enemies, we should im- 
mediately have beheld the whole kingdom a scene of slaughter and 
desolation: whereas, if we had failed in our first attempts upon 
a distant notion, we might have repaired the losses of one cam- 
paign by the advantages of another, and after several victories 
gained over us, might still have kept the enemy from our gates. 

As it was thus absolutely necessary to raise a sum that might 
enable the government to put a speedy stop to lie rebellioil, so 
eould there be no method thought of for raising such a sum more 
proper, than this of laying au additional tax of two shillings in 
the pound upon land. 

In th £ t pi th' tas has been so often tried, that we 

kwtl tl' ^ ^ which in any new project is always 

y d btf 1 d t in As we are thus acquainted with 

th I d f th t w fi d it is adequate to the services for 

wh htLd d dtht the additional taK is propovtioned 

t th p y p oe, which falls upon the kingdom 

th 3 by th mm t I rebellion, as it has been above 
tt d 

I th t pi tJ er tas could have been thought of, 

p wh h h m y would have been immediately ad- 

ce I w y critical a juncture for pushing our 

gai t fh b 1 nd preventing the attempts of their 
f d dcofd t bthat home and abroad. No body 
car to m k i p new and untried project ; whereas 

m f 1 t b their money upon a land-tas, when 

h [ m m mte t 11 wed them, is suited to the hasard 
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they ran by such loans to the government. And here one eantiot 
but bewail tho misfortune of our country, when we consider, that 
the house of oommons had last year reduced this interest to four 
pel cent by which means there was a conBiderable string to thp 
nitiiD but thit tl j'i year they liavo bei,ii forced to give six per 
cent as well knowing the fatal conso^uenccB that might hne 
ensued, had there not been an inteiest ■illowcd whioh woull 
certainly enoouri^e the lendei to ventuie in such a time of dan 
ger what was indisjeasally ne es 113 foi the esij,em,es ot tl l 

BpsideB thii ih a method for 1 U'jin^ a sun of monej that 
Witt the ordmary tases wiU in all probibility defray the wboic 
espenco of tho yeai so that tteie it. nj bniden laid upon our 
pioteiity, who have been sufficiently loaded by othei means of 
rai ng money nor any di,fiaeney to be heieifter made uj; ly 
ourselves wbiuh has been our cifc m so m-rny other subs dn 

To this we may add , that we have no example of a,ny other 
tax, which in its nature would so particularly affeot the enemies to 
his Majesty's government. Multitudes of Papists and Nonjurors 
will be obliged to furnish a double proportion out of their re- 
venues towards the clearing of that espenoe, which bj their open 
and secret practices they have been instrumental in bringing 
upon their fell w lit 

I shall only m t nnsideration more ; that no otlior 

tas is so likely t th s is, when there is no farther oc- 

casion for it. Th t X tablishod by a house of commons, 
which, by virt f an t f parliament passed a few years ago, 
must consist for the most part of landed men ; so that a great 
share of the weight of it must necessariiy fall upon the members 
of their own body. As this is an .instance of their public spirit, 
flo we may be sure they would not have exerted it, had there not 
been an absolute necessity : nor can we doubt, that for the same 
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reasons, when & s necesa ty ceases they will take tL fir t op 
portunitj of easing themselves n th s partioular ia veil tho 
whom they represent It i« a celebrate I not o of a pat ot who 
signally dist ngu shed himself foi the 1 hert 69 f h s co ntry 
that a house of comn ns should never grant such s hs d es as 
are easy to he ra sed tnd g ve no |a n to the people le t tl e 
nation should acqu esee im ler a In len they d d not te 1 nd 
see it perpetuated w hout ej n ng Ti hether th b not n ni ^ht 
not be too refiaed I «hall not deternune but by what h<ii bee 
already said I th nk we may prom se on sel es that th s id- 
ditional tax of two ?1 11 ga n th p 1 w II n f l out ed 
another year b c^ e we nay h je the r bell n w 11 b t r ly 
ended in. thi 

And here I bel eve t m ist be obv o s to e ery one « r flec- 
tion, that the ebell o ^,1 1 ot 1 ave concl i le 1 so oon 1 ad 
not this method been made use of for tl *it end A fore gi jo- 
tentate tren bt a at the thought of enter g ntu a wir w tl ■ 
wealthy an one ny as the B t ah nat on wh n he fin Is the ^\ Lo!e 
landed inteicst of tt c 1 n^l m engaged to ppo I w tl the r 
united force ; and at all times ready to employ against him such 
a part of their revenues, as shall be sufficient to baffle his de- 
signs upon their country : especially when none can imagine, that 
he expects an encouragement from those, whose fortunes are 
either lodged in the funds, or employed in trade. 

The wisdom, therefore, of the present house of commons has 
by this tax, not only enabled the king to subdue those of his owa 
subjects, who have been actually in arms against him, but to di- 
vert any of his neighbours from the hopes of lending them a com- 
petent assistance. 
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QdhILs la Eorolje rlpls. autper jogn Ojnthl, 
Eisrcet Diana choroa: iiiiam mills aecutai 
Hlnc atqne hioo glomemntnr Oreaaes: iila pharetMin 
Feit hnmcro, gradionsiiuo Deas suporcnilnol oinn™, 

It ia cot easy for any one wto saw the magnificence of yts 
terday in the court of Great Britain," to turn his thouglits for 
some time after on any other auhject It was a solemnity every 
way suited to the hu th day of a prmcess, who is the dehght of 
our nation, and the glory of hor sex Homei telh us, that when 
the daiightei of Jupiter presented horsi-If among a ciowd of 
goddesses, she was distinguished from the rest by her graceful 
fitatuie, and known hy her superioi heauty, notwi that in ding they 
were all beautiful &uch wis the appearance of the Prmoess of 
Wales among our British ladiea , oi {to use a more solemn 
phrase) of ' the King'^ daughter among her honourable women ' 
Her Royal Highnoss in (he midst of such a circle, raises in the 
beholder the idea of a flue picture, where (notwithstanding the 
diversity of pleasing objects that fill up the canvas) the principal 
figure immediately takes the eye, and Ssea the attention. 

When this esoellent princess was yet in her father's court, 
she was so celebrated for the boauty of her person, and tlie ac- 
complishments of her mind, that there was no prince in the 
empire who had room for suoli an alliance, that was not ambitious 
of gaining her into his family, either as a daughter, or as a con- 
sort. He, who ia now the chief of the crowned heads in Europe, 
and was then King of Spain, and heir to all the dominions of 
the house of Austria, sought her in marriage. Could her mind 
have been captivated with the glories of 'this world, she Vad them 

> Tlie niitlior rines with his aubjeut. lliis panegyric is ostr^mely w«ll 
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all laid befcre her ; but she generously deeliaed them, 1 
shs saw the acceptance of them was ineonaistent with what she 
eBtecmB more thaa all the glories of this world, the enjoyment 
of her leligion Providence, however, kept m stoie a rewitd foi 
stiLh in exilttd virtiio and by the secret methods of its wis 
dom, opened a way for hei to become the greatest of her ^tx 
among those who profess thjt fiith to winch she adhered with so 
much cluistun magninnnity 

ThiB her illustiious conduct might, m the eye of the woil \ 
have lost its merit, hid si ai,comt].isln,d a prini,o as his RjjiI 
Highness decliied his j ^ssicn for the same alliance at tl at timt 
it would then have been no wonder that all other proposals tad 
been rejected. But it was the fame of this heroic constancy th:it 
determined hta Royal Highness to desire in marriage a princess 
whose personal charms, whicli had before been so universally ad- 
mired, were now become the leaat part of her ctaraetor. We, of 
the British nation, have reason to rejoice, that such a proposal 
was made and accepted ; and that her Royal Highneas, with re- 
gard to these two successive treaties of marriage, shewed as 
much prudence in her compliance with the one, as piety in her 
refusal of the other. 

The princess was no sooner arrived at Hanover, than she im- 
proved the lustre of that cj irt which was bcfoic reckoned an o ij, 
the politest in Europe, and increased the satisfactiDn ot that 
people, who were befiro looked upon, as the happiest in the 
empire. She immediately became the darling ot the PiincehS 
Sophia, who was aokncwledged in all the courts of Enroje the 
ino?t accomplished woman of the age in which she lived, and who 
was not a little pleased with the oouversation of one in whom she 
saw so lively an image of her own youth. 

But I shall insist no longet on that reputation which her 
Koyai Highness has acr^uired in other countries. We daily dis- 
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oover those adrdirable ([ualities for wtioli slie h so ustly faHJed, 
and J t th m t I t v wh we 

1 m I h ppj 1 y th mfl W tli m 

pl d t b h Id th til f th k ^1 m 1 d bj a 

nrau dbtflpgywhw dtl t 

fth fmwhmthyd d Nt Ijthft ht 

Imdfth] t ftnpltthffp^Et 
th I w p ki g f t k th t th I f k 

h jlsulkh If by nst llmg ly t th 
mini llth 1 jl f 1 t d I d 

g th t d J w th 11 th t k wl d^ wh h h y 
capable of receiviDg. What may we not hope from such an un- 
common eare in tho education of the children of Gfreat Britain, 
who are directed by suoh precepts, and will he formed by auch 
an example ! 

The conjngal yirtues are so remarkable in her Royal Iligh- 
nesa, as to deserve those just and generous returns of love and 
tenderness, for which the prince, her husband, is so universally 



3ut there is no part of her Boyal Highness's character which 
we observe with greater pleasure, than that behaviour by which 
she has so much endeared herself to his Majesty ; though, indeed, 
we have no reason to be surprised at this mutual intercourse of 
duty and affection, when we consider ao wise and virtuous a 
princess possessing, in the same sacred person, the kindest of 
fathera and the Ijest of kings. And here it is natural for us to 
congratulate our own good fortune, who see our sovereign blessed 
with a numerous issue, among whom are heirs male in two direct 
descents, which has not happened in the retgn of any English 
king since the time of his Majesty's great ancestor Edward the 
third, and is a felicity not enjoyed by the subjects of any othor 
of the kings of Europe who are his contemporaries. Wo are 
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lika men entertained with the view of a spaoious landscape, 
where the eye passes oVer one pleasing prospect into another, till 
the sight is lost hy degrees in a succession of delightful ohjeots, 
and leaves as in the persuasion that there remain Btill more be- 
But if we regard her Koyal Higliness in that light which 
diffuses the greatest glory round a human character, we shall find 
the christian uo less conspiouous than the princess. She is as 
eminent for a sincere piety in the practice of religion, as for an 
inviolahle adherence to its prinoiples. She is constant in her at- 
tendance on the daily ofloes of our church, and by her serious 
and devout comportment on these solemn occasions, gives an es 
ample that is very often too much wanted in courts. 

Her religion is cijuallj free from the weakness of superstition, 
and tijo sourness of enthusiasm. It is not of that wn comfortable 
melancholy nature which disappoints its own end, by appearing 
unamiable to those whom it would gain to its interests. It db- 
covers itself in the genuine effects of Christianity, in affability 
conipassion, benevolence, evenness of mind, and all the offices of 
an active and universal charity. 

As a cheerful temper is the necessary result of these virtues, 
80 it shines out in all the parts of her conversation, and dissipates 
those apprehensions which naturally hang on the timorous or the 
modest, when they are admitted to the honour of her presence. 
There is none that does not listen with pleasure to a person in so 
high a station, who condescends to make herself thus agreeable, 
by mirth without levity, and wit without ill-nature. 

Her Royal Highness is, indeed, possessed of all those talents 
which make conversation either delightful or improving. As she 
Las a fine taste of the elegant arts, and is skilled in several 
modern languages, her discourse is not confined to the ordinary 
BuliJRcts or forms of conversation, bnt can adapt itself with an 
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uncon mon g -lee to e ery occasion, and entertain tlie politest 
pe sons t d ff ent nat ona I need not mention, wliat is ob- 
served by eve y one that agieeable turn wliich appears in ber 
sent ments up n il e m t ordinary affairs of life, avid wliiisu is 
so s I tat!e t tbe del aaej of her sex, the politeness of her educa.- 
t on and the splendour of her juiility. 

It vould 1 e va n to th k of drawing into the compass of this 
paj e the n ny m c t v t es which adorn tbe character of 
th s g eat [ r n a but ^s t a one chief end of this undertaking 
to make the peo[le ae a ble f the bleasiuga which they enjoy 
und r h s Moj ?tj s e ^n I could not but lay hold on this op- 
portun ty to sp ik of that vh h ought, in justice, to be reckoned 
an g tl e greatest t them 
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For the honour of his Majesty, and the safety of his govern- 
ment, we cannot but observe, that those who have appeared the 
greatest enemies to both, are of that rank of men, who are com- 
monly distinguished by tbe title of Fox-hunters. As several of 

' This Freeholder, together witli tlie 44th and 4tf,li, on » tory fox-hunter 
haveall thesaaeandgiiietjof the beatSpectatoi'a on Sir Roger deCoveriey 
And, in general, we may observe, that the gentle graces of Mr. Addison 
never forsake him, in a paper of humoui' ; t£e bent of his genios lying bo 
strongly that way. 

If he any where writes beneath himself in the FreehoWar, it is in those 
gi'aver parts, wluch seem scarce susoeptible of embellieha mt, (as tliose on 
the habeas-Gorpn!^ and the land-tax), or which reqoire niore time aiid rc- 
eolleoiionin a writer who would do inatioe to hia subject (as tliose oh tra;!'', 
and government) than he had to bestow upon tliem. Kot but another 
reason might be, that he purposely restrained his wit^ on many ne.oai'iHii, 
the better to adapt himself to the Apprehension of his p!aini-i- ii'aileis, 
whnm he wob chiefly coaoerned to manage, and whose idiot [irejudioea lie 
wanted to veniave. 
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these have had no part of their education in cities, oauips, or 
courts, it is doubtful whether they a,re of greater ornaiucnt or 
use to the nation in which, they live. It would he an everlast- 
ing reproach to politics, should such men he able to overturn an 
establishment which has been foiined by the wisest laws, and is 
supported by the ablest heads. The wrong notions and preju- 
dices which cleave to many of these country gentlemen, who have 
always lived out of the way of being better informed, are not 
easy to be conceived by a person who has never conversed with 
tlem. 

That I may give ray readers an image of these rural states- 
men, I shall, without farther preface, set down an account of a 
discourse I chanced to have with one of them some time ago. I 
was travelling towards one of the remote parts of England, when 
about three o'clock in the aJlernoon, seeing a country geatleman 
trotting before me with a spaniel by his horse's side, I made up 
to him. Our conversation opened, as usual, upon the weather; 
in which we were very unanimous ; having both agreed that it 
was too dry for the season of the year. My fellow-traveller, 
upon this, observed to me, that there had been no good weather 
since the revolution. I was a Sittle startled at so extraordinary 
a remark, but would not interrupt him till he proceeded to tell 
me of the fine weather they used to have in King Charles the 
second's reign. I only answered that I did not see how the bad- 
ness of the weather could be the king's fault; and, without wait 
ing for his reply, asked him whose house it was we saw upon a 
rising ground at a little distance from us. He told rae it belonged 
to an old fanatical cur, Mr. 8uch-a-one, ' You must have heard 
of him,' says he, ' he's one of the Rump.' I knew the gentleman's 
character upon hearing his name, bat assured bim, that to my 
knowledge he was a good churchman : ' A j ! ' says he, with a 
kind of surprise, ' We were told in the country, that he spoke 
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twicp, in the Queen's time, against taking off the duties upon 
Freneli claret.' Tliia naturaDy led us ia the proceedings of late 
parliaments, upon wliich oc«asion he affirmed roundly, that tLera 
had not been one good law passed since King William's aooession 
to the throne, except the act for preserving the game. I had a 
mind to see liim out, and therefore did not care for contradicting 
him, ' Is it not hard,' says he, ' that honest gentlemen should be 
taken into custody of messengers to prevent them from acting 
according to their consciences? But,' says he, ' what can we ex- 
pect when a parcel of factious sons of whores ' He was 

going on in great passion, but chanced to miss his dog, who was 
amusing himself about a bush, that grew at some distance behind 
us. We stood still till h h d wh tl d h m p wh h f 11 nt 
a long panegyric upon h p n 1 wh m 1 nd d II t 

inhiskind: but Ifounl th m t m k bl d nt fh 
life was, that he had Ikth w lads-tm 

teacher. The master c ulJ t lly t LI f I ugh a 

all the while be was giving me the particulars of this story, which 
I found bid mightily endeared his dog to him, and as he himself 
told me, had made him a great favourite among all the honest 
gentlemi-n of the country. We were at length diverted from 
this picie rf mirth by a post-boy, who winding his horn at us, my 
companion gave him two or three curses, and left the way clear 
for him. ' I fancy,' said I, 'that post brings news from Scotland. 
I shall long to see the nest Gazette.' ' Sir,' says he, ' I make it 
a rul n r (o bcl e e any of your p nted ews We e er ee 
r 1 ow th gs go esc pt i ow and then in Dye Letter and I 
r 1 th t more fo the tjle than tie nevs The man i sa 
clover pen it m st be vned But s t not str^ge that w 
sh aid be n ak n^ w pon Chu oh of En^h d n en w tl Dutcl 
a 1 Sw s sold e ii en of ant non h c 1 i fles I 
f L c s II r i 1 1 n 1 1 d th 1 t 
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that wit and good-lirceding that we have.' I must euufess I did 
noi expect to hear my new aeciuaintnnee value himself upon these 
i^ualifleations, but finding him such a critic upon foreigners, I 
asked him if he had ever travelled ; he told me, he did not know 
what travelling was good for, but to teach a man to ride the great 
horae, to jahher French, and to talk against passive obodieuee 
to which he added, that he scarce ever knew a traveller in his 
life who had not forsook his principles, and lost his hunting- seat. 
' For my part,' says he, ' I and my father before me have always 
been for passive-obedience, and shall be always for opposing a 
prince who makes use of ministers that are of another opinion. 
But where do you intend to inn to-night ? (for we were cow come 
in sight of the nest town) I can help you to a very good landlord 
if you will go along with me. Ho is a lusty, jiUy fullow, that 
lives well, at least throe yards in the girt and thi best Church 
of England man upon the road.' I had a curiosity to see this 
high-church inn-keeper, as well as to enjoy more of the conver- 
sation of my fellow-traveller, and therefoie rcadilv consunted to 
set our horses together for that night. As we, rode side by side 
through the town, I was let into the characters of alt the princi- 
pal inhabitants whom we met in our way, Oae was a dog, another 
a whelp, another a cur, and another the son of a bitoh, under 
which several denominations were oomprehended all that voted 
on the whig side, in the last election of burgesses. As for those 
of his own party, he distinguished them by a nod of his head, 
and asking them how they did by their christian names. Upon 
our arrival at the inn, my companion fetched out t!ie jolly land- 
lord, who knew him by his whistle. Many endearments and pri 
vate whispers passed between them ; though it was easy to see, 
by the landlord's scratching his head, that things did not go to 
their wishes. The landlord had swelled his body to a prodigious 
Bize, and worked up his complection to a standing crimson by 
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his zeal for the prosperity of the church, wliioh lie expressed 
every hour of tlie day, as his customers dropt in, hy repeated 
humpera. He bad not time to go to clmrcli himself, but, as my 
friend told me in mj ear, had headed a mob at the pulling down 
of two or three meeting-houses. While supper was preparing, 
he enlarged upon the happiness of the neighhouriBg shire ; ' For,' 
says he, ' there is scarce a Presby teridU in the whole count} , ex 
cept the bishop,' In short, I found by hit diseouise that he had 
learned a great deal of politics, but not one woid of icligion, 
from the parson of his parish, and, mdeed, that he had aciice 
any other notion of religijn, but th'it if consisted in hatmg Pics 
byterians. I had a remarkable instance of his notions in this 
particular. Upon seeing a poor decrepid old woman pass under 
the window where we sat, he desired me to taie notice of her ; 
and afterwards informed me, that she was generally reputed a 
witch by the country people, but that, for his part, he was apt to 
believe she was a Presbyterian. 

Supper was no sooner served in, than he took occasion, from 
a shoulder of mutton that lay before us, to cry up the plenty of 
England, which would bo the happiest country in the world, pro 
vided we would live within ourselves. Upon which, he expatiated 
on the inconveniences of trade, that carried from us the com- 
modities of our country, and made a parcel of upstarts as rich 
as men of the most ancient families of England. He then de- 
clared frankly, that he had always been against all treaties and 
alliances with foreigners ; ' Our wooden walls,' says he, ' are our 
security, and we may bid defiance to the whole world, especially 
if they should attack us when the militia is out.' I ventured to 
reply, that I had as great an opinion of the English fleet as he 
had ; but I could not see how they could be paid, and manned, 
and fitted out, unless we encouraged trade and navigation. He 
replied, with some vehemence, that he would undertake to prove 
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trade would be the ruin of the English nation. I would fxiin 
have put him upon it ; but he content^ himself with affirming 
it more eagerly, to which he added two or three curses upon the 
Londori merchants, not forgetting the directors of the bank. 
After supper, ho asked me if I was an admirer of ptineh : and 
immediately called for a snealter. I took this occasion to in- 
sinuate the advantages of trade, by observing to him, that water 
was the only native of England that could be made use of on this 
occasion ; but that the iemonti, the brandy, the sugar, and the 
nutmeg, were all foreigners. This put him into some confusion ; 
but the landlord, who overheard me, brought him off, by aifirm- 
ing, that for constant use, there was no liq^uor like a cup of Eng- 
lish water, provided it had malt enough in it. My 'sijuire laugh- 
ed heartily at the conceit, and made the landlord sit down with 
us. We sat pretty late over our punch ; and, amidst a great 
deal of improving discourse, drank the healths of several persons 
in the country, whom I had never heard of, that, they both as- 
sured me, were the ablest statesmen in the nation ; and of some 
Londoners, whom they extolled to the skies for their wit, and 
who, I knew, passed in town for silly fellows. It being now 
midnight, and my friend perceiving by his almanac that the moon 
was up, he called for his horses, and took a sudden resolution to 
go to his house, which was at three miles distance from tho town, 
after having bethought himself that he never slept well out of 
his own bed. He shook me very heartily by the hand at parting, 
and discovered a great air of satisfaction in his looks, that he 
had met with an opportunity of shewing his parts, and left me a 
much wL^or man than he foujid me. 
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Tn the wars of Europe whicL. were waged among our fore- 
fatl. (rs, it was usual for the enemy, wten there was a kiug in 
the field, to demand by a trumpet in what part of the camp he 
resided, that they might avoid firing upon the royal pavilion. Our 
party-contests in England were heretofore managed with the 
samekindof decency and good-breeding. The person of the prince 
was always looked upon as aacred ; and whatever severe usage 
his friends or ministers met with, none presumed to direct their 
hostilities at their sovereign The enemies of our present settle- 
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ill use of the indulgence of our law-givers ; and to discover in 
their debates at least the delicacy of the woman, if not the duty 
of the subject. But it is generally remarked, that every one of 
them who is a shrew in domestic life, is now become a scold in 
politics. And as for those of the party, who are of a superior 
rank and unblemished virtue, it must ho a melancholy reflection 
for them to consider that all the common women of the town are 
of their side ; for which reason they ought to preserve a more 
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tfjan ordiuarj- modesty in their satirical excursions, tliat llieir 
characters may not be liable to suspicion. 

If there is not some metliod found out for allaying these 
heats and animosities among the fair sex, one does not know to 
wlitit outrages they may proceed. I remember a hero in Sciirron, 
who, finding himself opposed by a mixed multitude of both soses 
with % great deal of virulent language, after having brought them 
to a snbmission, gave order (to keep them from doing farther 
mischief) that the men should be disarmed of their clubs, and 
that tke women should have their nails pared. We are not yet 
reducod to the necessity of applying such violent remedies ; 
bnt as we daily receive accounts of ladies battling it on both 
aides, and that those who appear against the constitution, make 
war upon their antagonists by many unf^r practices and unwar- 
rantable methods, I think it is very convenient there should be a 
cartel settled between them. If they have not yet agreed upon 
any thing of this nature among themselves, I would propose to 
them the following plan, in which I have sketched our several 
rules suited to the politest sex in one of the most civilized 
nations : 

That in every political rencounter between woman and 
woman, no weapon shall be made use of but the tongue. 

That in the course of the engagement, if either of the com- 
batants, finding herself hard pressed by her adversary, s!iall pro- 
ceed to personal reflections, or discovery of secretSj tliey siiail be 
parted by the slanders by. 

That when both sides are drawn up in a full assembly, it 
shall not be lawful for above five of tliem to talk at the same 

That if any shall detract from a lady's character, (unless she 
be absent) the said detraeircss shall be forthwith ordered to tlm 
lowest place of the room. 
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That none presume to speak disrespectfully of liis Blajesty^ 
or any of tie royal family, on pain of three hours silence. 

That aoue be permitted to apeak spightfully of tlie court, 
unlciss they caa produce vouchers that they have been there. 

That the making use of news which goes about in wbisper, 
unless the author be produced, or the fact well attested, shall 
be deemed fighting with white powder, and contrary to the laws 
of war. 

That any one who produces libels or lampoons, shall be re- 
garded in the same manner, as one who shoots with poisoned 
bullets. 

That when a lady is thoroughly convinced of the falsehood 
of any story she has related, she shall give her parole not to tell 
it for a certain truth that winter. 

That when any matter of doubt arises, which cannot other- 
wise be decided, appeal shall be made to a toast, if there be any 
suoh in the company. 

That no cocjuette, notwithstanding she can do it with a good 
air, shall be allowed to sigh for the danger of the clmrch, or to 
shiver at the apprehensions of fanaticism. 

That when a woman has talked an hour and a half, it shall 
be lawful to call her down to order. 

As this civil discord among the sisterhood of Great Britain 
is likely to engage them in a long and lingering war, consisting 
altogethev of drawn battles, it is the more necessary that there 
should be a cartel settled among them. Besides, as our Englisli 
ladies are at present the greatest stateswomen in Enrope, tboy 
will be in danger of making themselves the moat unamiable part 
of their ses, if they continue to give a loose to intemperate lan- 
guage, and to a low kind of ribaldry, which is not used among 
the women of fashion in any other country. 

Discretion and good-nature have been always looked upon as 
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the distinguishing omamenta of female coiivci'BJ.tion. The wo- 
man, ' whose price ia above rubies,' has no particular io the cha- 
racter given of her by the wise man, more endearing, than that 
' she openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness.' Besides, every fierce she-zealot should con- 
sider, that however any of the other ses may seem to applaud 
her. as a partizan, there is none of them who would not he afraid 
of associating himself with her in any of the more private rela- 
tions of life. 

I shall only add, that there is no talent so pernieinua as 
eloquence, to those who have it not under command : For which 
reason, women who are so liharally gifted by nature in this par- 
ticular, ought to study, with the greatest application, the rules 
of female oratory, delivered in that escellent treatise, entitled, 
' the Government of the Tongue.' Had that author foreseen the 
political ferment which ia now raised among the ses, he would 
probably have made his book larger by some chapters than it is 
at present : but what is wanting in that work may, I hope, in 
re, be supplied by the above-written cartel. 



No. 2-1. MONDAY, MARCH 12. 

A PHYSICIAN maies use of various methods for the recovery 
of sick persons; and though some of them are painful, and all of 
them disagreeable, his patients aro never angry at him, because 
they know he has nothing in view besides the restoring of tjicm 
to a good state of health. I am forced to treat the disaffected 
part of his Majesty's subjects in the same manner, and may, 
therefore, reasonably expect the same returns of good-will I 
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permcujus, or absnid, but will readily desist fioni it, wheu tliey 
are convinced it is impracticable. An attempt to subvert the 
present govemmeiit is, Gfod be thanked, of this nature. I shiill, 
therefore, apply the considerations of this paper rather to the 
discretion tlian the virtue of our male contents, who should act in 
the present juncture of affairs like experienced gamesters, that 
throw up their cards when they know the game is in the enemies 
liand, without giving themselves any unnecessary vexation in 
playing it out. 

In the reign of our two last British sovereigns, those who 
did not favour their interest might be ungenerous enough to aet 
upon the prospect of a change, considering the precarious condi- 
tion of their health, and their want of issue to succeed them. 

But at present we enjoy a king of a long-lived famijy, who is 
in the vigour of his age, and blest with a numerous progeny. To 
this we may add his remarkable steadiness in adhering to those 
schemes whioh he has formed upon thematurest deliberation, and 
that ■!ubmissiTe deference of his Kojal Highness both from duty 
and inclination, to all the measures of his Koyal Father. Nor 
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must we omit that personal valour 80 peculiar to bis Majesty and 
his illustrious house, which would be sufficient to vanquish, as we 
find it actually deters, both his foreign and domestic enemies. 
Tb g 1 1 p] ted by th wh 1 P te taut t 
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ure of onr sovereign, that his ohief strength lies in his own king- 
doms. Both the branches of our legislatuie espouse his cause 
and interest with a becoming duty and zeal. The most consider- 
able and wealthy of his subjects are convinced, that the pros- 
perity of our sovereign and bis people are inseparable : and we 
are very well satisfied, that his Majesty, if the necessity of affairs 
should require it, might find among the most dutiful of his sub- 
jects, men celebrated for their military characters, above any of 
the age ia which they live. There is no question but bis Majesty 
will be as generally valued and beloved in his British as he is in 
his German dominions, when he shall have time to make Lis royal 
virtues equally known among us. In the mean while we have 
the satisfactioB to find, that his enemies have been only able to 
make ill impressions upon the tow and ignorant rabble of the 
nation; and to put the dregs of the people into a ferment. 

Wo have already seen how poor and contemptible a force haa 
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bfien raisid liy tliose who have dared to appear openly agnliist liia 
Mujestj, aud how they were headed and encouriiged hj men 
whose sense of their gailt made them desperate in forming so 
rash an eaterpriae, and dispirited in the execution of it. Btit 
we have not yet seen that strength which would he eserted in tlie 
defence of his Majesty, the Protestant religion, and the Britisli 
liberties, were the danger great euough to reijuire it. Should 
the king be reduced to the necessity of setting up the roy»l 
standard, how many thousands would range thonisclves under it I 
what a eonoourse would there be of nobles and patriots ! wo 
should see men of another spirit than what has appeared among 
tho euemies to our country, and such as would out-shine the re 
hellions part of their fellow-subjects as much in tJieir gallanti'j 
as in their cause. 

I shall not so much suspect the understandings of our adver- 
saries, as to think it neoessarj to enforce these considerations, by 
putting them in mind of that fidelity aud allegiance which is so 
visible in his Majesty's fleet and army, or of many other particu- 
l^ls which, m ill hum'in yiobab hty, will perpetnite oui pre^e^t 
form of gDvernment, ind wliioh raiy be sug^jested to them by 
. then own piivate thoughts 

Tho paitj, indeed, that is opposite to our present happj "(.t 
tlemeut, sccra to be dm en out of the hopes of all human method*! 
foi ciirying on their cause and in, therefore reduced to the 
pjor comfort of prodigies ind old women s fables. They begiu 
to «ee irmies m the clouds," when all upon the earth hath for- 
sjten them Niy I h^V(. been lit ly ^bewn a written prophecy 
thxt is handed amcnj, them with gieit secrecy by which it ap- 
pears tlioir thief reliince at present is upon a Cheshire niilli!!- 
who was born with two tbumb'i upon i ne hand 

[tion <f the j-fl ] le la alwnjfi reily to calch, in times o( 
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I have addressed this wliole paper f the despair ef our male' 
coDtents, not with a design to aggravate the pain of it, hut tn 
use it as a means' of making them happy. Let them seriously 
consider the vexation and disquietude of miud that they are 
treasuring up for tliemaelves, by struggling with a power which 
will be always too hard for them ; and by converting his Majes- 
ty's reign into their own misfortune, which every impartial man 
mast look upon as the greatest blessing to his country. Lot 
tliem extinguish those passions, wtich oau only jmbitter their 
lives to them, and deprive them of their share in the happiness 
of the community They may conclude that his Majesty, in 
spite of any opposition they can form against him, will maintain 
his just authority over them ; and whatever uneasiness they may 
give themselves, they can create none in him, eseeptiiig only 
because they prevent him from exerting ei^ually his natural good- 
ness and benevolence to fvery Kubject in liis dominii^ns 
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If we may believe the observation which is made of as by 
foreigners, there is no nation in Europe so much given to change 
as the English. There are some who ascribe this to the fickle- 
ness of our climate ; and others to the freedom of our govern- 

^ As a nwnits] Ttie nsa of the word wieans, in Eufflish, is remarkably 
and may be thouglit capricioua. It seeina to be of French eitractioiL 
Tlio Freneh have, le mogm, frequently but aeldom Us moymf : we, on tlia 
contrary, prefer the plural termination, meana ; ^et still, foptJie moat part 
(tlionjjh not always) wa use it as a nouii of the Biugnlar iinmtjfr, or :» the 
Preneh Is moyen. It is oiie of those anomalies, whioh ni-e hath inti'0(lui;ed 
and eetublislKd, in epite of <mal"gy. We should iiut be alloweil U say— o 
mean of mahing men liuppy. 
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ment. From one or both of these eauBes their writers derive 
that variety of humours whioli appears among the people in gen- 
eral, and that icoousistency of character which is to he fo »nd in 
almost every particular person. But as a man should always be 
upon his guard against the vices to which he is most exposed, so 
we should take a more than ordinary care not to lie at the mercy 
of the weather in our mora! conduct, n m p 

use of that liberty which we enjoy by th h p ui 

constitution. 

This instiibility of temper ought in a h 

checked, when it shows itself in political ft dp 

to wander from one scheme of govcmme to h u h 

a fickleness of behaviour in pablic mea b b 

tended with very fatal effects to our coua 

In the first place ; it hinders any g w 

requires length of time for its aeeomp hm 
brought to its due perfection. There is y h 

tory which better confirms this observa n n 
still fresh in every one's memory. We g d n h w 

with a design to reduce an exorbitant g h p w n 
most dangerous enemy to Great Britain. W g d g d 

wonderful series of victories, and had Be y h j, d , 

bu f o reap the f u ts of the n when on a sudden our [at e 
f led us we g ew t red of o r unde ak ng and rece ed ter 
f o u tl ose who were ui on the i o nt of ^ v g s nl t 
CO Id have deman led of tl e n 

Th a n tat I ty of n nd n the Engl sh n 1 tl e an e t 
fr ends of na on very backwarl to engage w th u^ use 
all ances as are n essary for oui mut allf adseu v 
It 18 a con m n not on among f re gne si (I e En^l sh 
gool confeleates m an ente pr se wh oh n vbe 1 [a ed 
w tl a short compass of t me but that they ire not to b d'*- 
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pendc J upon in a wort wliiuh camiut Ije flnisliBil without constancy 
and peraeverauco. Our late laeaBures have so blemislied our na- 
tional credit in this particular, that those potentates who are 
entered into treaties with his present Majesty, have been solely 
enooaraged to it by their confidence in his personal fomneaa and 
integrity. 

I need not, after this suggest to my reader the ignominy and 
reproach that falls upon a nation, which distingQlshea itself 
among its neighbours hy such a wavering and unsettled con- 
duct. 

This our inconsistency in the puranit of schemes which have 
been thoroughly digested, has as bad an influence on our domes- 
tic as on our foreign affairs. We are told, that the famoua prince 
of Conde used to ask the English ambaaaador, upon the arrival 
of a mail, ' Who was Secretary of State in England by that post ?' 
aa a piece of raillery upon the fickleness of oar politics. But 
what has rendered this a misfortune to our country, is that public 
ministers have no sooner made themselvea masters of their busi- 
ness, than they have been dismissed from their employments ; 
and that this disgrace has befallen very many of them, not be 
cause they have deserved it, but because the people love to see 
new faces in high posts of honour. 

It is a double misfortune to a nation, which is thus given to 
change, when they have a sovereign at the head of them, that is 
prone to fall in with all the turns and veerings of the people. 
Sallust, the gravest of all the Eoman historians, who had formed 
his notions of regal authority from the manner in which he saw 
it eserted among the barbarous nations, makes the following ro 
marlc : Plerumque Regies voluntates, uti vehementes, sic mobiles, 
scepe ipS(E sibi adversm. ' The wills of kings, as they are gen- 
erally vehement, are likewise very fickle, and at different times 
opposite to themselves.' Were there any colour for this general 
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observation, how niuch. does it redound to tlie tonouv uf su«li 
princes who are exceptions to it ! 

The natural consequence of an unsteady government, is tlie 
perpetuating of strife and faction among a divided people. 
Whereas a king who persists in those schemes which he has laid, 
and h^ no other view in them hut the good of his suhjects, c:;- 
tinguishes all hopes of advaBfiemcnt in those who would grow 
great by an opposition to his measures, and insensibly unites tLe 
contending parties in their common interest. 

Queen Elizabeth, who makes the greatest figure among our 
English sovereigns, was most eminently remarkable for that 
steadiness and uniformity which ran through all her actions, 
during that long and glorious reign. She kept np to her chosen 
motto in every part of her life ; and never lost sight of those 
great ends, which she proposed to herself on her accession to the 
throne, the happiness of her peoj le and the strengthening of the 
Protestant interest. She often interposed her loyal authority to 
break the cabals which were forming against her first ministers, 
who grew old and died in tho^e "Static na which they filled with so 
great abilities. By this means she biffled the many attempts of 
her foreign and domestic enemies and entirely broke the wiiolc 
force and spirit of that party among 1 er subjects, which was 
popishly affected, and ^hichwaa not ■x little formidable in the 
beginning of her reign 

The frequent changes tnd ilteiit ll in public proceedings, 
the multiplicity of schemes introduced one upon another, witli 
the variety of short-lived favourites that pi evailed in their several 
turns nnder the government of her successors, have by degrees 
broken us into those unhappy distinctions and parties, which 
have given so much uneasiness to our kings, and so often endan- 
gered the safety of their people. 

I question not but everj impartial reader hath been boforo- 
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!iaud with me, in considering, on tliis occasion, the Iiappiticas of 
, our oounti'j under the government of tiH present Majesty ; who 
is so deaerredly famous for an inflexible adherence to those coun- 
sels which have a visible tendency to the public good, and to 
those persons who heartily concur with him in promoting thwse 
his generous designs. 

A prince of this character will bo dreaded by his enemies, 
and sei-ved with courage and zeal by his friends ; and will either 
instruct us by his example, to fls the unsteadiness of our politics, 
or by his conduct hinder it from doing us any prejudice. 

Upon the whole, as there is no tompor of mind more unmanly 
in a private person, nor more pernicious to the public in a mem- 
ber of a community, than that changeableneas with which we are 
too justly branded by all our neighbours, it is to bo hoped that 
the sound part of the nation will givo no farther occasion for this 
reproach but continue steady to that happy establishment which 
has now taken plaeo among u3. And as obstinacy in prejudices 
which are detrimental to our country, ought not to be mistaken 
for that virtuous resolution and firmness of mind which is neces- 
sary to our preservation, it is to be wished that the enemies to 
our constitution would so far indulge themselves in this national 
humour, as to come into one change more, by falling in with that 
plan of government which at present they think fit to oppose. 
At least we may espect they will bo so wise as to shew a legal 
obedience to the best of kings, who profess the duty of passive 
cbedience to the worst. 
Vol. III.- 6. 
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No. 26. MONDAY, MARCH 19. 

BeDa tM pacemqne gerant, qaola bells garenas.— Vied, 

When the Athenians had bag contended against the power 
of Philip, he demanded of them to give up their orators, as well 
knowing their opposition wonU he soon at an end if it were not 
irritated from time to time hy these tongue -warriors. I have en- 
deavoured, for the same reason, to gain oiiv feai 
and by that means to disarm the party of its principal s 
Let them give us up their women, and we know hy experience 
how inconsiderable a resistance we are to espoct from their 

This sharp political humour has but lately prevailed in so 
great a measure as it now does among the beautiful part of our 
species. They used to employ themselves wholly in the sccuea 
of a domestic life, and provided a woman oouldkeep her house in 
order, she never troubled herself about regulating the oononon- 
wealth. The eye of the mistress was wont to make her pewter 
shine, and to- inspect every part of her household furniture as 
much as her looking-glass. But at present our discontented ma- 
trons are so conversant in matters of state, that they wholly 
neglect their private affairs i for we may always observe tliat a 
gossip in politics is a slattern in her family. 

It d d 1 1 Ij th g t tl d ^ rs of a 

i t f & y t teswoman, 

P th I 1 1 d IS ly atten- 

th m t y S 1 w men of 

t i f h 1 ti y ght, that 

t f th d h rs ; and 

If th h h th t th y cannot 

! th t h A 1 dy who 
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thus intiides into the province of the men, was so astonishing a 
character among the old Ilomana, that when Amfesia ' presented 
herself to speak before tlie senate, they looked upon it as a prod- 
igy, and Bent messengers to inquire of the ora«le, what it might 
portend to the commonwealth ? 

It would bo manifestly to the disadyantage of the Britisli 
cause, should oar pretty loyalists profess an indifference in state- 
afiairs, while their disaffected sisters are thus industrious to the 
prejudice of their country ; and accordingly we have the satisfac- 
tion to find our she- associates are not idie upon this occasion. It 
is owing to the good principles of these his Majesty's fair and 
fMthful subjects, that our country-women appear no less amiable 
in the eyes of the male-world, than they have done In former 
ages. For where a great number of flowers grow, the ground at 
a distance seems entirely covered with them, and we must walk 
into it, before we ean distiDguish the several weeds that spring up 
in such a beautiful mass of colours. Our great concern is, to 
find deformity can arise among so many charms, and that the 
most lovely parts of the creation ean make theraselves the most 
disagreeable. But it is aa observation of the philosophers, that 
the best things may he corrupted into the worst ; and the ancienta 
did not scruple to affirm, tiiat tlie furies and the graces were of 
the same sex. 

As I should do the nation and themselves good service, if I 
could draw the ladies, who still hold out against his Majesty, into 
the interes-t of our present establishment, I shall propose to their 
senoTis consideration, the several inconveniences which those 

'Amasna The story is told in Plutaroli. [Ifmnii, p. 77. Ed. Par, 16'24,] 
with thi 1 diffarenoe fliat no name is mentioned and, tliat tha pleiidtng was 
in the foi um and not before the eennte. 

Dacier, indeed, in his notes on this place, mentions an Amasia Serttia, 
who pleaded before the Prstor in a capital cause, but refers to no anliori- 
ty, and says nothing <if oonBulting the orMle. Mr. A. Beams to have jum- 
bled tlicse I V attiricB t<^ether, and to have put Ammia for Ama^a. 
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nmong tliem undergo, wLo have not yet surrendered to tbo 
government. 

They should first refleet on the great sufferinga and peraecU' 
liiiTis to which they expose themselves hy the obstinacy of their 
behaviour. They lose their elections in every cluh where they 
iire set up for toasts. They are obliged hy their prinei])les to 
iitiok a patch on the most unbeeomiug side of their fore-heads. 
They forego the advantage of birth-day suits. They are insulted 
l)y thft loyalty of claps and hisses every time they appear at a 
play. They receive no benefit from the army, and are never the 
better for all the young fellows that wear hats and feathew. 
TLcy are forced to live in the country and feed their ohickcua ; at 
the same time that they might shew themselves at court, and ap- 
pear in brocade, if they behaved themselves well. In short, what 
must go to the heart of every fine woman, they throw themselves 
quite out of the fashion. 

The above-mentioned motive must have an influence upon the 
gay part of the sex ; and as for those who are acted by more sub- 
lime and moral principles, they should consider, that they cannot 
signalize themselves as malecontents, without breaking through 
ill! the amiable insttnota and softer virtues, which are peculiarly 
ornamental to womankind. Their timorous, gentle, modest be- 
haviour ; their affability, meekness, good-breeding, and many 
other beautiful dispositions of mind must be sacrificed to a blind 
and furious zeal for they do not know what. A man is startled 
when ho Bees a pretty bosom heaving with such party-rago, as 
is disagreeable even in that ses whioh is of a more coarse and 
rugged mafce. And yet such is our misfortune, that we some- 
times see a pair of stays ready to burst with sedition : and hear 
the most masculine passions esprest in the sweetest voices. I 
have lately been told :f a country-gentlewoman, pretty much 
famed for this virility of behaviour in party -disputes, who, upon 
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venting her notions very freely in a strange place, was carried be- 
fore an honest juatlce of the peaoe. This prudent magistrate 
obaorying her to be a large hlaek woman, and finding by her dis- 
course that she was no better than a rebel in a riding-hood, began 
to suspect her for ray Lord Nithisdalo ; till a stranger came to 
her rescue, who assured him, with tears in his eyes, that he was 
her husband. 

In the nest place, our British ladies may consider, that by 
interesting themselves so zealously in the affairs of the public, 
they are engaged, without any necessity, in the crimes which are 
often committed even by the best of parties, and which they are 
naturally esempted from by the privilege of their ses.. The 
worst character a female could formerly arrive at, was of being 
an ill woman ; but by their present conduct, she may likewise de- 
serve the character of an ill subject. Thoy come in for their 
share of political guilt, and have found a way to make themselves 
much greater criminals, than their mothers before them. 

I have great hopes that these motives, when they are assisted 
by their own reflections, will incline the fair ones of the adverse 
party to come over to the national interest, in which their own is 
so highly concerned; especially if they ein'.ider that by these 
superfluous employments which they tike uj on them as pavtiBans, 
they do not only dip themsehts in an uunec saaiy guilt, but are 
obnoxious to a grief and angunh of mind which doth not pro- 
perly fall within their lot. And heit I would advi-fe every one 
of the.se exasperated ladies, who indulges that opprobrious elo. 
quence which is so much in fa hion to inflect on ^sop's fable of 
the viper. " This little animal (sa'vs the old moFcdist) chancing 
to meet with a file, began to lick it with her tongue till the blood 
"3ame; which gave her a verj silly satiifactim a^ imagining the 
blood came from the file, notwithstanding all tl c sn art wan in her 
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by the siege of some other great town in Europe. The air has 
likewise contributed ita quota of prodigies, We had a blazing 
star by the last mail from Genoa ; and in the present dearth of 
battles, have been very opportunely entertained, by persons of 
undoubted credit, with a civil war in the clouds, where our sharp- 
sighted malecontents discovered many objects invisible to an eye 
that is dimmed by whig-principles. 

I question not but this paper will fell in with the present hu- 
mour, since it contains a very remarkable vision of a highland 
seer,° who Is famous among the mountains, and known by the 
name of second-sighted Sawney. Had he been able to write, we 
might probably have seen this vision sooner in print ; for it hap- 
pened to him very early in the late bard winter ; and is transmit- 
ted to me by a student at Glasgow, who took the whole relation 
from him, and stuck close to the facts, though he has delivered 
them in bis own style. 

• Mr. A. is maeh too con 
the honoui' of so fine a vii 
daccd it, as a tiream of his o 
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rUFEH OLDER. V27 

" Sawney was descended of an ancient family, veiy much re- 
nowned for tteir skill in prognoatica. Most of his ancestors were 
second-fighted and his mother but narrowly escaped heing burnt 
for a witch. Aa he was going out one morning very early to 
steal a sheep, he was seized on the sudden with a fit of second- 
sight. The feee of the whole country about Lim was clianged in 
the twintling of an eye, and presented him with a wide pros- 
pect of new scenes and objects, which he had never seen till 
that day. 

. " He discovered at a great distance fl'om !iim a largo fabric, 
which cast sueli a glisterlug light about it, that it looked liie a 
huge rock of diamond Upon the top of it wis planted a stand 
ard, streaming m ■* strong northern wind and embroilered with 
a misture of thistles and flower de luces As he wag amusing 
himself with this strange sight he heaid a bagpfe at some dis- 
tance behind him and turning abiut si.w a general who seemed 
very much animated by the aoimd of it, marching towards Iiim at 
the head of a numerous army. He learnt, upon inquiry, that tliey 
were making a procession to the structure which stood before 
him, and which he found was the Temple of Rebellion. He im- 
mediately struck in with them; but described this march to the 
temple with so much horror, that he shivered every joint all the 
while he spoke of it. They were forced to clamber over so many 
rocks, and to tread upon the brink of so many precipices, that they 
we very often n d nge of their I ve^ feawney d clared that 
fo his own pa t he walkei n f ■! of I s n ek every stej ho 
fo k Upon their com n^, w th n a few f lo gs ot the te pie 
they pas od tl rouj^h ^ ve v th ok gr ve eon ecrat 1 a de ty 
nl VIS known ly th na o of T 01 on T! cy 1 e e 1 pe s d 
then selv s nto abundance of Hly ntl and cove ed w Ika 
wh ch led to tl e temple The p'ith wis so ve y s! | f e v tl e 
ahi !e to seeed ng ^\oa j n I th whole woo I <!o f II of e ! s 
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198 FREEHOLDER. 

tliat they \ fo 1 to n cb w tli the ^ eat st w ss 
c msieeton anil slue Ihey at length a vel t a r at 
g^te wh ch was tl e p no pal avenue I the m gu i t f 1 
8 wney stood so ne t ne at the entrance to observe the ^j lender 
of the b Id nf, a d was not a 1 ttle enterta nelwtbaj ol^o s 
n ! r of tat e wl hweeilnted p and down naspa ous 
t th t lay t efo e t b t [on exam nmg t n o e n cely he 
f hdI tlie wh le f br c wh ch nade sueh agl tte ngafpearince 
and seemed impregnable, was composed of ice, and that the aeveral 
statues which seemed at a distance to be made of the whitest mar- 
ble, were nothing else but so many figures in snow. The front of the 
temple was very curiously adorned with stars and garters, ducal- 
coronets, generals' staffs, and many other emblems of honour 
wrought in the most beautiful frost-work. After haying stood at 
gaze some time before this groat gate, he discovered on it an in- 
scription, signifying it to be the G-ate of Perjury, There was 
erected near it a great Colossus in snow that had two faces, and 
was drest lite a Jesuit, with one of its hands npon a book, anij 
the other grasping a dagger. Upon entering into the court, he 
took a particular soi'vey of several of the figures. There was Se- 
dition with a trumpet in lier hand, and Kapine in the garb of a 
Highlander : Ambition, Envy, Disgrace, Poverty, and Disap- 
pointment, were all of them represented under their proper em- 
blems. Among other statues, bo obsorved that of Humour 
whispering an idiot in the ear, who was the representative of 
credulity; and Faction embracing with her hundred arms an old- 
fashioned figure in a steeple-crowned hat, that was designed to 
express a canning old gypsy, called Passive- obedience. Zeal, 
too, had a place among the rest, with a bandage ov&r her eyes, 
though one would not have expected to have scon hor represent- 
ed in snow. But the most remarkable object in this court-yardj 
was a huge tree that grew up before the porch of the temple, and 
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waa of the same kind with that, which Virgil tella us flourishoJ 
at the entrance of the infernal regions. For it hore nothing hut 
dreams, which hang in clusters under every leaf of it. The tra- 
il f h d th m 1 th h 1 f t! t before they 
te d th T mpl f P h 11 d tt th f ghts aud fa- 
t cl b t f t th f t wh h f 11 f n it. At 
1 <rth th t f th t pi fl w p d th wd rushed 
t t I th t tw II wtt wirdinthe 
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ance, and a star upon its breast, which shot forth several pointed 
beams of a peculiar lustre. The glory which encompassed them, 
covered the place, attd darted its rays with so much strength, 
that the i^hole labiie and ill itt> ornaments began to melt. The 
several emblems of honour, which were wrought on the front in 
the brittle mateiials above mentioned, tiickled away under the 
fiist impressions of the heit In short, the thaw was so violent, 
that the temple and statues rin off in a sudden torreiit, and the 
whole winter piece was dissolved The covered wn'ks were laid 
open hy the light which shone thiough eveiy ^<>vt .tf tLem, and 
the dream tiee withered like the iamDus gouid thst vau stiiilteu 
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by the noonday sun, Aa for the votaries, they left tlie place 
with the greatest precipitation, and dispersed themselves by 
flight into a thousand different paths among the inonntaius." 



No. 23. MONDAY, MA.RCH 20. 



Sib. Francis Bacon, in the dedication before his history of 
Henry the seventh, obseives, that peaceable times are the best to 
live in, though not so proper to furnish mateiiJ'S for % writer : 
as hilly countries afford the most entertaining piospects though 
a man would ehuse to travel thi lugh a plim one To this we 
may add, that the times, which are full of disordeis jnd tumults, 
are likewise the fullest of instruction. History, indeed, furnishes 
us with very distinct accounts of factions, conspiracies, cisil wars, 
and rebellions, with the fatal oonsequenees that attend them: but 
they do not make sueh deep and lasting impi essions on our minds, 
as oM,nta of the sanie natuie, to which we have oui'jelveB been 
witneijses, and m which we, oi our friends ind acquiintance, have 
been sufleiers As adversity mikea a man wi^e in his ptivate 
affiiis, civil cilamities give him prudence and ciicumipeetion in 
hia pnblic conduet 

The miseries of the civil war, under tbi rtign ot King 
Cliailea the first, and the conseciuenoes which endued upon tlieui, 
did, foi many years, deter the luhabitint^ of our island from the 
thoughts of engaging anew in such de'.perite undeitdkings ind 
convinced them, by t1t^l espeiience, thit nothing could be so 
peniicious to the English, and so opposite to the genms >f the 
people, as the subversion of montrohy In the like manner wo 
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may topo that tie great espences brougiit upon tlie nation by 
the present rebellion ; the sufferings of innocent people, who 
have liTed in that place which was the scene of it ; with that 
dreadful prospect of ruin and confusion which must have followed 
its success ; will secure us from the like attempts for the future, 
" and fix his Majesty upon the throne of Great Britain; especially 
when those who arc prompted to such wicked practices reflect 
upon the punishnjents to whioh the crituinals have exposed them- 
selvcsj and the miseries in whioh they have involved their rela- 
tions, friends, and families. 

It will he likewise worth their while to consider, how such 
tumults and riots, as have been encouraged by many, who wu 
may hope did not propose to themselves such fatal eonser[ueneeB, 
lead, to a civil war : and how naturally that seditious kind of con- 
versation, which many seem to think consistent with their religion 
and morality, ends In an open rebellion. I question not but the 
more virtuous and considerate part of our maleeoatents, are now 
stung with a very just remorse for this their manner of proceed- 
ing, which has so visibly tended to the destruction of their friends, 
and the sufferings of their country. This may, at the same time, 
prove an instructive lesson to the boldest and bravest among the 
diaafEertcd, not to huild any hopes upon the talkative zealots of 
their party ; who have shewn by their whole behavioui, that their 
hearts are eijnally filled with treason and cowardice. An army 
of trumpeters would give as great a strength to a cause, as this 
confederacy of tongue- warriors ; who, like those military musi- 
cians, content themselves with animating their friends to battle, 
and run out of the engagement upon the first onset. 

But one of the most useful maxims we can learn from the 
present rebellion, is, that nothing can be more contemptible and 
insignificant, than the sonm of a people, when they are instigated 
sgMnst a king, who is supported by the two branches of tlia 
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legislature. A mob may pull down a meeting-house, but will 
never be able to overturn a, govemmeDt, which haa a eourageous 
and ■wise prince at the head of it, and one who is zealously assiet- 

1 ly the g eat council of the nation, that best know the value 

f h Th th ty f th Lords aud Commons of Great 

B t J t w th that of our sovereign, is not to be 

t 11 d by t ra It J bblc. It is big with fleets and 

am n f t fy t If th wlmt laws it shall judge proper for 

t w 1 f 1 the wealth, of the kingdom for the 

ty f th J. pi d ige the whole Protestant interest 

fE p gd Ijta cause. A disorderly multitude 

tel gwthth 1 Ij fth legislature, is like a man in a 9t 

m 1 th d t t th fullness of his health and strength. 

S h a t b uled in a little time, though he 

deals about bis blows, and exerts LimseK in the most furious 
convulsions while the distemper is upon him. 

Wo may farther learn from the course of the present rebellion, 
who, among the foreign states in our neighbourhood, are the true 
and natural friends of Great Britain, if we observe which of tbem 
gave us their assistance in reducing our country to a state of 
peace and tranquillity ; and which of them used their endeavours 
to heighten onr confusions, and plunge us into all the evils of a 
civil war. I shall only take notice under tliis head, that in for- 
mer ages it was the constant policy of France to raise and cherish 
intestine fends and discords in the isle of Great Britain, that we 
might either fall a prey into their hands, or that they might pro- 
secute their designs upon the continent with less intermption. 
Innumerable instances of this nature occur in history. The most, 
'emarkable one was that in the reign of King Charles the first. 
Though that prince was married to a daughter of France, and 
waa personally beloved and esteemed in the Erench court, it is 
well known that they abetted both, parties in the civil war, and 
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Jilways furDished supplies to tie weaker side, lest tliere should be 
an end put to those fatal divisioDS. 

We migkt also observe, that this rebellion has been a means 
of discovering to hia Majesty,* how muet he may depend upon 
the professions and principles of the several parties among Lis 
own subjects ; who are those persons that have espoused his in- 
terests with zeal or indifference ; and who among them are in- 
flnenced to their allegianoe by places, duty, or affection. But as 
tiiese, and several other considerations, are obvious to the thoughts 
of every reader, I shall conclude, with observing how naturally 
many of those, who distinguish themseWes by the name of tlie 
High Church, unite themselves to the cause of Popery ; since it 
is manifest that all the Protestants concerned in the rebellion, 
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tliese deluded zealots have been engaged in a cause w'.iicli Iboj 
at first abhorred, and have wished or acted for the stiocass of an 
enterprise, that might have ended in the extirpation of the Pro- 
testant religion in this kingdom, and in all Europe, la short, 
they are like the Syrians, wlu> were first smitten with blindness, 
and unknowingly led out of tlieir way into tbe capital of their 
enemy's country ; insomucli that tbe test tolla as, ' When they 
opened their eyes, they found tbemselTca in tlio midst of Siima,ria.' 



FETDAY, MARCH 3 



Heapsrln msls Inctuos^— Hoe. 



This beiag a day in which the tbougbts of oia countrymen 
are, or ought to be, employed on serious subjecta, I shall take 
tbe opportunity of tbdt dl'^posl^lnn of miad in my readeis to le 
commend to tbeni tbe practice of those religious and moral vir 
tues, witboutwbn,b ill policy is vam, «id the bo^t cj,use deprived 
of its gredtest ornament ind snppoit 

Common seu'ie, as well is tbe espeneiife of il! igts tcacl ea 
u«, that no government can flouiibh which doth net entruiage 
and jropjgdte leli^'ion and morality among all its pirticulai 
membeis It was in observation of the anfient Romins tliat 
their empire had not more incieT-cJ by the strength jf thiir 
arms, tbm by the sanctity of then manners and Oiceiu who 
aeems to have beun better verse 1 than any of them b tb m the 
tbeoiy izid tbe piactiee of politics makes it a doubt, wbetbei it 
were possible for a cjmmuiuty to esist, tbit had not a pievailing 
mistuie of piety m its constitution. Justice, tompeiauee, bumi 
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lity, and almost every otlier moral virtue, do not only derive the 
blessings of Provideuae upon those who exercise them, hut are 
the natural means for acquiring the public prosperity." Besides ; 
r-i-ligious motives and instincts are so tusy in the heart of every 
reasonable creature, that a man who would hope to govern a so- 
ciety without any regard to these principles, is as much to be 
contemned for his folly, as to be detested for his impiety. 

To this we may add, that the world is never sunk into such a 
•state of degenericy hnt they piy a natural veneration to men of 
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last papei". It sliould be, ore the nataral msaaa hy which men ttcqtnre those 
blessings — or, bj/ wAieA i.'aie> acquire pro^eritj/. Onr gnuunjaiB are very 
defective in thBir aouonnt of verba acUve, whioli differ widely from each 
othei-, thongli they take the eame common iiiimB. In aome, wo regard 
little more than the transitive effect; in othei's, aome energy of the effi- 
oient is chiefly respected. Proawe, nnd arpquire, may, to some, appenr eyn- 
onymous ; jel^ trade may procare tiiat wealth, whluh the tradnsiiiau oiily 
aegm-i-ea. 
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as may shew liow groundless that reproach ia which is cast upoi 
theia hj their enemies, of being averse to our national worship. 
While others engross to thenipelyes the name of the Church, and, 
in a manner, excommunicate the best part of their fellow- subjects ; 
let us shew ourselves the genuine sous of it, by practising the 
doctrines which it teaches. The advantage will be visibly on 
our side, if we stick to its essentials ; while they triumph in that 
empty denomination which they bestow upon themselves. Too 
many of them are already dipt in the guilt of perjury and sedi- 
tion ; and as we reraaiu unblemished in these partioulara, let ns 
endeavour to excel them in all the other parts of religion, and 
we shall quickly find, that a regular morality is, in its own na 
ture, more popular, as well as more meritorious, than an intcin 
perate zeal. 

1\ e 1 ave 1 kc v a n the present times of confusion aud dis- 
o der an 0[po t n ty of shewing our abhorrence of several prin- 
c ple^ wh cl 1 ave bee ascribed to us by the malice of our one- 
m e'< A disaff t on to kings and kingly government, with a 
proneness t r J ell on have been often very unjustly charged on 
that p ty wh h g e by the name of whigs. Our steady and 
contn ed alhere ce to his Majesty and the present happy settle- 
ment wiU the o t effectually confute this calumny. Our ad- 
Ter e w! o know ve y well how odioua commonwealth prin- 

ples are to the En^l sh nation, have inverted the very sense of 
word^ and th n^s lather than not continue to brand us with this 

nag nary gu It fo w th some of these men, at present, loyalty 
to o r k ng a rep bl canisra, and rebellion passive obedience. 

It has been an old objection to the principles of the whigs, 
that several of their leaders, who have been zeaious for redressing 
the grievances of government, have not behaved themselves better 
than the tories in domestic scenes of life ; but at the same time 
have been public patriots and private oppressors. This objeo 
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tion, wore it true, lias no woiglit in it, since tlie rais(ji:Iiavioiii' of 
particular persons cioes not at all affoet their cause, and since a 
man may act laudably in some respects, who does not so in 
others. However, it were to he wished, tliat men would not 
give occasion even to such invectives ; but at the same time they 
consult the happiness of the whole, that they would promote it 
to their utmost in all their private dealings among those who lio 
more immediately within their influence. In the mean while I 
must observe, that this reproach, which may be often met with 
in print and conversation, tends in reality to the honour of the 
whigs, as it supposes that a greater regard to justice and human- 
ity is to be expected from them, than from those of the opposite 
party : and it is certain we cannot better recommend our priu- 
oiples, than by such actions as are their natural and genuine 

Were we thus careful to guard ourselves in a particular man- 
ner against these groundless imputations of our enemies, and to 
rise above them as much id our morality ^s in our politics, our 
cause would be always as fiounshmg as it la just. It is certain, 
that our notions have a moie natuial tendency to such a practice, 
as we espouse the Piotest'wit interest m opposition to that of 
Popery, which is so fir fiim aJvancin„ morality by its doctrines, 
that it h^s weakened oi entiiely sutvertpd many of the duties 
even of natural religion 

I shall conclude with re omnenl ^ ne virtue raoro to the 
friends of the present establishment wherein the whigs have 
been remarkably deficient which is a general unanimity and 
concurrence in the pursuit of such meaauies is are necessary for 
the well-being of their country. As it is a laudable freedom of 
thought which unshackles their minds from, the poor and narrow 
prejudices of education, and opens their eyes to a more esten 
sive view of the public good ; the same freedom of tlioughl dis- 
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poses several of them to the embracing of particular scLemea and 
maxims, and to a certain singularity of opinion wliich proves 
higlily prejudicial to their cause ; especially wten they are en- 
couraged in them by a vain hreatli of popularity, or by the arti- 
ficial praises which are bestowed on them by the opposite party. 
This temper of mind, though the effect of a noble principle, very 
often betrays their friends, and brings into power the most per- 
nicious and implacable of their enemies. In cases of this nature, 
it is the duty of an honest and prudent man, to sacrifice a doubt- 
ful opinion to the concurring judgment of those whom he believes 
to be well-intentioned to their country, and who have better op- 
portunities of looking into all its most complicated interests. 
An honest party of men, acting with unanimity, are of infinitely 
greater consequence than the same party aiming at the same end 
by different views as a large diamond is of a thousand times 
greater value whikt it lemoins entire, than when it is cut into a 
multitude of smallei stones, notwithstanding tbcy may each of 
them be very curiously set, and are all of the same water. 



Ko. 30. MONDAY, APRIL 2. 



As I was some yoars ago engaged in conversation with a 
fashionable French abbS upon a subject which the people of that 
kingdom lovo to start in discourse, the comparative greatness of 
the two nations; he asked mc, ' How many souls I thought there 
might be in London ? ' I replied, being willing Co do my country 
all the honour I fairly could, ' That there were several who com- 
puted them at near a millioD :' but not finding that surprise I es- 
pected in his countenance, I returned the question upon him, how 
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many he thougtt there might be in Paris ? to whioli he an 
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Those among the French, who have see tl g > t th 
own country, can scarce bring themselves to bel tl I t 
which lies never so little north of them, is not full of doths ^nJ 
Tandals. Nay, those among them who travel into foreign parts 
are so prejudiced in favour of their own imaginary politeness, 
that they are apt to look upon every thing as barbavoua in pro 
portion as it deviates from what they find at home. No less a 
man than an ambassador of Prance, being in conversation with 
our king of glorious memory, and willing to encourage his Ma- 
jesty, told him, that he talked like a Frenchman. The king 
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smiled at tiie encomium wiuch was giyen hin. and only replied, 
' sii, I am sure you do.' An eminent writer of tlie last, age was 
BO offended at this kind of insolence, which shewed itself very 
jlentifully in one of their travellers who gave an account of Kng- 
land, that he Tindioated the honour of his oountry in a book full 
of just satire and ingenuity. I need not acquaint ray reader, 
that I mean Bishop Sprat's answer to Sorhiere, 

Since I am upon, this head, I cannot forbear mentioning somo 
profound remarks that I have been lately shewn in a French 
hook, the author of which lived, it socms, some time in England. 
' The English,' says this curious traveller, ' very much delight in 
pudding. This is the favourite disli, not only of the clergy, but 
of the people in generaL Provided there be a pudding upon tlie 
table, no matter what are the other dishes ; they are sure to 
make a feast. They think themselves so happy when they have 
a pudding before them, that if any ono would tell a friend he is 
arrived in a lucky juncture, the ordinary salutation is, ' sir, I am 
glad to see you; you are come in pudding-time.' 

One cannot have the heart to be angry at this judicious ob- 
server notw thstanding he Las treated us like a raee of Hotten- 
t t? lecause he only taxes us with our inordinate love of pud- 
dm^, whioh it must be confessed, is not so elegant a disli as frog 
and sallad Every one who has been at Paris, knows that Un 
^los mih d Anglais is a frec[uent jest upon the French stage; as 
it corpulence was a proper subject for satire, or a man of honour 
could help his being fat, who eats suitable' to his quality. 

It would be endless to recount the invectives which are to be 
met with among tho French historians, and even in Mezeray him- 
self, against the manners of our countrymen. Their authors, iu 
other kinds of writing, are likewise very liberal in characters of 

• He Eiiould have said smfrtWji; ui.d he would liavu said it, b'ltfur U.n 
jingle tli;it liui-thk eai', in gsialilu. 
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T 1 p All ni i p 1 t bien Francois,' Jit 

Seali^ei . tietaer a bieii do Ic&pntpoui un Alleiiiand,' dit le 
Cardinal du Perron : Et le P. Bonhoura met en qucstiou, si un 
Allemand pent fetre bel esprit? on ne doit jiiger ni bien ni mal 
d'une nation par un particulier ni d'un particulier par sa nation. 

II y a des AUemands, comme des Franeois, qui n'ont point 
d'esprit; des AUemands, qui ont scCi plus d'Hebreu, plus de 
Gree, que, Scaliger & le Cardinal du Perron : J'honoro fort le P, 
Bouhours, qui a du merite ; mais J'ose dire, que la Franee n'a 
point de plu3 bel Esprit que Madame la Duchese de Hanovre 
d'aujotirdhui, ni de personne plus solidement savante en philuso 
jAie que I'etoit Madame la Prinoesse Elizabeth de Boheiiio, sa 
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Soeur : Et je ne oroi pas que 'on refuse le mfeme titre k beaucuiip 
d'Aoa lemiciens d' AUemagno doiit les Ouvrages meriteroient bien 
d'etre traduits. II y a d' autres Princesses en Allemagne, qui 
ont inflaiment de I'esprit. Les Francois disent o'est un. Alio- 
maud, pour esprimer un homme pesant, brutal : & les Allomands 
comme les Italiens, e'est nn Francois, pour dire un fou & un 
etourdi. C'est aller trop loin : comme le Prince de Sal^ dit de 
Ruyter, II est honnete honime, c'est bien dommage qu'il aoit 
Ohrfitien. Chevr^ana, torn. I. 

" ' Tilenus,' says Scaliger, ' spealss and writes well for a G-or- 
man.' ' Gretzer has a great deal of wit for a German,' says 
Cardinal Perron. And Father Bouhours makes it a question, 
whether a German oan be (P wit? One ought not to judge well 
or ill of a nation from a particular persnn, nor of a particular 
] rson from h 8 nat on Tnere are Germans as there are French, 
wl o have no w t and &e iniis who are better shilled in Greek 
anl Heb ew than e ther S %\ ger or the C Imal du Pei-ron. T 
h eagieathouo r f o Father Bouhours who is a man of merit; 
but w 11 be bold to 'iy t at there is not in nil Prance, a person 

f n ore w t than the present Du hess f Hanoyer; nor more 
t o oughly know ng a ph losophy than wa the late Princess 
] 1 z beth of Bohem a her s ster and I bel ve none can refuse 
tl e same t tie t nany a aden ans n Germany, whose works 

erj veil lese ve to le tra sUted uto our tongue. There lire 
other Princesses in Germany who have also an infinite deal of 
wit. The French say of a man, that he is a German, when t!ioy 
would signify that he is dull and heavy; and the Germans, as 
well as the Italians, when they would call a man a iiair-braiii'd 
coscomb, say he is a Frenchman. This is going too far, and is 
like the Governor of Sallee's saying of De Eujter, the Dutch 
admiral, ' He is an honest man, 'tis a great pity he is a Chris 
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Having already run my paper out to its usual length, I have 
not room for many reflections oa that whicli is the subject of it. 
The last cited author has been beforehand with me in its proper 
moral. I shall only add to it, that there has been an unacoount- 
able disposition among tho Eaglish of lato years, to fetch tho 
fashion from the French, not only in their dress and behaviour, 
but even in their judgments and opinions of manliind. It will, 
however, be reasonable for us, if we concur with them in their 
contempt of other neighbouring nations, that we should llkewiso 
regard ourselves" under the same Tiew in which they are wont to 
place us. The representations they make of us, are as of a 
nation the least favoured by them ; and, as these are agreeable to 
the natural aversion they have for us, are more disadvantageous 
than the pictures they have drawn of any otlicr people in 
Europe. 



No. 31. FRIDAY, APEIL 6. 



I HAVE purposely avoided, during the whole course of thia 
paper, to speak any thing oonoerning the treatment which is due 
to such persons as have been concerned in the late rehellion, be- 
cause I would not seem to irritate justice against those who aro 
under the prosecution of the law, nor incense any of my readers 
against unhappy, though guilty men. But when we find the pro- 
ceedings of our government, in this partieular, traduced and mis- 
represented, it ia the duty of every good subject to set them iu 
their proper light. 

> RcamnahU for 1 
pressed. It should eit 
Or dse — reasoTUtble for 
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I th m p mpt d to this undertaking by a pamplilet, 

tl! \. gmttopve the affectiona of the people of 

El I t b tl b t m-itj of the goveroment ; humbly 

£f d t til It of the patrons of severity, and ap- 

[lltti ] tj tvLT of affairs.' Had the whole scope 

f th th 1 w ble to his title, he would have only 

d t k t ] wh t ry man in his wit3 is already con- 

! f B th drift f the pamphlet is, to stir up our coui- 

p twdth bl d our indignation against the goy- 

m t Tl th wh knew that "such a design ^s this (,ould 

t b 1 w tl t g eat di,al of artifice and a [hiftiy 

1 p Id 1 p J.1 11 cause bj thiotimghia thoughts hi 

g th h ( d 1 nfusion that iipou this account if 

p J li J pU t the [arty ha\e repie-iented it nn 

ft w bl 

Th f m M B yle comjaies tlie aiiswditi^ of in 

mm th d al tl t th 1 untmg of a duck when>uul^^e 
h m fill y ltd f^noy yourself W thin rear h ol hi a 

h y th 1 J d b comes inTioible His ai^uuieiit is 

lost ill such a variety of matter, that you must eatch it where you 
can, as it risoa and disappears in the several parts of his dis- 

Tlie writer of this pamphlet oonld, doubtless, have ranged 
Lis thoughts in much better order, if bo had pleased ; but be 
know very well that error is not to be advanced by perspicuity. 
In order, therefore, to answer this pamphlet, I must reduce the 
substance of it under proper heads ; and disembroil the thoughts 
of the author, since he did not think fit to do it Mmself. 

In the first place I shall observe, that the terms which the 
author makes use of, are loose, general, and undefined, as will be 
shewn in the setj^uel of this paper ; and, what less becomes a fair 
reasoner, he putt wrong and invidious names on every thing, to 
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colour a ftilse way of arguing. He ailows tliat the reliels indis- 
putably merit to be severely chaatised; tLat they deserve it aO' 
cording to law ; and that, if they are punished, they have none 
to thank but theniBelves. (p. 7.) How can a man, after such a 
concession, make use sometimes of the word ' cruelty,' but gener- 
ally of ' revenge,' when he pleads against the esereiwe of what, 
according to his own notion, is at the moat but rigid justice l* 
Or why axe suoh executions, which, according to his own opinion, 
are legal, so often to be called violences and slaughters ? Not 
to metitioa the appellations given to those who do not agree with ' 
him in his opinions for clemenoy, as the blood-thirsty, the politi- 
cal butchers, state chinivgeons, and the like. 

But I shall now speak of that point, which is the great and 
reigning fallacy of the pamphlet, and runs, more or less, through 
every paragraph. His whole argument turns upon this single 
consideration ; Whether the king should exert mercy or justice 
towards those who have openly appeared in the present rebellion ? 
By mercy, he means a general pardon ; by justice, a general pun- 
ishment; so that he supposes no other method practicable in this 
juncture, than either the forgiving all, or the executing all. Thus 
he puts the question ; 'Whether it be the interest of the prince 
to destroy the rebels by fire, sword, or gibbet ? ' (p, 4.) And, 
speaking of the ' zealots for the government,' he tells us, ' they 
think no remedy so good, as to make clear work ; and that they 
declare for the utter extirpation of all who are its enemies in the 
most minute circumstances ; as If amputation were the sole remedy 
these political butchers could find, out for the distempers of a 
state ; or that they thought the only way to make the top flourish, 
w?re to lop off the under branches.' (p. 5.} He then speaks of 
the ' coffee-house politicians, and the casuists in red coats ; who,' 
he tells us, ' are for the utmost rigour that their laws of war, or 
taws of convenience, can inspire them witli.' (p. S.) Again, ' it is 
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represented,' says lie, that the rebels deservQ the highest punish 
ineut the laws caH inflict.' {p. 7.) And afterwards tella us, ' the 
queation is, Whether the goTernment shall shew mercy, or take a 
reverend divine's adviee, to slay man and woman, infant and 
suckling ? ' (p. 8.) Tins again he tolls us, ' the friends to sevore 
counsels alleiJge, that the government ought not to be moved by 
compassion; and that the law should have its course.' (p. 9.) 
And in another place puts these words in their mouths, ' He may 
still retain their affection, and yet let the laws have their oourse 
in punishing the guilty.' {p. 18.) He goes upon the same sup- 
position in the following passages : ' It is impracticable, in so 
general a oorruption, to destroy all who are infected; and, unless 
you destroy all, you do nothing to the purpose.' (p. 10.) ' Shall 
our rightful king shew himself less the true father of his people, 
and afford his pardon to none of those people, who, like king 
Lear to his daughters, bad so great a confidence in his virtue, as 
to give him all.' (p. 25.) I shall only add, that the concluding 
paragraph, which is worked up with so much artificial horror, 
goes upon a supposition answerable to the whole tenor of tlio 
pamphlet ; and implies, that the impeached lords were to bp ese- 
outed without exception or discrimination. 

Thus we see what is the author's idea of that justice against 
which all his arguments arc levelled. If, in the nesi place, we 
consider the nature of that clemency which he recommends, we 
fiud it to be no less universal and unrestrained. 

IIo declares for a general act of indemnity, (p. 20.) and tells 
Tis, ' It is the sense of every dispassionate man of the kingdom, 
that the rebels may, and ought to be pardoned.' (p. 19.) ' One 
popular act,' says he, 'would even yet retrieve all.' (p. 21.) He 
declares himself not ' over fond of the doctrines of makiag ex- 
amples of traitors;' (ibid.) and that 'the way to prevent things 
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from being brought to aa extremity, is to deJ milJIj w ih ilioae 
iinfoi-tiiiiate gentlemen engaged in the rebelhtn ' 

The reader may now see in how falla:,ious a m^ni tr this 
writer has stated the controversy ; he supjosis theie lie but two 
methods of treating the rebels; that is, by cuttmg off eveiy one 
of them to a man, or pardoning every one of them without dis 
tinction. Now, if there be a third method between the'ie two 
estremes, which is on all accounts mrre eligible than either of 
them, it is certain that the whole course of his aigumcntation 
comes to nothing. Every man of the pliinestnndeistinding will 
easily conclude, that in the case befoie ns aa m most othei^ we 
ought to avoid both extremes; that, to destroy every rebel, would 
he an esceasive severity ; and, to forgive every one of them, an 
unreasonable weakness. The proper method of proceeding is 
tliat which the author has purposely omitted ; namely, to temper 
justice with mercy ; and, according to the different circuinstaiicoa 
that aggravate or alleviate the guilt of the offenders, to restrain 
hf fhl !hm talc their proper course. 

Ph sstohwhs justice ia a govern- 

m d p d hi my and, both together, 

h p pi h nder a good adniinis- 

tc doe ly m k d ff 1 tween the guilty and 

h I m 1 ^ 1 between such as are 

m 1 ml 

Th m J m h 1 h h h h 1 ays practised by wise 

1 d g h h h 1 le use of by our sove- 

If d d d who is altogether unac- 

c[ dhhMj d hid read this pamphlet, 

h H ! d h y p ged in the rebellion, 

ia d b h 1 h h 1 1 axe ; nay, tliat their 

friends and abettors were involved in the aa«« fate. Would it 

bo possible for liim to imagine, that of the several thousands 
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Openly taken in arms, and liable to death by the laws of their 
countryj not above forty have yet suffered ? How woulu he bo 
surprised to hear, that, notwithstanding his Majesty's troops ba^e 
been victorious in every engagement, more of hia friends have 
lost their lives in this rebellion, than of his traitorous subjects ; 
tliOHgh we add to those who have died by the baud of justice 
those of them who fell in battle? afld yet we find a more popular 
oompassion endeavoured to be raised' for the deaths of the guilty, 
who have brought suub calamities on their country, than for the 
innocent who perished in the defence of it. 

This middle method of proceeding, which has been pursued 
by his Majesty, and is wilfully overlooked by the author, best 
answers the ends of government; which is to maintain the safety 
of the public by rewards and punishments. It is also incumbent 
on a governor, according to the received dictates of religion ; 
wbich instructs us, ' That he beareth not the sword in vain ; but 
ought to be a terror to evil-doers, and a praise to them that do 
well.' It is likewise in a particular manner the duty of a British 
king, who obliges himself by his coronation oath to eiecute 
'justice in mercy,' that is, to mis them in his administration, 
and not to exorcise either of them to the total exclusion of the 

But if we consider the arguments which this author gives for 
clemency, from the good effocts it would produce, we shall fiud, 
that they hold true only when applied to such a mercy as serves 
rather to mitigate than esclude justice. The escellenee of that 
mlimited clemency which the author contends for, is recommend- 
ed by the following arguments. 

« Compassion endeavmired to be raised. — Endeavoinr saems to be o"e of 
those iientiala ■which ilo not admit Iha pftseive foim after the (iHxillnry fe 
be : we say, / hose endsav/ared, but not, / am, or His endeavoared. Besidea 
thetwc participles passive, CTnisoHOMrsJ to be raianl, cotting so neartogeth 
er. have an ill effect. Re min;lit have sftiii — ami yet tire ftid liim end'a 
nouring it rai^'e a more popular coiiipatiiaa, <to. 
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First, Tliat it oridears a prince to Hs people. Tliis lie des- 
cants ou in several parts of his book. ' Clemency will endear 
his portion to the nation ; and then they will neither have the 
power uor will to disturb him.' {p. 8.) ' Was there ever a cruel 
prince that was not hated hy tis subjects ?' (p. 24.) ' A merciful 
good-natured disposition is of tU others the most amiable quality, 
and in princes always attended with a populai loYe.' (p. 18.) 

It ia certdin, that &u.eh d popular love will always rise toward^ 
a good prince, who exetcisea snch a mercy as I have before de- 
scribed, which IS consistent with the sifety nf the constitution, 
and the good of his kingdom But if it be thrown away at ran- 
dom, it loses its viitue, lessens the esteem and authority of a 
prince, and cannot long recommend him, even to the weakest of 
his subjects, who will find all the efloots of cruelty in such an ill- 
grounded coinpa'i''ion It n as a fajnous sij mg of William Rufus, 
and is quoted to bis honour by biatorniii, " Whosoever spares 
perjured men, robbers, plundeiers, and traitois d j 11 g 1 

men of thcii peace and quietness, and lajs a fo 1 f 

merable mischiefs to the virtuous nnd mnooent ' 

A th ment foi unlimited clemency h h 

a t pel , ' Clemency la likewise m. m 

f 1 wh 1'! ciucltj not only bttiay k bj 

dp d p t b t niho IS for the moat part g f 

w d (p !<*) He had a truly great so i d 1 w 11 
alw y ! 1 th oward's virtue, which is fea d h 

q f t wl h is revenge.' (p. 27.) Th p y 

Im y wh t govemed by reason, is likewise \ery right, 
but t m y h ppen, that the putting of laws in execution 
a am t t-at t their country, may be the argument of fear- 
1 wh governors are told that they dare not do it ; 

ad h th d may be made use of to extort pardons, aa 
w 1 1 til like cowardice to grant thera. In this last 
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case the juth i lioull hi-vB remembered Ms own words, tliat 
' then o li meinj is meiit r ous when it is Toluntarj, and DCt 
extorted 1 y tl L leocaaitv of iftairs.' (p. 13.) Besides, the a,uthor 
slmuld ha\e considered that a other argument wh ch he makes 
use of for his cli,meu<.y a p the sent uents that may ar se from 
the execution ot a rehel an arg nent a U[ tod to a cowardly, 
not a feirless temj ei Tl l he fers f it tl e d po tion of 
' the fiienda well wihhe a or ass c ates of tl suff t s {p. 4.) 
' Resentment will inflame some m othe s eo n| asBiou will, by 
degrees rise into resentn ent Th s w U naturally be^et a dis- 
position to ivertarn what they d al Le and then t e e w 11 want 
only a fair opportunity (pi) Th s aran e t I ke most of 
the others, pleads equally f r ma efa t b ot al L. I whom the 
govemment can never 1 r ng t just ce w thout d sobl g ng their 
friends, well-wishers, or assoc ates But 1 1 el eve it the author 
would converse with any friend w 11 w aher or assoc ite of these 
sufferers, ho would find then rati er deterred froi the r practices 
by their sufferings, than d apose 1 to r se a new rebellion to 
revenge them. A grveniment must be in a very weak and 
melancholy condition, that it not armed w th a suflic e t power 
for its own defence aga nst the resentment of ita enen ea, and ia 
afraid of being overturned if it does justice on those who attempt 
it. Bat I am afraid the main reason, why these friends, well- 
wishers, and associates, are against punishing any of the rebels, 
is that which must be an argument with every wise governor for 
doing justice upon some of them ; namely, that it is a likely 
means to come at the bottom of this conspiracy, and to detect 
those who have been the private abettors of it, and who aro still 
at work in the same design ; if we give credit to the suggestions 
of our maleeontents themselves, who labour to mate us believe 
thot there is still life in this wicked project. 

I am wonderfully surprised to see another argument made 
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0.30 of for a general pardon, which might have buen urged more 
properly for a general esecution. The words are these : ' The 
generality will never be brought to believe, bat that those who 
suffer only for treason have very hard meiame n r can yon with 
all your severityj undeceive tl cm ot their error If the gener- 
ality of the English have snot a f iiouiable opn loi of treason, 
nothing can so well cure them if ai error so fjttl to their country, 
as the punishment of those who are guilty of it It is evident, 
that a general impunity would cjnfirm them in uoh ia opinion : 
for the vulgar will never be brought to believe that there is a 
crime where they see no penalty A.^ it is certain no error can 
be more destructive to the very being of government than tliis, 
a proper remedy ought to be applied to it ; and I would ask thia 
author, Whether upon this occasion, ' The doctrine of mating 
esamplea of traitors, be not very seasonable; though he declares 
himself ' not over fond of it.' The way to awaken men's minds 
to the sense of this guilt, is to lot them see, by the suffevings 
of some who have incurred it, how heinous a crime it is in the 
eye of the law. 

Tho foregoing answer way be applied, likewise, to another ar- 
gument of the same nature. ' If the faction be as numerous as 
is pretended ; if the spirit has spread itself over the whole king- 
dom ; if it has mixed with the mas-, oi the people ; then certainly 
all bloody measures will but whet men the more for revenge.' 
If justice inflicted on a few of the flagrant criminals, with mercy 
extended to the multitude, m»ty be called ' bloody measures,' 
they are without doubt absolutely ncecssary, m case the spirit of 
faction be thus spread among the mass of the people ; who will 
readily conclude, that if open rebellion goes unpunished, every 
degree of faction which leads to it must be altogether innocent. 

I am come now to another argument for pardoning all the 
rebels, w' ich is, that it would inspire them all with gratitudi". 
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and reduce them to their allegiance. ' It is truly Lcroie to ovec 
coma the hearts of one's enemies ; and when it is compassed, tho 
undertaking is truly poUtio. (p, 8.) He Las now a fair opportu- 
nity of conquering more enemies by one act of clemency, tlian 
the most successful general will be ahle to do in many eampiiigns, 
(p. 9.) Are there not infloLte nunihers who would heconio most 
dutiful upon any fair invitation, upon the least appearance of 
grace ? (p. 13.) Which of the rebels could be ungrateful enough 



to resist or ab g d 


mil'fi d" 1 f e, as well as es- 


tolled in theory {p 


) H h M J y then shewn the 


least appearan f g 


h f g veness which he 


has already ex d d to 
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contrary, whil h y 1 


d f g B ies, were pardon 



extended indifferently to all, which of thera would think himself 
under any particular obligation ? Whereas, by that prudent dis- 
oriminatioB which his Majesty has made between the offenders 
of different degrees, he naturally obliges those whom he has con- 
sidered with so much tenderness, and distinguished as the most 
proper objects of mercy. In short, those who are pardoned 
would not have known the value of grace, if none had folt tliu uf 
CectB of justice. 
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I must not omit anotter reason which the ■Juthor makes use 
of against punishments ' Beouae he sajs those very meaaa, 
or the apprehensions of them, htve hiought things to the pass in 
mliicli thej are, and consequently w 11 reduce them from had to 
worse,' (p. 10.) And afttrwardsj This growth of disaficotion is 
ill a great measure owing to the groiindlesB jealousies men enter- 
tained of the present administration, as if they were to expect no- 
thing but oruelty under it.' If our author would have spoken 
out, and have applied these effects to the real cause, he could as- 
cribe this charge of affections among the people to nothiog else 
i)ut the change of tho ministi-y : for we find that a great many 
persons lo t the r lojilty w th the r jlaeeB and t! at d e i f en Is 
1 e over b nee made use of tl e u osf hise metl o Is to f e 
tl e gruu dl as d sco tents nto the ni u Is of the mm jeo 
pi wl ch have b o ght so miny f the n to the hr L of 1 t u 
t anl pi ved «o letr rental to the i fellow sulj cfb Hov; 
vc th s proceed ng has si ewn how dingeroua t wo II have 
1 en tor h a Majesty to hwe eout led in the r iheea of tr at t 
& t of ne BO ne ot whom have s nee i tually jo ned w tl tl e 
I cteol r to h s e wn wh lo others miy he ju tlj suspe tel 
V r t have 1 oen fa 1 ful to h m n the r be rts or at lea t 
hose fr jlcs are jcecar is a I v s biy conduote 1 by tl r 
tereat In a word if the removal of tl ese | e s s fr t! e r 
5. bts has pr iuc d ? oh popular con t ons the eo t ua e f 
tl en n ght have pro 1 ce 1 someih ug n eh n re fetal to the r 
k g and country and hive brought al o t tl at reTol t on w! eh 
1 as n w he n a va n att pted ihe eond t on of a Br I sh 
k g woiill be very poo ndeed should a pa ty of h s a bjeeta 
tl r aten hiin with a rebell on upon ha br ng ng n iletactors to 
jtceo johsef etoe ploy tl o e wl n I e d nol 

t 
T bHII n 1 n t otl r a tun e t ^ t ti 1 h 
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meut of any of tl.e rebels, whoso executions he represents as vorj 
shockhig tc the people, because they are their couiitryiuea (p. 12.) 
And again, ' The ijuality of the sufferers, their alliances, theij 
characters, their being Englishmen, with a thousand ether cir- 
Eunistances, will contribute to breed more ill blood than all the 
etate-chirurgeons can possibly let out.' (p. 12.) The impeaeliud 
lords, likewise, in the last paragraph of the pamphlet, are recom 
mended to our pity, because they are our countrymen. By tliis 
way of reasoning, no man that is a gentleman, or born witliin the 
three seas, should be subject to capital punishment. Besides, 
who can be guilty of rebellion that are not our countrymen ? As 
for the endearing name of Englishmen, which he bestows upoa 
every one of the criminals, he should consider, that a man de- 
serTcdly cuts himself off from the affections as well as the 
privileges of that community, which he endeavours to subvert. 

These are the several arguments which appear in different 
forms and expressions through this whole pamphlet, and under 
which every one that is urged in it may be reduced. Tliere is, 
indeed, another set of them, derived from the example and autho- 
rity of great persons, which the author produces in favour of hia 
own scheme. These are "William the Conqueror, Henry the 
fourth of France, our late King William, King Solomon, and the 
Pretender. If a man were disposed to draw arguments for se- 
verity out of history, how many instances might one find of it 
among the greatest princes of every nation ? but as differenl 
princes may act very laudably by different methods in different 
eon junctures, I cannot think tiiis a oonclusive way of reasoning. 
However, let na examine this set of arguments, and we shall find 
them no less defective than those above-mentioned. 

' One of the greatest of our English monarchs, (says our 
author,) was William the Conqueror; and he was tlie greater, be- 
cause he put to death only one person of quality that we read of. 
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and him. after repeated treaflteriee; yet he was a foreigner, had 
power sufficient, and did not want provocations to Lave been moru 
bloody.' (p. 27.) This person of quality was tie Ea"rl Waltteof, 
who being overtalieu with wine, engaged in a conspiracy against 
this mouarchj but repenting of it the nest morning, repaired ti 
tha king, wbo was then in Normandy, and discovered tlie wliolo 
matter. Notwithstanding which, he was beheaded upon the de- 
feat of the conspiracy, for liavmg but thus far tampered in it. 
And as for the rest of the conspirators, who rose in an actual re- 
bellion, the king used thpin with the utmost rigour, ho cut off tLe 
bands of some, put out the eyes of others, some were hanged 
upon gibbets, and those who fared the best, were sent into ban- 
ishment. There are, indeed, the most dreadful examples of 
severity in this reign : though it must be confessed, that, after 
the manner of those times, the nobility generally escaped with 
their lives, though ' multitudes of them were punished with ban- 
ishment, perpetual imprisonment, forfeitures, and other great 
severities . while the poor people, who had been deluded by these 
their ring leaders, were executed with the utmost rigour. A par 
tiality which I believe no commoner of England will ever tliiiik 
to be either just or reasonable. 

The next instance is Henry the fourth of France, ' who (says 
our author) so handsomely expressed his tenderness for his peo- 
ple, when, at signing the treaty of Vervins, he said, that by one 
dash of his pen he had overcome more enemies, than he could 
ever be able to do with his sword.' Would not an ordinary 
reader think that this treaty of Vervins was a treaty betweeu 
Henry the fourth, and a party of his subjects ? for otherwise how 
can it have a place in the present argument ? But instead of 

* This sentence is rendered nwkward and involved by a donbla thimi/h 

" though it mast be confessed — though tnoltitudes of them." — The way lo 

reform it ia, to put a full atopatreijn, andto beginlhs next seiiteueo 111 ua 
— It must 6e cotife»ed, <bo. 
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that, it was a t tj UUeen F u ul Sj tLat the 

speech i.spressed an ei{ al te lerness to the Span ardf and 
French ; as m It t det of e ther nat on n j'^t have fallen in that 
war, had it cont n led lon^^e As f r th s t ng e treat nent of 
conBpivators, (though he s ^u tfil ttr ce a the [a [hlet as an 
example of clemency) yo h ve in en ent nst nee f t in his 
behaviour to the Ma esel al d« B run li had 1 een 1 old faith- 
ful servant) and had cont >uted core 1 n any t I ad 
vancemont to Ihe tlione Th a Mare chal po mi 
tentj was enterel nto a c nsp racy aga nst 1 s ma t 1 
fusing to open the hole secret to the kn^ he^^a t t tie 
Bastile, and tl e beheaded notw thstan 1 ng he s 1 1 f m y 
with great importunities, and in the moat moving manner. There 
are other instances in this king's reign, who notwithstanding was 
remarkable for his clemency, of rebels and conspirators who were 
hanged, beheaded, or broken alive on the wheel. 

The late King William was Dot disturbed by any rebellion 
from those who had once submitted to him. But we know ho 
treated the persons concerned in the assassination-plot as so hor- 
rid a conspiracy deserved. As for the saying which this author 
imputes to that monarch, it being a piece of secret histovy, one 
doth not know when it was spoken, or what it alluded to, anless 
the author had been more particular in the accoimt of it. 

The author proceeds, in the next place, to no less an lutlio- 
rity, than that of Solomon : " Among all the general obaer 'ationa 
of the wisest princes we know of, I think there is none tolds 
more universally than, Mercy and truth preserve a king, tad his 
throne is established in merey.' (p. 18.) If we compare the dif- 
ferent sayings of this wise king, which relate to the conduct of 
Drinoes, we cannot question but that he means by this mercyj that 

■See the note on — mdeav 
*uthoL- of— ^ Short Introiiic, 
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kind of it, wliioli is coneistent with reason and government, and 
bj li h w h p t li M J tj s tb t bl h d Bit 

autli 1 uld n d tl at tb m w man la in 
an th pbi e tb t aa d nan a k th b 11 n th f a 
uel m s eng I 11 I nt aga n t 1 m Act, d n^ly 1 1" 
pat w agr al le to h p b n p ha n er 

given a greater teatimony of bis abtorrenoe to undertakings of 
tbis .treasonable nature. For be dispatched such a oniel messen- 
ger as is here mentioned to those who had been engaged in a re- 
bellion many years before he h If w tb tb d n 
to his elder brother, upon the h p ththwpjt- 
ing so wicked an enterprise. 

How the example of the l t 1 t th g t 

lam at a loss to find out. lb p t d 1 I d 1 

pardon to all : and shall our gbtt Ik h w h m If 1 (b 

true father of his people, adafillplt *i 

(p. 25.) The pretender's ge 1 p d n w t a p j-l wh 
wore not in his power; and had h d d th m nnd t 

it was only promised to such as mm d tely j 1 th h m f 
the recovery of what he called h gl t It I I 

pardon as wowld have been c t t w th tb t t 

than nine parts in ten of the k g1 n 

There is but one more historical argument, which is drawn 
from King Philip's treatment of the Catalans. ' I think it would 
not be unseasonable for some men to recollect what their own no- 
tions, were of the tr t nt f th C 1. 1 n h w m y d 1 
tions were made on th ba b ty d t w 1 th m by K g 
Philip,' &e. {p. 29.) If th a th m mb th d 1 

tions as he calls them w t d mh tlbbty 

used towards them by K Pb 1 p tb b t ty a 1 

towards them by the English government. King Pliilip might 
have some colour for treating them as rebels, but we ought to 
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Iiave regavdod them aa allies; and were obliged, by all tlio tioa 
uf lionoiir, conaoienoe, and pnblio faith, to have slaeltered thorn 
from those sufferings, which were brought upon them by a firm 
and inviolable adherence to our inter^t. However, none can 
draw into a parallel the cruelties which have been inflicted on 
that unhappy people, with those few instances of severity which 
our government has been obliged to exert towards the Britisii 
rebels. I say, no man would make such a parallel, unless hia 
mind be so blinded with passion and prejudice, as to assert, in 
the language of this pamphlet, ' That no instances can be pro- 
duced of the least lenity under the present administration, from 
the hour it commenced to this day,' {p. 20.) with other astonish- 
ing reflections of the same nature, which are contradicted by such 
innumerable matters of fact, that it would be an affront to a read- 
er's understanding to endeavour to" confute them. But to re- 
turn to the Catalans ; ' During the whole course of the war, (says 
the author,) which ever of them submitted to discretion, were re- 
ceived to mercy,' (p. 22.) This is so far from being tnily re- 
lated, that in the beginning of the war, they were esecutcd with- 
out mercy. But when, in coajunction with their allies, they 
became superior to King Philip's party in strength, and extended 
their conquests up to the very gates of Madrid, it cannot be sup- 
posed the Spanish court would be so infatuated as to persist in 
their first severities, against an enemy that could make such ter- 
rible reprisals. However, when this reason of state ceased, how 
dreadful was the havoc made among this brave, but unhappy peo- 
ple ! Tho whole kingdom, without any distinction to '' the many 
thousands of its innocent inhabitants, was stript of its immunities, 
and reduced to a state of slavery. Barcelona was filled with ex 

' To endeavour to. To avoid the two iiifinitivea he might hiivo suid — 
ghould /eiuJtxtiour lo confute ikeia. 

' IHettTU ion tc — rathar — lUstinelion of. 
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eeutions; and all the patr ots of the anc e t blie te etler 
beheaded, stow d a lu geons oi e iileu el to v k n tl e 
mines of Ai e ca, 

God be tlanlel we liave a kiDg who p n si es with leluct 
ancy, and ia averse t u h uelt es as were used an ODg tl e Ca 
talans, as m oh as t those proct sed on the persons co cc ne 1 
in Monmouth « rebell on Our autho ind el eon leu a th se 
western assizes in K ng Jam s s re gn (p 26) An 1 t w uld be 
well if all th se vl o st 11 a !1 e e to the oanse of that unfo t mate 
king, and are laa roua at the poised ngsoi lis pre ent Ma 
jesty, would ememhe that n tw thataud ng that rebell on f 11 
very muoh short of th a both m the number and at ength of tl e 
rebels, and had no tendency either to destioy tl e national rel 
gion, to iatrod oe an a b t ary ^ovem ne t t a ibjeot ub to i 
foreign powe not o ly the et f f the rel ela wi. behei led 
bnt even a lad> wl o 1 ad niv birbo re I ne of the offendcia in 
her'house, was n her est e ne oil a^e p 1 1 tl e sime k ud of 
death: that about wo hunlred anl tl rty were hanged d iwn 
and C[uarte ed anl tl e r 1 mbs d sjersed th ugh e eril ja -ts 
of the country and set uj aa apectaolea of terro to the f Doii 
subjects. It would le t o ted oua ■i work to nm th gh the 
numberless fi ei jr sonments co po al pun hn e ts ad 
transportat ona wli 1 e the Ik s j ra t 1 j wl ole m 
severities. 

We have n w seen tow f.ill e oi Ij the auth r has statel tie 
cause he bta unlert-iken by « tpos ng that n th g b t nl n 
ited mercy or ual ted p sh ent aie the meth ds tl at can 
be made use of n our p es nt t e tment of the ebels tl t 1 o 
has omitted the m ddle way of p oceed ng betweei these two ex 
tremes : that th a d He wav s the n ethod n wh ch k a Majesty 
like all otl er w se anl good k ngs has cl sen to p oc ed tl at t 
if agreeable to tl e nal ro of government rel g o and ou Er t sh 
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ooTiatitutiou ; and that every argument wliieli tlie autlioi lias pro 
duced from leawu and emnjle, would liivi, beeu a true one, Lad 
it been urged hr that lesfiained clcmi-ncy which Lis Majesty his 
exercised but is a, fiKe one whm applied to &iicL a gcneial, 
und islmguishing meicy jh tLe lufhoi would reconimi,nd 

Having tLus answered that which is the main drift tnd de 
s gn of this pampLlet I tLall toiicL upon tho&e other parts ut it, 
which die lutei^oien with thu arguments, to put mtn out o! 
humjui with the present goveinuient 

And here we may observe, that it is our autLor's metLod to 
suppose matters of fact which are not in being, and afterwards 
to descant upon them, Aa he is very sensible that the cause 
will not bear the test of reason, he has indeed e^ery where 
chosen rather topics for declamation thaa argument. Thus he 
entertains ub with a laboured invective against a standing army. 
But what has this to do in the present case ? I suppose he would 
not advise his Majesty to disband Lis forces while there is iiu 
army of rebels in Lis dominions. I cannot imagine he would 
think the affections of the people of England a security of the 
government in such a juncture, were it not at the same time de- 
fended with a sufficient body ot troops. No priuee Las ever 
given a greater instance of Lis inoHoations to rule without a 
standing army, if we consider, that upon tlie very first news of 
the defeat of the rebels, he declared to botli houses of parliament, 
that he Lad put an immediate stop to the levies which he had 
begu"! to raise at their reijueat, aiicl that Le would not maka use 
of the power whicL they had intrusted him with, unless any new 
preparations of the enemy should make it necessary for our de- 
fence. This speech was received with the greatest gratitude by 
both houses ; and it is said, that in the house of commons a very 
candid and hnnouraLle geutlomEin (who generally votes with the 
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minority) declared, that he had not heard so gracious a speech 
from tte throne for mauy years last past. 

In another place, he supposes that the government has not 
endeavoured to gain tie applause of the vulgar, by doing some- 
thing for the ehuvch ; and very gravely laakcs excuses for tliis 
their pretended neglect. What greater instances could bis Ma- 
jesty have given of his love to the church of England, than 
those he has exhibited by his moat solemn declarations ; by his 
daily example ; and by his promotions of the most eminent 
among the el ^y t h h h pp d h g ? 

To whieh w m t dd f th h n f h la t tl s 

particular, th t t h d m f th 1 t f t! 1 y, 
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the name of church, (p. H.) 

Again; the author asks, 'Whether terror is to become the 
only national principle ? ' with other questions of the same na- 
ture; and in several parts of his book, harangues very plentifully 
against such a notion. Where he talks in generals upon this topic, 
there is no question hut every whig and tory in the kingdom per- 
fectly agrees with him in what he says. But if he would insinuate, 
as he seems to do in several places, that there should be noiiupres 
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sions of awe upon tlie mind of a subject, and tliat a goverameiil 
ehould not create terror in ttose wlio are disposed to do ill, aa well 
as encourage those ttftt do their duty ; in short, if he is for an 
entire esolusion of that principle of fear which is supposed, to 
liave Bome influence in every law, he opposes himself to the form 
of every government in the world, and to the common sense of 
mankind. 

The artifice of this author in starting ohjections to the friends 
of the government, and the foolish answers which he supposes 
they return to them, is so very visihie, that every one sees they 
are designed rather to divert his reader, than to instruct him. 

I have now examined this whole pamphlet, which, indeed, is 
written with a great deal of art, and as much argument as the 
cause would bear ; and after having stated the true notion of 
clemency, mercy, compassion, good-nature, humanity, or whatever 
else it may he called, so far as it is consistent with wisdom, and 
the good of mankind, or, in other words, so far as it is a moral 
virtue, I shall readily concur with the aiithor in the highest pane- 
gyrics that he has bestowed upoa it. As, likewise, I heartily join 
with him in every thing he has said against justice, if it includes, 
as his pamphl t jp th estirpation of every criminal, and 

is not exercise 1 w 1 h greater mixture of clemency than 

rigour. Mercy m tl t u nse of the word, is that virtue hy 
which a prince pi h a est to him, whom he represents', 
and whilst he th n nor extreme to animadvert upon 

those who offe d 1 n tl t I gic will hold true of him which is 
applied to the g at J d f all the earth; ' With thee there is 
raeroy, therefo I alt th u b feared.' ' 

eion, §eneiul!j, what 
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I Q! ESTi \ not but the Biitiah lahes are Tci-y well [tleased 
witn the oompLment I have piid them m the conrse of my 
papers by regardiDg them not onlj as the m ist amiable, but as 
the most imj jitant pait nf oui community They ought, indeed, 
to resent the treatment tht.'i haie met with from other authors, 
who lia^e nevei tro bkd then heid*! about them, but addressed 
all thpir arguments to the male half of their fellow-subjects, and 
talicn it foi granted that if the^ could bung these iuto their 
measuies the females would of co irse follow their political 
mites The aig ments they have mide use of, are like Hudi- 
bi'»ss P[ur which he apple 1 to one sile of his horse, as not 
doubting but the othei ■wLuld keep pice with it. These writers 
seem to hive regirded the fair sex but as the garniture of a na- 
tion and when they consider them is pirts of the commonwealth, 
it IS only as they are ct use to the cJnaumption of our manufac- 
ture. ' Gould we persuade our Biiti'jh women (says one of our 
eminent merchants in a lettei to hi3 fuend lu the country upon 
the subject of commerce) to olothe themselves in the comely ap- 
parel which might be made out of the wool of their own country; 
and instead of coffee, tea, and chocolate, to delight in those 
wholesome and palatable liquors wbioh may be extracted from 
our British simples ; they would be of great advantage to trade, 
and therein to the public weal.' 

It is now, however, become necessary to treat oiir women as 
members of the body politic; since it is visible, that great num- 
bers of them have of late eloped from their allcgianeo, and that 
they do not believe themselves obliged to draw with us, as yoke- 
fellows in the constitution. They will judge for themselves 
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loL;k into the state of the nation with their own eyes ; and he 
no longer led hlindfold by a male legislature. A friend of mine 
was lately complaining to me, that his wife had turned off one of 
the heat eook-maida in England, hecause the wench had said 
something to her fellow-servants, wMeh seemed to favour the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act. 

When errors and prejudices are thus spread among the sex, 
it is the hardest thing in the world to root them out. Argu- 
ments, which are the only proper means for it, arc of little use : 
they have a very short answer to all reasonings that turn against 
them, ' make as believe that, if you can ; ' which is in Latin, if I 
may upon this occasion be allowed the pedantry of a quotation, 
nort persiiade&is, etiamsi penuasm'is. I could not hut smile at 
a young university disputant, who was complaining the other day 
of the unreasonableness of a lady with whom be was engaged in 
a point of controversy. Being left alone with her, he took the 
opportunity of pursuing an argument which had been before 
started in discourse, and put it to her in a syllogism : upon which, 
as he informed us with some heat, she granted him both the 
major and the minor, hut denied him the conclusion. 

The best method, therefore, that can be made use of with 
these polemical ladies, who are much more easy to be refuted 
than silenced, is to shew them the ridiciilous side of their eaiise, 
and to make them laugh at their own politics. It is a kind of 
ill manners" to offer objections to a fine woman ; and a man would 
be out of countenajice that should gain the superiority in sucli a 
contest. A coquette logician may he rallied, but not contradicted. 
Those who would make use of solid arguments and strong rea- 
sonings to a reader or hearer of so delicate a turn, would be like 
that foolish people whom .^lian speaks of, that worshipped a fly, 
and sacrificed an ox to it. 

Tlie truth of it is, a mcin miist be of a very disputatious tem- 
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"i wl III f aeh 

Her loveltnesa, bo absolute she seems, 
And in he iBelf com plate ; ao weli to know 
Her own, tbatwhtttsha willa to do or say. 
Seems wisest^ Tirtnousest, diecreetest, beet : 
All h^her knowledge in her preeence liills 
Degraded, wisdom in diaconrse with her 
Loses, diecoantenaneed, and like folly eliewe; 
Authority and reason on her wait 

If tlicre is such, a native loveliness in the ses, as to make 
thsm victorious even when they are in the wrong, how resistless 
is their power when they are on the side of truth ! And, in- 
deed, it is a peculiar good fortune to the government, that our 
fair maleeontents are so much over-matehed in beauty, as well aa 
number, by those who are loyal to their king, and friends to t\mt 
country. 

Every paper, which I have hitherto addressed to our beauti- 
ful inoendiaries, hath been filled with considerations of a different 
kind; by which means I have taken care that those, who are 
enemies to the sex, or to myself, may not aoouse me of tautology, 
or pretend that I attack them with their own weapon. For this 
reason I shall here lay together a new set of remarks, and ob- 
eerve the several artifices by which the enemies to our establish- 
ment do, raise such unaccountable passions and prejudices in the 
minds of our discontented females. 

Ill the first place ; it is usual among the most oumii)ig of oui- 
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adversaries, to represent all the rebels as very LanJaome men. 
If the name of a traitor he mentioned, thej are very particular 
in describing his person ; and when they are not able to extenu- 
ate his treason, commend his shape. Inis has so good an effect 
in one of our female audiences, that they represent to themselves 
a thousand poor, tall, innocent, fresh-oolonred young gentlemen, 
who are dispersed among the several prisons of Great Britain ; 
and extend their generous compassion towards a multitude of 
ngreeable fellows that never were in being. 

Another artifice is, to instil jealousies into their minds, of de- 
signs upon the anvil to retrench the privileges of the sex. Some 
represent the whigs as enemies to Flanders' la«e : others had 
spread a report, that in the late act of parliament for four shib 
lings in the pound upon land, there would be inserted a clause 
for rising a tax upon pin-money. That the ladies may be the 
better upon their guard against suggestions of this nature, I 
shall beg leave to put them in mind of the story of Papirius, the 
son of a Homan senator. This young gentleman, after having 
been present in public debates, was usually teased by his mother 
to inform her of what had passed. In order to delii'er himself 
from this importunity, he told her one day, upon his retorn from 
tlie senate-house, that there had been a motion made for a decree 
to allow every man two wivea The good ladj siid nothmg , but 
managed matters so well among the Roman mationa, thit the 
next day they met togethei m a body before the femte houi-e, 
and presented t petition to the fithers igamst so unrei&onable 
a law. This gioundle=s credulity raised so much laillcry upon 
the petitioneii that we do not find the ladies ofEi-iLd to diui,t 
the lawgivers of then eountry e^er after 

There has been mother method litcly made use of which 
has been pnetised inth estraoi dimry suoofss, I mean the 
spreading abioid rapurta of prodigies, which has wonderfully 
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gratified the euriosltj, as wel! as the Lopes, of ouv fair m^tlignants 
Their managers turn water into blood for them ; frighten them 
with aea-monsters; make them see armies in the air ; aii'l givu 
them their word, the more to ingratiate themselves with them, 
that they signify nothing less than future slaughter and desola- 
tion. The disloyal part of the sex immediatefy hug themselves 
at the news of the bloody fountain ; look upon these fish as their 
friends ; have great espcotations from tlie clouds ; and are vei'y 
angry with yo\i, if you think tliey do not all portend ruin to tlioir 
country. 

Secret history and scandal have always had their allurements ; 
and I have in other discourses shewn the great advantage thut 
is made of them in the present ferment among the fair ones. 

But the master engine, to overturn the minds of the female world , 
is the "danger of the church.' I am not so uncharitable as to think 
there, is any thing in an observation made by several of the wliigs, 
that there is scarce a woman in England who is troubled with 
the vapours, but is more or Jess affected with this cry ; or, to re- 
mark with others, that it is not uttered in any part of the nation 
with so muea bitterness of tongue and heart, as in the districts 
of Drurydane. On the contrary, I believe there are many de- 
vout and honourable women who are deluded in this point by the 
t fice ot des (^ni ig men To thesi. theiefore I would apply 
ujselt m a moie serous minner ■ind lesire them lo couMdci 
I w that laudable piety whith is nalural to the ses is ] t to 
i ■'■entrate into a groundles'' and tiiious Beal when it is njt 
k jt wit5m tie bounds li charity and reason Female zpal 
tl jugb piooeedinjj fiom ho good a prmoiple his been infinittl; 
d tl mental to society and to lelig oi itself If we may beliLV 
the5r(,nth histonans it often pit a at p to the jrocLeding'^ f 
heir kings which might have ended in a lefoimation Foi 
ujon then bieaking with the Poje the ;[iieens f tiumtlj mtci 
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posed, and by their importiinitLes veconeilod them, to the iiHurpa- 
tioi.s of tbe Church of Rome. Nay, it was tins vicious zeal 
■which gave a remarkable cheek to the first progress of Chris- 
tianity, aa we find it recorded by a sacred historian in tbe following 
passage, wiieb I shall leave to tbe consideration of my female 
readers. ' But tbe Jews stirred up the devout and honourablo 
women, and the cbiof men of the city, and raised a persecutiou 
against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled them, out of their 
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*fnlll Bilveraits mngisUntLia no regea giatlores Bont; nee laiinerito; iiiillia cniin plus pra- 
etaut qu»m qnibuB fVul tranquillo olio Ifcet IOu|im 111 qiiiina M pmpmitnni bens Vi- 
vendi coat^n aeouritns putlios, necPase est uuc'tureiii linjua buni nt parenteni uoLint. 

Sexeo, Ef. 'S, 

We find by our public papers, the univers'*y of Dublin have 
lately presented to the Prince of Wales, ia a most humble and 
dutiful manner, their diploma for constituting bis Koya! High- 
ness chancellor of that leai-oed body ; and that tbe prince re- 
ceived this their offer with the goodness aad condeBcensiou which 
ia natural to bis illustrious house. As the college of Dublin 
have beea long famous for their great learning, they have now 
given lis an instance of their good sense ; and it is with pleasure 
that we find suob a disposition in this famous nursery of letters 
to propagate sound principles, and to act, in its -proper sphere, 
for the honour and dignity of the royal family. We hope that 
such an example will have its influence on other societies of tbe 
same nature ; and cannot but rejoice to see the heir of Great 
Britain vouchsafing to patronise, in BO peculiar a manner, that 
noble seminary, which ia, perhaps, at this time training up such 
persona as may hereafter be omaraeats to his reign. 
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caey of the satire, than for the justness of the moral. When the 
city of Athens was finished, we are told that Neptune and Mi- 
nerva presented themselves as candidates for the guardianship 
of the place. The Athenians, after a full debate upon the matter, 
came to an election, and made choice of Minerva. Upon which 
Neptune, who very much resented the indignity, upbraided them 
with their stupidity and ignorance, that a maritime town should 
reject the patronage of him who was the god of the seas, and 
eonld defend them against all the attacks of their enemies. He 
concluded with a curse upon the inhabitants,- which was to stick 
to them and their posterity, namely, ' that they should be all 
fools.' When Minerva, their tutelary goddess, who presides over 
arts and sciences, came among them to receive the honour they 
bad conferred upon her, they made heavy complaints of the curse 
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whioh Neptune had laid upon the oity, and bogged her, if pos- 
Bible, to take it off. But she told them it ffaa not in her power, 
for that one deity could not reverse the act of another. ' How 
ever,' said she, ' I may alleviate the curse which I cannot remove ; 
it is not possible for me to hinder jou from being fools, but I 
will take care that you shall he learned.' 

Th th I 1 I d 1 1 1 I II b m 

f 1 f th hj 11 I tl d t 1 t th f f 

th g t 1 J w ful Th md 1 f p b 1 t 1 

yttlppgt thlf thh dj 

1 t f 1 g It t 111 t ml 

} t t d t g b th m 1 by 1 tt d It j 1 th 

h fth wbuddtdtthp tfkwld 
rtptttbm tth 1 fhtlm dg 

tl ppo t t pm th 1 t t f 1 I 

t (1 llty Iti t tl 1 d t Ig tl 

pi m g tl t h bl p t f m k 1 It d t I 
w d d I I t I wl h tl 

pj ty t f m 1 t th w f t 

with 11 tb t f ] 1 p fit d p f m t tl 

y th g If P t m El t 

1 dm p5 h d d by th th t w b th 

w U tl th i pi f th p wb I th y J ly 

ptttlwlwldmku. fl f th Wl] 

jndice, and put in practice all the mithods that he witbm tbcir 
power t-o vilify his person and distresi bis government. In botli 
these cases, a learned body is iq a more particular manner ox- 
posed to the influence of their king, as described by the wisest 
of men, ' The wrath of a Ling is as the loaring of a lion; but bis 
favour is aa the dew upon the giasf..' 

We find in our English histories, that the Empress Matilda 
(who was the great ancestor of his present Majesty, and whose 
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grand-daitgliter of the same name has a plaae wpon several of the 
Hanover medals), was partieulirlj favoured by the university of 
Oxford, aod defended in that place, when most parts of the king- 
dom had revolted against ber. Nor is it to bo questioned, but an 
tyfm fl gl ^^ 1 'go, will shew 

tlsa Ifbllt d dt by win every 

d V 1 L M J ty y 1 f th gh tb prejudices 

wl I b b a d n tb IT mnd by tfil d desiguiiiig 

n. It w tl I jl w th ^ t fountain of 

1 gldybnngtinl d its natural 

pu ty anl b ght N ti t community 

wb li t 1 bj th w t f t m ly f er-straining 

tb t flyly tbdp wUfU short of a. 

d 11 g t tb b t 

Wh tb b pjy t r f d s f lly f bl bed among 
tb w J tlj I 1 to th I g t I t his Majes- 

ty f { U p il t t wh h tb createst, and 

[ 11 ts th t 111 t ly li liis domin- 

b t n Jl E I 

Ibll Idtbppwtl (jtt tf Gambden's 

H to y f Q El b th wl fte h g d oribed that 

^ p Ofdg fb pflGob which 

she made to them at her departure ; concluding with a piece of 
advice to that university. Her counsel was, ' That they would 
first serve God, not after the curiosity of some, but according to 
the laws of God and the land , that they would not go before tlio 
laws, but follow tbem , nor dispute whether better might be pre- 
scribed, but keep tho^e preo«ib(,d already; obey their superiorsj 
And, lastly, embraie one mother in brothoily piety aiiJ co;. 
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ancestors in King Charles the second's reign, meet with a kind of 
Banctinn from the applauses which are respectively bestowed on 
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tliem by their wise posterity. We seem to imagine that they 
were writtea as patterns for imitation, not as objects of ridicula 

This bumoiir runs so far, that most of our lato comcdius owe 
their success to it. The audience listens after notbiug else. 1 
have seen little Dicky place himself, with great approbation, at 
the head of the tories, for five acta together, and Pinky espouse 
the interest of the wbigs with no less success. I do not find 
that either party has yut thrown themselves under the patronage 
of Scaramouch, or that Harlequin has violated that neutrality, 
which, npon his late arrival in Great Britain, he professed to 
both parties, and which it is thought he will panotuallj ob- 
serve, being allowed on al! sides to bo a man of honour. It is 
true, that upon his first appearance, a violent whig tradesman, iu 
the pit, begun to compliment him with a clap, a.s overjoyed to see 
him mount a ladder, and fanojing hici to be dressed in a high- 
land plajd. 

I question not but my readers will be surprised to find me 
animadverting on a practice that has been always favourable to 
thf, cause which now prevails. The British theatre was whig 
even in the worst of times ; and in the last reign did not scruple 
to testify its zeal for the good of our country, by many magiia- 
niraous claps in its lower regions, answered with loud huEEafi 
from the npper gallei'y. This good disposition is so much height- 
ened of late, that the whole neighbourhood of the Drury-lane 
theatre very often shakes with the loyalty of the audience. It 
is said that a young author, who very much relies on this prevail- 
ing humour, is now writing a farce to be called A Match out of 
Newgate, in allusion to the title of a comedy called A Match in 
Newgate: and that his chief person is a lound-shouldered man_ 
with a pretty large nose, and a wide mouth, making his addresses 
to a lovely black woman, that piasos for a peeress of Gi'oat 
Britain. In short, the whole phy is built uuon the late ewcapc 
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of General Forster, who is supposed, upon the road, to fall in 
loyo with my Lord Nithisdale, whom the iDgecious author ima- 
ginea to be still in hia riding-hood. 

But notwithstanding the good principles of a British audience 
in this one particular, it were to be wished that every thing should 
he banished the stage which has a tendency to esaspcrate men'a 
minds, and inflame that party rage which makes ns such a miser- 
able and divided people. And that, in the first place, because 
such a proceeding as this disappoints the very design of all pub- 
lic diversions and entertainments. The institution of sports and 
shews was intended, by all governments, to turn off the thoughts 
of the people from busying themselves in matters of state, which 
did not bJong to them , to reconcile thoiii to one another by the 
common pirticvpition"" of mirth and pleasure ; and to wear out 
ot their mmds that lancour which they might have contracted 
bj the interfering views of interest and ambition. It would 
therefoie be for the benefit of every society, that is disturbed by 
contending fictions, to encourige such innocent amusements as 
may thus diiembitter the minds of men, and make them mutual- 
ly rejoioe m the same agi-eeable satisfactions. When people are 
accustomed to sit together with pleasure, it is a step towards re- 
conciliation; but, as we manage matters, our politest assemblies 
are like boisterous clubs, that meet over a glass of wine, and, 
before they have done, throw bottles at one another's heads. In- 
stead of multiplying those desirable opportunities, where we may 
agree in points that are indifferent, we let the spirit of contention 
into those very methods that are not only foreign to it, but should 
in their nature dispose us to be friends. This our anger in our 
mirth is like poison in a perfume, which taints the spirits instead 
of chearing and refreshing them. 

Another manifest inconvenience which arises from this abuse 
of publi: entertainments is, that it naturally destroys the tasta 
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relish forfaotion, astobavelost thatof w t and are bo used to tl e 
bitterne^ of party rage, that we cann t be grat fie 1 w tb the 
highest entertainment that has not tb b nd of sei on ng n t 

But aa no work must ezpeet to live long wl cl draw? 11 s 
beauty from the colour of the times; so ne tl er a that [I i>iiie 
be of greater continuance, which arises from the preju 1 ce or 
malice of its hearers. 

To conclude ; since tbe present hat ed a d v olence of pa t ea 
is so unspeakably pernicious to tbe oommun tv and no e aa lo 
a better service to their country than tl e wl o use the run t 
endeavours to extinguish it, we may reasonal Ij hope that th 
more elegant part of the nation will give a good ezamjle t the 
rest; and put an end to so absurd aifd f 1 si a pr ct ce wl oh 
makes our most refined diversions detru enf ^1 to th j. 1 1 1 

m a particular manner, destructive of al pol t "T s 
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Gkatian, among Lis raasims for raising a man to tlie most 
consummate LhariLttr of greatness, advises, first, to perform ex- 
traordmaij actions, and, in the next place, to secure a good his- 
torian Without tlie last, be oonsideta the first as thrown away : 
as, indeed, they are, m a great measure, by such illustrious per- 
sona, as make fame and reputation the end of their undertakings. 
The most shining meritgoes down to posterity with disadvantage 
when it is not placed by writers in it« proper light. 

The misfortune is, that there are more instances of men who 
deserve this kind of immortality, than of authors who are able to 
bestow it. Our country, which has produced writers of the first 
figure in every other kind of work, has been very barren in good 
historians. We have had several who have been able to compile 
matters of fact, but veyfwwh bnbto b 

with that purity and ga ce f y b J *^ 

of reflection, that subt d d n n h n g 

a character, and that h f u n n f 

whole narration, which y dm m h an n 

rians of Greece and Rome, aod in some authors of our neigh- 
bouring nations. 

Those who have succeeded best in works of this kind, are 
such, who, besides their natural good sense and learning, have 
themselves been versed in publio business, and thereby acc[uiro<l 
a thorough knowledge of men and things. It was the advice of 
the great Duke of Sohomberg, to an eminent historian of liis nc 
quaintance, who was an ecclesiastic, that he should avoid boiiij; 
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too partioular in tte drawing up of an atuiy, and otlier circum- 
stances of the day of battle ; for that be had always observed 
most notorious blunders and absuvditiea committed on that occa- 
.'^ion, hy sueh writers as were not conyersant in the art of war. 
^Ve may reasonably expect the like mistakes in every other kind 
of public matters, recorded by those who have only a distant 
theory of such affairs. Besides, it is not very probable that men, 
who have passed all their time in a low and vulgar life, should 
have a suitable idea of the several beauties and blemishes in the 
actions or characters of great men. For this reason I find an old 
law, quoted by the famous Monsieur Bayle, that no person be- 
low the dignity of a Roman knight should presume to write an 
history. 

In England there is scarce any one, who has had a tincture 
of reading or study, that is not apt to fancy himself equal to so 
great a task ; though it is plain, that many of our countrymen, 
who have tampered in history, frequently show, that they do not 
understand the very nature of those transactions which they re- 
count. Nay, nothing is more usual than to see every man, wlio 
is versed in any particular way of business, finding fault with 
several of these authors, so far as they treat of matters witliin 
his sphere. 

There is a race of men lately sprung np among this sort of 
writers, whom one cannot reflect upon without indignation as well 
as contempt. These are Grub-street biographers, who watch for 
the death of a great man, like so many undertakers, on purpose 
to make a penny of him. He is no sooner laid in his grave, but 
he falls into the hands of an historian ; who, to swell a Yolunie, 
ascribes to him works which he never wrote, and actions wJiich 
he never performed ; celebrates virtues wbicji lie was never fa- 
mous for, and excuses faults which he was never guilty of They 
fetch their only author tic records out of Doctors Commons ; ai.d 
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when tliey Lave got a copy of his last will and testament, theji 
fancy themselves furnished with sufficient materials for Ins his- 
tory. This might, indeed, enahle thorn in some measure to write 
the history of his death; but what can we expect from an author 
that undertakes to write the life of a great man, who ia fui-nished 
with no other matters of fact, besides legacies ; and instead of 
being able to tell us what he did, can only teil ua what he be- 
queathed ? This manner of exposing the private concerns of 
families, and sacrificing the secrets of the dead to the curiosity of 
the living, is one of those licentious practices which might well de- 
serve the animadversion of our goverament, when it has time to con- 
trive expedients for remedying the many crying abuses of the press. 
In tlie mean while, what a poor idea must strangers conceive of 
those persons, who have been famous among us in tlieir generation, 
should they form their notions of them from the writings of these 
our historiographers 1 What would our posterity thick of their 
illustrious forefathers, should they only see them in such weak 
and disadvantageous lights ! But, to our comfort, works of this 
nature are so short-lived, that they cannot possibly diminish 
the memory of those patriots which they are not able to preserve. 
The truth of it is, as the lives of great men cannot he written 
with any tolerable degree of elegance or esaotness, within a 
short space after their decease; so neitber is it fit that the his- 
tory of a person, who has acted among us in a public character, 
sliould appear, till envy and friendship are laid asleep, and the 
prejudice both of his antagonists and adherents be, in some degree, 
softened and subdued. There is no question but there are several 
eminent persons in ea^h party, however th y n ay ep ent one 
another at present, who will have the same in a ong pos- 

terity, and be equally celebrated by thos whose n n la will not 
be distempered by interest, passion, or pa t al ty It e happj 
t'ur us, could we proviill upon ourselves to ma tl t le, mho 
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<iliffcrs from us in opinion, may possibly be an honest man; iw.n 
that we might do the same justice to one another, which will he 
done us hereafter by those who shall make their appearauce in 
the world, when this generation is no more. But in our present 
miserable and divided condition, how just soever a man's preten- 
sions may be to a great or blameless reputation, ho must espeiit 
his share of obloquy and reproach ; and, even with regard to hia 
posthumous character, content himself with such a kind of eon- 
fiideration, as induced the famous Sir Francis Bacon, after having 
bequeathed his soul to God, and his body to the earth, to leave 
his fame to foreign nations; and after some years, to hia own 
country. 



No. 30. MONDAY, APRIL 23, 
Illfl se Jaelfit in aul8.-Viuo. 

Among all the paradoses in politics which have been advanced 
by some among us, there is none so absurd and shocking to the 
most ordinary understanding, aa that it is possible for Great 
Britain to be quietly governed by a Popish sovereign. King 
Henry the fourth found it impracticable for a Protestant to reign 
even in France, notwithstanding the reformed religion does not 
engage a prince to the persecution of any other; and notwitli- 
standing the authority of the sovereign in that country is more 
able to support itself, and command the obedience of the people, 
than in any other European monarchy. We are convinced by 
the experience of our own times, that our constitution is not able 
to boar a Popish prince at the head of it. King James the second 
was endowed with many royal virtues, and might have made a 
Datiou of Koman Catholics happy under his administration. Th^ 
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grieyancea we suifored in liis roign pi'oceedi;cI purely from liis 
religion : but they were such as made tlie whole body of the no- 
bility, clergy, and commonalty, rise up as one man against him, 
and oblige him to quit tlie throne of his ancestors. The truth 
of it is, we have only the vices of a Protestant prince to fear, 
and may he made happy by hiB virtues : but in a Popish prince 
we have no ehance for our prosperity; his very piety obliges him 
tn oui destruction; and in proportion as he is more religious, he 
becomes more insupportable. One would wonder, therefore, to 
find many who call themselves Piotestants, tavouiiiij; the preten- 
sions of a person wlio has been bred up m the utmost bitterness 
and bigotry of the church of Home , and who, m ill prob ihility, 
within less than a twelvemonth, would be oppoaod by thoie very 
men that are industrious to set him upon the throne, were it pos- 
sible for fu> wicked and unnatural an attempt to suoeeed. 

I was some months ago in a company, that diverted them- 
selves with the Declaration which he had then published, and 
particularly with the date of it, ' In the fourteenth year of our 
reign.' The company was surprised to find there was a king in 
Europe who had reigned so long and made such a secret of it. 
This gave occasion to one of them, who is now in Prance, to in- 
quire into the history of this remarkable reign, winch he has 
digested into annals, and lately transmitted hither for the perusal 
of hia friends. I have suppressed such personoJ reflections as 
ai'e mixed in this short chronicle, as not being to the purpose ; 
and find that the whole history of his regal conduct and esploils 
may be comprised in the remaining part of this half-sheet. 

The histm-y of the Pretender'^ fourteen years reign digested 
into annals. 
Anno Eegni 1°. He made choice of his ministry, the first 
of whom was his confessor. This was a person recommended 
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by tlie society of Jesuits, who represented him as one Ysry pro- 
per to guide the eonseience of a king, tbat hoped to rale over an 
island which is not within the pale of the church. He then pro- 
ceeded to name the presi'lent of his council, his aecretmes of 
state, and gave away a very honourable sinecure to his principal 
favourite by const'tuting Lim his iord-high-treaaurer. He like- 
wise Signed a dnlm^nt (o nmisbiou for another to he his high- 
admiial with oideia to produce it whenever he had sea-room for 
his umploymcut 

Anno Ktgni 2° He perfei"ted himself in the minuet step. 

Anno Kegm 3 . He grew half a foot. 

Anno Begni 4°. He wrote a letter to the Pope, desiring liiin 
10 be as kind to him as his predecessor had been, who was his 
godfather. In the same year he ordered the lord high-treasurer to 
pay off the debts of the crown, which had been contracted since 
his accessioa to the throne ; particularly, a milk-score of three 
years standing. 

Anno Regni 5°. Ho very much improved himself in all 
princely learning, having read over the legends of the saints, with 
the history of those several martyrs in England, who had at 
tempted to blow up a whole parliament of heretics. 

Anno Kegni 6". He applied himself to the arts of govern- 
ment with more than ordinary diligence; took a plan of the 
Eastile with his own hand ; visited the galleys ; and studied the 
edicts of his great patron Louis XIV. 

Anno Regni 7". Being now grown up to years of maturity, 
he resolved to seek adventures ; but was very much divided in 
his mind, whether he should make an expedition to Scotland, or 
a pilgrimage to Lorotto : being taught to look upon the latter in 
a religious sense, as the place of his nativity. At length he re- 
solved upon his Scotch expedition j and, as the first exertion of 
that royal authority, which be was going to assume, he knighted 
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himself. After a short piece of errantry upon tlie saas, he got 
safe to Dunkirli, where he paid his devotions to St, Antliony, for 
having delivered liim from the dangers of the seas, and Sir 
George Bjug. 

Anno Rogni 8". He made a campaign in Flanders, where, 
by the help of a talescope, he saw the battle of Oudenarde, and 
the prince of Hanover's horse shot under him : being posted on 
a high tower with two French princes of the blood. 

Anno Eegni 9°, He made a second campaign in Flaadera ; 
and upon his return to the French court, gained a great reputa- 
tion, by hia performance in a Hgadoon. 

Anno Eegni 10°, The Pope having heard the fame of these 
his military achievements, made him the oifer of a cardinal's 
cap ; which he waa advised not to accept by some of his friends 
in England. 

Anno Eegni 11°. He retired to Lorrain, where every morn- 
ing he made great havoc among the wildfowl, by the advice, and 
with the assistance of his privy-council. He is said, this summer, 
to have shot with his own hands fifty brace of pheasants, and one 
wild pig; to have set thirty coveys of partridges; and to have 
hunted down forty brace of hares ; to which he might have added 
as many foxes, had not moat of them made their escape, by run- 
ning out of his friend s dominions, before hia doga could finish 
the chase. He was particulaily animatel to theae diversions by 
his ministry, who thought tliej w uld not a little recommend 
him to the good ipinion lad kmd offiu.i of aeveral British fos- 
hunters. 

Anno Kegni 12°. He made a visit to the Duke d'Aumont, 
aiid passed for a French marc[uis in a masquerade. 

Anno Rcgni 13°. He visited several convents, and gathered 
subscriptions from all the well-disposed monks and nuns, to 
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whom he comiimnioated liis design of an attempt upon Great 
Brltiim. 

Anno Regui 14°. He now made great preparations for the 
invasion of England, and got together vast stores of aio munition, 
consisting of reliquea, gun-powder, and oanaoa-ball. He received 
from the Pope a very large contribution, one moiety in money, 
and the other in indulgeneea. An Irisli priest brought him an 
authentic tooth of St. Thomas a Becket, and it is thought, was 
to have for his reward the arohbishoprio of Canterbury. Every 
monastery contributed something ; one gave liim a thousand 
pounds ; and another as many masses. 

This year, containing farther the battles which be fought in 
Scotland, and the towns which he took, is so fresh in every one's 
D"imoiy, that wc shall say no more of it. 



No. 37. FRIDAY, APRIL 27. 



It is a melancholy reflection, that our country, which in timta 
of Popery was called the nation of saints, should now have lesa 
appearance of religion in it, than any other neighbouring state or 
kingdom ; whether they be such as continue still immersed in the 
errors of the churoh of Rome, or such as are recovered out of 
them. This is a truth that is obvious to every one, who has beeu 
conversant in foreign parts. It was formerly thought dangerous 
for a young man to travel, lest he should return an atheist to his 
native country : but at present it is certain, that an Englit hman, 
wli > has any tolerable degree of reflection, cannot be better awak- 
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ened to a sense of religion in general, tlian by observing how fLt 
minda of all mankind are set upon thia important point; how 
every nation is serious and attentive to the great business of their 
being; and that in other countries a man is not out of the fash- 
ion, who is bold and open, in the profession and practice of all 
Christian duties. 

This decay of piety is by no means to be imputed to tlif Re- 
formation, which in its first establishment produced its proper 
fruits, and distinguished the whole age with shining instances of 
virtue and morality. If we would trace out the original of that 
flagrant and avowed impiety, which has prevailed among ns for 
BOme years, we should find that it owes its rise to that opposite 
extreme of cant and hypocrisy, whieli had taken possession of tjie 
people's minds in the times of the great rebellion, and of the 
usurpation that succeeded it. The practices of these men, under 
the covert of a feigned zeal, made even the appearances of sincere 
devotion ridiculous and unpopular. The raillery of the wits and 
courtiers, in King Charles the second's reign, upon every thing 
which they then called precise, was carried to so great an extra- 
vagance, that it almost put Christianity out of countenance. The 
ridicule grew so strong and licentious, that from this time we 
may date tliat remarkable turn in the behaviour of our fashion- 
able Englisbnen, that makes them shame-faced in the esereiso 
of those duties ■which they were sent into the world to perform. 

The lato cry of the church has been an artifice of the same 
kind with that made use of by the hypocrites of the last age, and 
has had as fatal an infiuenco upon religion. If a man would but 
seriously consider how much greater comfort he would receive in 
the last moments of his life from a reflection that he has made 
one virtuous man, than that he has made a thousand tories, w« 
should not sec the zeal of so many good men turned off from its 
proper end, and employed in making such a kind of converts. 
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"Wliat satisfaction will it be to an immoral man, at such 3 tii; .:, 
to think he is a good whig I or to one that is conscious'iif ai.^ii- 
tion, perjury, or rebellion, that he dies witii the reputation of a 
iiigh churchman ! 

But to consider how thi-i cry of the cliurch Ina corrupted the 
morals of both parties. Those, wlio lie the luudcft iQ it, reg-ird 
themselves rather as a pohtieal, than a rehgious communion ; 
an 1 are held toj,ethe rather by state not tis than by a t clea of 
fa th Th s fills the n nds of weaL. men who f 11 nto the snaro 
wtligio nlles fears anl apprehens o a unspeakable rage tow 
a ds tl e r fellow a bjeots wrong de'is of pers ns whom tl ej a e 
not acqu mte 1 w th an 1 un ha table nte pretit oub of tho e a 
t OUB of wh h they are n t on pete t judges It n t lb nto 
the r n nls tl e ut ost virulence and 1 tterne s nstead of that 
ohanty wh ch ii the perfect a and o araent of rel g on and tJ e 
nost nd apensable on 1 neces a y n eans tor attam ^ tl e 1 of 
it In a word a noug these mistaken z il t, t sanct fie e Ity 
inl just e r ts anl t eason 

Tl e effe ts wh ch th 8 ry f the h 11 1 d n tl 1 r 
pa tj are no less min fe t an 1 deplo able They s e tl el s 
unj stly aspersed by it and ■! nleate tl en: selves n ter s no 
le^s opprob uB than those by wh cl t! ey are atta ked Th r 
1 d gnat on and resent t r ses n p oport on to tl n al ee of 
the r adveisai es The unth nk nj, j a t of tl em a e apt to eon 
t a t an uni asoQ'U)le j s n e e to that ec les ast cal con 
st tution to wh ch they are rep es nted a enem es and n t only 
to 1 ait oulai persons but to thit o lei of men m general wh ol 
w II be ilways held sacred and hono r lie so ion^ as th s 
reason and rel g on n the worl 1 

I n ght no t many other oi ] ons ommo t 1 1 ) 
t c wh h natu ally flwfontlso ad I ly 

nl V p n at 11 d tl T t 1 tl at tl cl r nl 1 ) 
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tends to bo raised " for the safety of religion, liaa almost worn out 
the Tci^ appearance of it; and rendered us not only tlie most 
divided, but the most immoral people upon the face of the earth. 

When our nation is overflowed with such a deluge of impiety, 
it must be a great pleasure to find any expedient take place, that 
has a tendency to recover it out of so dismal a conditioa. This 
is one great reaaon why an honest man may rejoice to see an act 
so near taking effect, for making elections of members to serve in 
pajliament less frequent. I find myself prevented by other writ- 
ings {which have considered the act now depending in this par- 
ticular light) from expatiating upon this subject. I shall only 
mention two short pieces which .1 have been just now reading, 
under the following titles, ' Arguments about the alteration of 
the triennial elections of Par'"ainent :' and, ' The alteration in 
the triennial act considered,' 

The reasons for this la»", as it is necessary for settling hia 
Majesty in his throne ; for stinguishing the spirit of rebellion ; 
for procuring foreign alliarTes ; and other advantages of the li&e 
nature ; carry a great wf 'ght with them. But I am particularly 
pleased with it, as it ma' compose our unnatural feuds and animo- 
sities, revive an hones' apirit of industry in the nation, and cut ofi 
frequent occasions o' brutal rage and intemperance. In short, 
as it will make us not only a more safe, a more flouiishing, and a 
more happy, but f'so a more virtuous people. 

• Pretend' to he i lined. When we speak of any thing aa pretending, it is 
to do lomeihinff, n- . lobe aeted upon, Tlia impropriety might have been 
avoided by sayi' i — pretends la respect the safety of relittion-^oi eomesiieh 
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It is the ambition of the male part of the woi'ld to make 
themselves esteemed, and of the female to make themsolvea ho- 
loved. Ab this is the laat'papor which I stall address to my fair 
readers; I oannot perhaps oblige them more, than by leaving 
them, as a kind of legacy, a certain secret wliich seldom fails of 
procuring this affection, which they are naturally formed both to 
desire and to obtain. Tliis nostrum is comprised in the follow- 
ing sentenoe of Seneca, which I shall translate for the service of 
my oouutry-'women. Sgo tiM ■monstraho amatorium sine medicu- 
mento, sine kerhd, sine tdlius veneffcee carmine : si vis aniari, 
a/ma. ' I will discover to you a philter that has neither drug, 
Dor simple, nor enchantment in it: love, if you would raise love.' 
If there be any truth in this discovery, and this bo such a speci 
fie as the author protends, there is nothing which makes the sex 
more uaamiable than party-rage. The finest woman, in a trans- 
port of fury, loses the use of her face. Instead of oharming her 
beholders, she frights both friend and foe. The latter can never 
be smitten by so bitter an enemy, nor the former captivated by a 
nymph, who, upon occasion, can be so very angry. The most 
endearing of our beautiful fellow-subjects, are those whose minds 
are the least imbittored with the passions and prejudices of eitbor 
side ; and who discover the native sweetness of the soi in every 
part of their conversation and behavioui-. A lovely woman, who 
thus flourishes ' in her innocence and good humour, amidst ;hat 
mutual spite and rancour which prevails among her exasperated 
sisterhood, appears more amiable by the siifgularity of her oharac- 
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tor ; and may be eomparod, with Sobmuu's bride, to ' a lily 
among thoma.' 

A stateswoman is as ridiouloua a creature as a cotjjuean, 
"Each, of the soxoa should keep within its particular boiinda, aud 
content themselves to esoel within their respectiye diatritits. 
When Venus complained to Jupiter of the wound which she had 
received in battle, thefather of thegoda amiled upon hei, and put 
her in mind, that instead of mixing in a war, whioh Vi&i nut hi.r 
business she should have been oftciating in her propei mimstij, 
and carrying on the delights of marriage. The dehcicy of sei 
cral modem critics has been offended with Homer's Billm^sgate 
warriors; but a scolding hero is, at the worst, a mure tolciable 
character than a bully in petticoats. To which we may add, 
that tho keenest satirist among the ancients, looted upon nothing 
as a more proper subject of raillery and invectiie, thjn a tcmale 
gladiator. 

I am tho more disposed to take into considerition thcso 
ladies of fire and politics, because it would be verj monstrous to 
see feuds and animosities kept np among the soft aes, when they 
are in so hopeful a way of being composed among the men, by 
the septennial bill, which is now ready for the royal assent As 
this ia likely to produce a cessation of arms, till the expirition 
of the present parliament, among one half of our island, it is very 
reasouable that the more beautiful moiety of his Majesty's sub- 
jects should establish a truce among themselves for the same 
term of years. Or rather it were to be wished, that they would 
Bummon together a kind of senate, or parliament, of the fairest 
aud wisest of our sister subjects, in order to enact a perpetual 
neutrality among the ses. They might at least appoint some- 
tiling like a committee, chosen from among the ladies residing in 
liOndon and Westminster, in order to prepare a bill to be laid 
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before the assembly upon the first opportuTiity of tliuir meeting. 
The regulation might be as follows ; 

' That a conmiittee of toasts he foi'thwith appointee! ; to con- 
sider the present state of the sex in the British nation. 

" That this committee do meet at the house of every respec- 
tive member of it on her visiting-day ; and that every one who 
conies to it shall hare a vote, and a dish of tea. 

" That the committee be empowered to send for billet-doux, 
libels, lampoons, lists of toasts, or any other the like papers and 
records. 

" That it be an instruotion to the said committee, to consider 
of proper ways and methods to reclaim the obstinately opprobri- 
ous and virulent ; and hew to make the ducking-stool more 
useful" 

Being always willing to contribute my assistances to my 
country-women, I would propose a preamble, setting forth, " That 
the late civil war among the sex has tended very much to the 
Joasening of that ancient and nndoubted authority, which they 
have claimed over the male part of the island ; to the ruin of 
good house-wifery ; and to the betraying of many important se- 
crets ; that it has produced much bitterness of speech, many 
sharp and violent contests, and a great effusion of citrOE-water : 
that it has raised animosities in their hearts, and heats in theii 
faces, that it has broke out in their ribbons, and caused unspeak- 
able confusions in their dress : and, above all, that it has intro- 
duced a certain frown into tho features, and a sourness into the 
air of our British ladies, to the great damage of their charms, 
and visible decay of the national beauty," 

As for the enacting part of the bill, it may consist of many 
particulars which will naturally arise from the debates of the 
tna-taoie ; and must, therefore, be left to the discretion and es 
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perienee of the committee. Perhaps it miglit not lie amiss to 
enact, among other things, 

" That the discoursing on politics shall be looked upon as 
dull aa° talking on the weather, 

" Tliat if any man trouhlea a female assemhly with, parlia- 
ment-news, he shall he marked out as a blocthead, or an in- 

" That uo woman shall hencofortli presume to stitk a patch 
upon her forehead, unless it he in the ¥ery middle, that is, in the 
neutral part of it. 

" That all fans and suuff-boses, of what principles soever, 
shall be called in : and that orders be gipen to Motions and 
Blathers, to deliver out, in exchange for them, sueh as have no 
tincture of party in them. 

" That when any lady bespeaks a play, she shall take effeo 
tual care that the audience be pretty equally checcinercd with 
whigs and tories. 

" That no woman, of any pai'tji presume to influence tJie 
legislature. 

" That there be a general amnesty and oblivion of all former 
hostilities and distiactions, all public and private failings on 
either side: and that every one who comes into this neutrality 
within the space of weeks, shall bo allowed an ell estra- 

ordinary, above the present standard, in the circumforeuce of her 
petticoat, 

"Provided always, nevertheless. That nothing herein con- 
tained shall extend, or bo construed to extend, to any person or 
persons, inhabiting and practising within the hundreds of Drury, 
or to any other of that society in what part soever of the nation 

■ Looked -apon B» dull, Elliptically sxpressed to avoi i the repe'it.inii 
or lit The aiioteuue, if drawn out At, leiigtii, wi>ul<l b( looked upon at 
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r praotiaing and residing ; who are still (,t liberty 
to rml, calumniate, scold, fro-wn, and pout, as in afore-times, any 
thing ia this act to tlie contrary- notwithetaudinf;;." 



No. 30. I'RTDAY, MAY 4. 

ProdeBM qaam oonspleL 

It often happens, that cstirpating the love of glory, which ia 
olasorved to take the deepest root in nohle minds, tears op seve- 
ral virtues with it ; and that suppressing the desire of fame, is 
apt to reduce men to a state of indolence and supineness. But 
wlien, without any incentive of vanity, a person of great abilities 
is zealons for the g^jod of mankind ; and as solicitous for the 
eonoealment, as the performance of illustrious actions ; we may 
he sure that he has something more than ordinary in his coiu- 
position, and has a heart filled with goodness and magnanimity. 

There is not perhaps, in all history, a greater instance of this 
temper of mind, than what appeared in that excellent person, 
ivlvose motto I have placed at tlie head of tliis paper. He had 
worn himself out in his application to such studies as made him 
useful or ornamental to the world, in concerting schemes for the 
welfare of his country, and in prosecuting such measures as were 
necessary for making those schemes effectual ; but all this was 
done with a view to the public good that should rise out of these 
generous endeavours, and not to the fame which should accrue 
to himself. Let the reputation of the action fall where it would; 
so^his country reaped the benefit of it, he was satisfied. As liis 
turn of mind threw off, in a great measure, the oppositions of 

■ So, is here useJ, as it oftco is, in our InngUHge, in the sense of pra 
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envy and competition, it enabled Lim to gwn the most rain and 
impracticable into bis designs, and to bring about several great 
events for the safety and advantage of tbe public, wbicb must 
have died in their birth, bad ho been as desirous of appearing 
beneficial to maBkind, as of being so. 

As be was admitted into the secret and most retired thouglita 
and counsels of his royal master, King William, agreat share in the 
plan of the Protestant suaeeasion is universally ascribed to biiii. 
And if he did not entirely project the union of the two kingdoms, 
and tbe bill of regency, which seem to have been the only methods 
in human policy, for securing to ua so inestimable a blessing, 
there is nono wbo will deny him to have been tbe chief conductor 
in both these glorious works. For posterity are obliged to allow 
bim that praise after his death, which be industriously declined 
while he was living. His life, indeed, aeem8''ti' have been prolonged 
beyond its natural term, under those indisp editions which hung 
upon the latter part of it, that he might have tbe satisfaction of 
seeing tbe happy settlement take place, which he had proposed 
to himself as tbe principal cud of all his public labours. Nor 
was it a small addition to bis happiness, that by this means bo 
saw those who had been always his most intimate friends, and 
wbo had concerted with him such measures for tbe guarantee of 
the Protestant succession, as drew upon them the displeasure of 
men who were averse to it, advanced to the highest posts of ti-ust 
and honour under his present Majesty, I believe there are none 
of those patriots, wbo will thmk it a derogation from thuir njerit 
to have it said, that they received many lights and advantages 
from their intimacy with my Lord Somers : wbo bad such a gen- 
eral knowledge of affairs, and so tender a concern for his friends, 

' IMs life indeed seeiiu, &a. A natural reflection, in a pancgjrie on 
Iy)rd yomsre, and in a paper written profesBedly in honour of the hiippi) 
leiilemeat. 
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tLat wliatcver station they were in, they usually applied to liim 
for his advice in every perplexity of husiness, and in affairs of 
the greatest difficulty. 

His life was, in every part of it, set off witli that graceful 
modesty and reserve, which made his virtues more beautiful, the 
more they were cast in such agreeable shades. 

His religion was sincere, not ostentatious ; and such as in- 
spired him with an universal benevolence towards all his fellow- 
Bubjoots, not with bitti,rne''S agimst any part of them. He shew 
ed his firm adherence to it as modelled by our nitional constitu 
tioE, and was constant t3 its ofiiceiS of devotion, both in puhliO 
and in his family. He appeared a chamjion for it, with great 
reputation, in tho cause of the seven bii^hopB, at a time when the 
church was really in dinger To which we may add, tint he 
held a strict friendship ■ind correBpondenoe with the great Arch 
bishop Tillotson, being icted by'the same 'ipiiit of candour ind 
moderation ; aud moved rither with pity than indignition to 
wards the persons of those who differed fiom him m thn unts 
sential parts of Christianity 

His great humanity appeared m the mmutest circumstances 
of his conversation. Tou found it m the benevolence of his 
aspect, the complacency of his behaviour, and the tone ot his 
voice. His great applicatun to the severer studies of the liw, 
had not infected his temper with anj thing po'^itivp or litigious 
He did not know what it was. to wrangle on indiffeient points, to 
triumph in the superiority ot his understanding, oi to be super 
cilious on the side of tiuth He joined the greatest deliocy ot 
good-breeding to the greatest strength of reason By ipj roving 
the sentiments of a person, with whom ho conversed, in ^uch pai 
tlculars as were just, he won him over from those points in which 

■ Being aded by. We ahonld now say, being aetuatsd mih. Beaides, 
I 3oubt whether it be right to give to the ceutial verb, iu:l, a. piiasivo 
gigDification. 
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Le iras mistaken , and hid so agreealjle i wa> of eonTe^ n)^ know 
ledge, that whoever oonferred with him gren tlie wiser, without 
perceiMiig that he had heea initmetpd We may probihly 
awribe to this masteilj and engaging manner of oonveisitiin, 
the great esteem which he had gaim-d with the late quci,n, while 
nhe pursued those measures which htd lairied the Biitish nation 
to the highest pitrh of gloiy , notwithstindmg she had enler 
tamed m^ny unreaaontble prejudices against him, before she wis 
a< juainted with his personal worth and beh'JMOur 

Ai m his politi<,il oapieitj we have before seen how much 1 e 
csntrilutcd to the establishment of the Piotestant inteiest, and 
the good of his native country, he was always true to these great 
ends, nis character was uniform and consistent with itself, and 
his whole conduct of a piece. His principles were founded in 
reason, and supported by virtue ; and therefore did not lie at the 
mercy of ambition, avarice, or resoiitment. His notions wore no 
less steady and unshaken, than just and upright. In a word, he 
concluded his course among the same well-chosen friendships and 
alliances, with which he began it. 

This great man was not more conspicuous as a patriot and a 
statesman, than as a person of universal knowledge and learning. 
As by dividing his time between the public scenes of business, 
and the private retirements of life, he took care to keep up both 
the great and good man; so by the same means be accomplished 
himself not only in the knowledge of men and things, but in the 
skill of the most refined arts and sciences. That unwearied dili- 
gence, which followed him through all the stages of his life, gave 
him such a thorough insight into the laws of the land, that he 
paased for one of the greatest masters of his profession at his 
first appearance in it. Though he made a regular progress 
through the several honours of the long robe, he was always look- 
ed upon as one who deserved a superior station to that he was 
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; till he arrived at the highest dignity to which those 
Htudiea could advance him. 

He enjoyed in the highest perfection two talents, which do 
not often meet in the aaine person, the greatest strength of good 
sense, and the most exquisite taste of politeness. Without the 
first, learning is hat an iucumhrance j and without the last, is 
ungraceful. My Lord Somers was master of these two qualifica- 
tions in so eminent a degree, that all the parts of knowledge ap- 
peared in him with such an additional strength and heaiitj. lis 
they want in the possession of others. If he delivered his opin- 
ion of a piece of poetry, a statue, or a picture, there was some- 
thing so just and delicate in his observations, as naturally 
prcduced pleasure and assent in those who heard him. 

His solidity and elegance, improved hy the reading of the 
fi.ne3t authors, hoth of the learned and modern languages, dis- 
covered itself in all his productions. His oratory was masculine 
and persuasive, free from every thing trivial and afiected. His 
style in writing was chaste and pure, but at the same time full 
of spirit and politeness ; and fit to convey the most intricate 
business to the understanding of the reader, with the utmost 
clearness and perspicuity. And here it is to be lamented, that 
this extraordinary person, out of his natural aversion to vain- 
glory, wrote several pieces as well as performed several actions, 
which he did not assume the honour of: though at the same time 
so many works of this nature have appeared, which every one 
has ascribed to him, that I believe no author of the greatest emi- 
nence would deny my Lord Somers to have been tlie best writer 
of the age in which he lived. 

This noble lord, for the great extent of his knowledge and 
capacity, has been often compared with the Lord Verulam, who 
had also been chancellor of Bnglaud. But the conduct of these 
extraordinary persons, under the same circaiiistances, was vastiw 
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different. Tliej were bath impcacLed by a House of CommODS, 
One of them, as be had given just oecasioa for it, sunk under 
it; and was reduced to siicb an abject submission, ae very much 
diminished the lustre of so csalted a character : but my Lord 
Somers was too well fortified in bis integrity to fear the impotence 
of an attempt upon his reputation ; and though bis accusers 
would gladly have dropped their impeachment, he was instant 
with them for the prosecution of it, and would not let that matter 
rest till it was brought to an issue. For t!io same virtue and 
greatness of mind which gave him. a disregard of fame, made him 
impatient of an undeserved reproach. 

There is no question but this wonderful man will make one 
of the most distinguished figures in the history of the present 
age ; but we cannot expect that his merit will shine out in its 
proper light, since he wrote many things which are not published 
in his name ; was at the bottom of many exoeiient counsels, in 
which he did not appear; did offices of friendship to many per- 
sons, who knew not from whom tbey were derived; and performed 
great services to his country, tlie glory of which was transferred 
to otherp ■ in short, since he made it his endeavour rather to do 
worthy actions, than to gain an illustrious character. 



No, 40. JIONDAY, MAY 7. 



It reijuires no small degree of resolution to be an author, in 
a country so facetious and satirical as this of Great Britain. 
Such a one raises a kind of alarm among his fellow-subjects, and 
by pretending to distinguish himself from the herd, becomes a 
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mark of piiblie censure, and sometimes a standing object of rail- 
lery and ridicule. Writing is, indeed, a provooatioB to the envi- 
ous, and an affront to the ignorant. How often do we see a 
person, whose intentions are visibly to do good by the works 
which he publishes, treated in as scurriloTis a manner, as if he 
were an enemy to mankind ? All the little scramblers after fame 
fall upon him, publish every blot in his life, depend upon hearsay 
to defame him, and have recourse to their own invention, rather 
than snffer him to ei-ect himself into an author with impunity. 
Even those who write on the most indifferent subjects, and are 
conversant only in works of taste, are looked upon as men that 
make a kind of insult upon society,' and ought to be humbled as 
disturbers of the public tranquillity. Not only the dull and the 
malicious, which make a formidable party in otir island, but the 
whole fraternity of writers rise up in arms against every new 
intruder into the world of fame ; and, a thousand to one,'* before 
they have done, prove him not only to be a fool, but a knave. 
Successful authors do what they can to exclude a competitor ; 
while the unsuccessful, with as much eagerness, lay in their claim 
to him as abrother. This natural antipathy to a man who breaks 
his ranks, and endeavours to signalize his parts in the world, has, 
very probably, hindered many persons from making their appear- 
ance in print, who might have enriched our country with better 
productions, in all kinds, than any that are now extant. The 
truth of it is, the active part of mankind, as tbey do moat for 
the good of their contemporaries, very deservedly gain the great- 
est share in their applauses ; whilst men of speculative endow- 
ments, who employ their talents in writing, as they may erjuallv 
benefit or amuse succeeding ages, have, generally, the greatest 

» Make a kind of iamlt upon- society. To make an insnlt is not very 
exact English. He mielit have &ai3, aa men thai offer an insult to «o«?/j 
or, at men Ih-ot muAe a Iciiul of attaa/i -upon nocteig. 

'• A thaasiind to one~—a foaiilior phraae, fur, most probably. 
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share in the admiration of posterity, Eotli good and bad writers 
may receive great satisfaction from tlie prospects of futurity ; as, 
in after-agesj the former ■will be remembered, and tbe latter for- 

seta of authors, there are none who draw upon 
■e displeasure, than those who deal in political 
matters, which indeed is yery often too justly inonxrod, consider- 
ing that spirit of rancour and vimlenco with which works of this 
nature generally abonnd. These are not only regarded aa authors, 
but as partisans, and are sure to exasperate at least one half of 
their readers. Other wiiteis offend only the stupid or jealous 
among their countrymen ; but these, let then cause be never so "■ 
just, must expect to irritate a supernumerary party of the self- 
interested, prejudiced, and ambitious Thej maj, howoTer, com- 
fort themselves with considering, that if they gain any unjust 
reproaeh from one side, they generally acquire more praise thaa 
they deserve from the other , and that wiitings of this kind, if 
conducted with candour and impartiality, h'ive a more particular 
tendency to the good of their countij, and of the present age, 
than any other compositions what^oeier 

To consider an author farther, aa the subject of obloquy and 
detraction. We may observe with what pleasure a work is re- 
ceived by the invidious part of mankind, in which a writer falls 
short of himself, and does not answer the character which he has 
acquired by hia former productions. It is a fine simile in one of 
Mr. Congreve's prologues, which compares a writer to a buttering 
gamester, that stakes all his winnings upon every cast ; so that if 
Le loses the last throw, he is sure to be uudoue. It would be 

' Metier so. We now say ever so. The other form, never so, secras to 
have a secret refarenoe to an apportion oononived in the writer's oc 
spealter's mind, but not explicitly deelared, aa, if we should complete the 
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wU for ail authors', if, like that gentleman," they knew wlian to 
give over, and to dosist from any farther pursuits after fame, 
wliiht tliey are in the fall pussession of it. On the Otiier Land, 
tliere is not a more mulanolioly object in tlie learned world, than 
a man who has written himself down. As the puhlic is more 
disjiosed to cenpure than to praise, his readers will ridicule him 
for his last works, when they have forgot to applaud those which 
preceded them. In this ease, where a mau has lost his spirit by 
old age and infirmity, one could wish that hw friends and rela- 
tions would keep him from the use of pen, ink, and paper, if he 
is not to be reclaimeJ by any other methods. 

The author, indeed, often grows old before the man, especially 
if he treats on subjects of invention, or such as arise from 
reflections upon human nature , for, in this ease, neither liis own 
strength of mind, nor those parts of life which aro commonly un- 
nh'icrved, will furulah him with SufScient materials to be at the 
&:une time both pleasing and voluminous. We find, even in the 
outward dress of poetry, that men, who write much without tak- 
ni" breith very often return to the same phrases and forms of 
e [ n as well as to the a e man er of th k ng Authors, 

m have th s d awn ff the j r t of the r thoughts si ould lie 
s 11 f r ao ne t mo t II the r nmds have gT,thered t est strength, 
1 by road ng refl ct on ind conve at o la d in a ew stock 

f 1 a c es sent menta an 1 ages of a o T e soil, that 
V n w f h too fre ^ ent c ture mus 1 e fallo v for a w lilo, till 

1 1 1 recr ted its exhaus ed s Its lud aga n en h d tself by 
tho vent la ns of the a r the de of heav n and the kindly 
fl ences of the aun 

M ^ -wa a fa h un w a m a ] M Addisuii, 

who had a frieaiiabip with him, apeaka of him, ae every body tWi did He 
hiul, indeed, a great deal of wit ; but a man must hava a furious passion 
fill' it, or very httle taste, that can read his comedieB, on whieii hia repiita 
tioii wjiB founded, with plenaure, or even patiente. 
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For my own part, aotwitlistEinding this general malcvolcnco 
ds those who commanicate their thoughts in print, I caimot 
liut look with a frieodlj regard on such as do it, provided there 
tendency in their wntinga to vice and profanenesa. If the 
ioughta of such authors have nothing in them, they, at leaat, do 
iLO harm, and shew an honest industry, and a good intention iu 
composer. If they teach me any thing I did not know be- 
!, I cannot but look upon myself as obliged to the writer, and 
Ihin yptlhfaet fh ^t 

f th g t g ft th t til J f t I t w 

mpmtfyltlg t ml 

t t m m 1 t W tm f bit 

th mm ( th d m w Id b f, t m 

1 d th p ft Th H b 

b ltd p I 1 t b By 

th bs t. til t d 1 til w Id f t b 

it ; passion is composed ; thought hindered from being barren 
and the mind from preying upon itself. That esteem, indeed, 
■which is paid to good writers by their posterity, sufficiently shewa 
the merit of persons who are thus employed. Who does not bow 
more admire Cicero as an author, than as a consul of Rome ? 
and does not oftener talk of the celebrated writers of our own 
country who lived in former ages, than of any other particular 
persons among their contemporaries and fellow-subjects. 

When I consider myself as a British freeholder, I am in a 
particular manner pleased with the labours of those who have 
improved our language with the translation of old Latin and 
Greek authors ; and by that means let us into the knowledge of 
what passed in the famous governments of Greece and Rome. 
We Lave already most of their historians in our own tongue : 
and, what is still more for the honour of our language t lias 
been taught to express with elegance the greatest of their jicets 
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in each nation. Tte illiterate among our countrymen may learn 
to judge, from Dryden's Virgil, of the most perfect epic perform- 
anoe ; and those parts of Homer, whicli have already been pub- 
lished by Mr. Pope," gi^e us reason to think that the Iliad will 
appear in English with as little diaadvautage to that immortal 

There ia another author, whom I have long wished to see well 
translated into English, as this work is filled with a spii'it of lib- 
erty, and more directly tends to raise sentiments of honour and 
virtue in his reader, than any of the poetical writings of anti- 
quity. I mean the Pharsalia of Lucan. This is the only author 
of consideration among the Latin poeti, who w^s not explained 
for the use of the Dauphin, for a very obvious rea'fon , because 
the whole Pharsalia would have been no le'^a th'iii a satire upon 
the French form of govommeut. The trau'^latiou of this author 
is now in tho hands of Mr. Kowe,'' who Laa already given the 
world some admirable specimens of it ; and not only kept up the 
fire of the original, but delivered the sentiments with greater 
perspicuity, and in a finer turn of phrase and verse. 

As undertakings of so difficult a nature require the greatest 
encouragements, one cannot but rejoice to see those genera! sub 
scriptions which have been made to them ; especially since, if the 
two works last mentioned are not finished by those masterly 
hands which are now employed in them, we may despair of seeing 
them attempted by others. 

•■ For a Eoiornent on this panegyric on Mr. Pope's translation of the 
llliail, see the life of Bishop Warburtou, prefisod to tlie new edition o) 
liis works in quarla 

'' Ha speaks like a fi'iend, of Mr, Eowe, and, like a wJiia;, of Lucan; 
but, as a mijc. we know what his opinion was of the ^ '' "" ' "~ ' "' 
his fi-ieads undertaking, when he oelebrates Ihe tinnslfl 
the Hentimeata of hi? original, with greater perspu-iiUi/, i. 
of phrase aid verse. 
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DisBentienliB conditionBraa 
Fffidis, et exeuipio trabend 



As tbe eare of our national oommerce redounds more to the 
riches and prosperity of tlie public, tlian any other act of govern- 
ment, it is pity that we do not see the state of it marked out in 
every pirticuKi reign with greater distniction and acemaoy, than 
■what IS usual among our English hiatoruDs We may honcver 
observe, m genenl, that the beat and widest of our monaich^ 
have not been leas industrious to extend their tiade, than their 
dominions , as it manifestly turns m a much highei degree to the 
w If e of the people if nt to the glf ry f the sovei i^n 

Tl fi t f k g h 1 1 

q tly g t t J g t h ^ht E I d tl 

tl d Th t I by h m Y 11 t 1 f 

th ag m t f t 1 1111 bj ts t j j 1 

in 1 m y fcl p th t t I t d th 

1 in h in f t E 1 J 1 1 tl t by 

11 tdtk Itrah ptd dt 

mtdttwhdddmtyf th dj 1 d 

th p t 1 b 1 1 tl ty git th d 

Th f h 1 wl git t 1 

fl hdmtw Hyth th iQ Elbl 

A tb fl t f th w f h J, t w 1 T ft ty) d 

tl B gl h S 1 1 f n d t! pi f th t w ki fe 

tl m tl hy d th t £6 f h t j! By 

tl h 1 d to hm tl m 1 f h Ij t 

t gth 1 h If th fit p d y 1 tl 

ft k gd ra d p 11 1 til f 1 t tt pt t 
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As for Queen Elizabeth, ste had always th^ Irade of litr 
Idngdom vei-j much at heart ; and we may observe tte effects of 
it through the whole course of her reign, in the love and obedienco 
of her people, as well as in the defeats and disappointments of 



It is with great pleasure that we see our present sovereign 
applying hia thoughts so sacoessfully to the advancement of our 
trafSo, and considering himself as the king of a trading island. 
Hi Majesty has already gained very considerable advantages lor 
his people and is still en ploj i, 1 m con crting schemes m 1 foi m 
mg tieatios foi retrie^iij^ and cilaij,ng our prnile^ji, n the 
woild of commerce 

I shall only in thi^ pa^ ci til e notice of the treatj c ni,lud I 
at Mtdiid on the fouiteenth of December list, 1715, an! ly 
oinp^rmg t with that concluded at Utieoht on (he ninth of 
D cember, 1713 show e\Li«il piitioulars m which the treilj 
undo w th his proSL t Majesty i& moie idvantdgeons to breat 
Biitan than that wh ch iMS male lu the laot reign attci tl 3 
^ neiai otstrvation thtt it is ejuall^ suipii^mg huw &o lal i 
tieaty cimc to be mide it the end ff a gloiious and sue essful 
w ir and hiw &o good a one has been obtained in the be^mn ng 
of ^ leign di'*turbed by such intestine commotions. But we may 
Icam fiom hi,) lc that the wisdom of a sovereign, and the integ' 
rity f h s ministers arc more necessai'y for bringing about works 
ot sueh consequenoe for the public good, than any juncture of 
t me or any other Ibe most favourable oiroumstanc*. 

We must here premise, that by the treaty concluded at 
Madrid in 1667, the duties of importation payable upon the man- 
ufactures and products of Great Britain, amounted, upon the 
established valuation in the Spanish book of rates (aft«r the de- 
ductiou of the gratias), iu Andalusia, to 115 per cent.; in Valen 
tia, to 5 per cent. ; and, in Catalonia, to about 7 per cent, or Ics?- 
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and, oooBeipently, upon the whole aforesaid trade, tliose duties 
could not exceed 10 per cent, in a medium. 

After ttis short account of the state of our trade with Spain, 
before the treaty of Utrecht, under the late queen, we must ob- 
serve, that by the explanatory articles of this last- mentioned 
treaty, the duties of importation upon the products and manufac- 
ture', of Great Britxin were augmented, in Andalusia, to 27s per 
cent at i medium 

But by the late treity made with his piesent MticMy at 
Madi d, the sail dutits are agamicduced aecjrding to tht afore 
said treaty of 1667 anJ the deducfim of the giatias is Lstab 
lished as an inviolable law whereas before the giitias of tho 
firmer* particularly, wire altigethei precarious, and depended 
entirely upon oouitesy 

That tho ommon reader may understand the natuie of these 
gratias, ho mu&t know, that when the Kmg oi Spam had Uid 
higher dutiet upnn our l-a^l sh ^'rods than what tho mcichaits 
were able or willing to comply w th ho used to ah ito a ceitam 
part which indulgence oi abatement, went under the name of a 
gratia But whin he hadfaimed out these his customs to seieral 
of his subjects, the taimei* m order to draw more merehandHe 
to then respective poits and thereby to increase then own par 
ticular profits, uncd to make new al atemeuts or giatui to the 
Biitish. merthants rndeavjurmg hometimts to outvj one tnotl pr 
m such indalgenees, ind by that means to j,et a griater piopor 
tion of i,uBtom into their own hands 

But to proceed, the duties on exportation ma^ bo computid 
to bo raised, by the Utrecht treaty, near as much as the afore- 
said duties of importation ; whereas, by the treaty made with 
his present Majesty, they are reduced to their ancient standard. 

Complaint having been made, that the Spaniards, after the 
Buspension of ariBs, had taken several New England and other 
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Brit 1 1 I g til g It t t] 1 nd of Tertuga, a very full 
and jtpt thtffr was Iwd before tor late 

Maj t) i wb b I 1 11 g fb der the following extract : 

Y M J ty bj t b f om tbe first settlement of 
tbe t t f Am b d f access to tbis island ; and 

bav w th t t 1 1 1 time of war, used to take 

wbat It tl y pi d tb 1 w have proofs of tbat usage 

for b fit y as pp 1 y ertificates of persons wbo 

bay bee pi T d tb 1 1 1 

It d tb t IP p tb trictest inc[uiry, tbat tbe 

Spa d b b t d ttl 1 tbe said island ; nor is it 

probable tbey evor did, it being eitber all barren rook, or dry 
sandj and baving no fresb water or provisions in it. 

" We take leave to lay before your Majesty, tbe consec[uenee 
of your Majesty's subjects being probibited to fetcb salt at Ter- 
tuga ; wbieb wiU in part appear from the number of ships using 
tbat trade, being, as we are informed, one year with another, 
about a bxiudred sail. 

" The salt carried from tbonee to Kew England ia used chiefly 
for curing of fish, which is eitber cod, scale-fish, or mackrel ; 
the former of whioh is tbe principal braaob of the returns made 
from the continent to Great Britain by way of Spain, Portugal, 
and tbe Stimte, for the woollen and other goods sent from 
this kingdom thither. Besides which, tbe scale-fisb and mackrel 
are of such consequence, that the sugar-islands cannot subsist 
without them, their negroes beiog chiefly supported by this fish : 
80 that if they were not supplied therewith from New England, 
(which they cannot be, if your Majesty's subjects are prohibited 
from getting salt at Tertuga) they would not be able to carry on 
their sugar-works. This bath been confirmed to us by several 
considerable planters concerned in those parts. 

"Upon the whole, your Majesty's subjects having enjoyed an 
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uniDterrupled usage of gathering salt at Tertugn, ever since tlie 
first settlement of the continent as aforesaid, we humblj submit 
to your Majesty the consequence of preserving that usage and 
right upon which the trade of your Majesty's plantations so muoh 
depends," 

Notwithstanding it appears from what is aboTe- written, that 
our sugar- islands were like to suffer considerably for want of fish 
from New England, no care was taken to have this matter re- 
medied by the explanatory articles, which were Dosterior to the 
above-mentioned report. 

However, in the third article of the treaty made with his pre- 
sent Majesty, this business is fully settled to our advantage. 

The British merchants having had several hardships put upon 
them at Bilboa, which oco^ioned the decay of our trade at that 
place, the said merchants did make and eseoute, in the year 
1700, a treaty of privileges with the magistrates and inhabitants 
of St. Ander, very much to the advantage of this kingdom, in 
order to their removing and settling there : the effect of which 
was prevented by the death of king Charles the second of Spain, 
and the war which soon after ensued. This matter, it seems, 
was slighted or neglected by the managers of the "Utrecht treaty ; 
for, by the fourteenth article of that treaty, there is only ' a 
liberty given to the British subjects to settle and dwell at St. 
Ander, upon the terms of the ninth and thirteenth articles of tho 
treaty of 1667,' which are general. But no regard was had to 
the forementioned treaty of privileges in 1700 ; whereas, by the 
second article of the treaty now made with bis present Majesty 
the forementioned treaty of privileges with St, Auder is con- 
firmed and ratified. 

Another considerable advantage is, tliat the French, by tha 
treaty made with his present Majesty, are to pay the same duties 
at the dry ports, through which they pass by land- carriage, as 
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WO pay, upon importation or exportation by sea : wliicli was not 
provided for by the Utreclit treaty. 

By tiie cedulas annexed to tlie treaty of 1667, the valuable 
privileges of having judge conservators (appointed to malse a 
move speedy and leas expensive determination of all controversies 
nrising in trade) was fully establisled. But by the fifteenth 
Erticle of Utreott that privilege was in effect given up. For it 
is therein only stipulated, ' That in oaae any other nation have 
that privilege, we shall in like manner enjoy it.' Bat by the 
fifth article of the treaty now made with his present Majesty, it 
is stipulated, tliat ' We shall enjoy all the rights, privileges, fran- 
chises, esemptions, and immunities whatsoever, which we enjoyed 
by virtue of theroya] oedulas or ordinances by the treaty of 16(37.' 
So that hereby the privilege of judge -conservators is again con- 
finned to us. 

As nothing but the reputation of his Majesty in foreign coun- 
ties, and of his fixed purposes to pursue the real good of his 
Kingdoms, oould bring about treaties of this nature : so it is im- 
possible to reflect with patience on the folly and ingratitude of 
those men who labour to disturb him in the midst of these his 
royal cares, and to misrepresent his generous endeavours for the 
good of his people. 



No. 42. MONDAY, MAY 14. 

Several authors have written on the advantage of trade in 
general; which is, indeed, so copious a subject, that as it is im- 
possible to exhaust it in a short discourse, so it is very difEcul! 
to observe atiy thing new upon it. I shall, tlicreforo, only eoD 
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aider trade in tliis paper, as it is abaolutelj necessary and CBsen 
tial to the safety, strengtii, and prosperitj of our own nation. 

In the first place, as we are an island accommodated on all 
sides with convenient ports, and encompassed witli navigable 
seas, we should be inexouaable, if we did not make those bless- 
ings of Providence and advantages of nature turn to their proper 
aocouut The most celebrated merchants in the world, and 
those who make the greatest figure in antiquity, were situated in 
tie little island of Tyre, which, by the prodigious increase of ita 
wealth and strength at sea, did very mucli nflaenoe the mo t 
considerable kingdoms and empires on the ne ghb u o co t 
nent, and gave birth to the Carthaginiat who aft wa d ex 
eeeded all other nations in naval power. Th old Tjr wa 
deed, seated on the continent, from whence the uh b (ants aft 
having been besieged by the great king of \. yi a for the sp e 
of thirteen years, withdrew themselves and the r fie ts nto the 
island of Tyre ; where, by the benefit of su h a s t t on I J 
ing people were enabled to hold out for n any a^e a^a BSt tl a 
attempts of their enemies, and became the m h nts of tl 

Further ; as an island, we are accessil le le I 

exposed to perpetual invasions ; against which it is impossible to 
fortify ourselves sufficiently, without such a power at sea, as is 
not to be kept up, but by a people who flourish in commerce. 
To whiet we mast add, that our inland towns being destitute of 
fortifications, it is our indispensable concern to preserve this our 
naval etrongth, which ia as a general bulwark to the British 
nation. 

Besides ; as an island, it has not been thought agreeable to 
the true British policy to make acquisitions upon the continent. 
In lieu, therefore, of such an increase of dominion, it is our busi- 
ness to extend to the utmost our trade and navigation. By this 
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meane, we reap tiio advantages of conquest, without violence ot 
injustice ; we not only strengthen owrselveB, hut gain the wealth 
of our neighbours in an honest way ; and, without any act of hos- 
tility, lay the several nations of the world under a kind of 
eontrihation. 

Secondly, Trade is fitted to the nature of our country, as it 
abounds with a great profusion of commodities of its own growth, 
very convenient for other countries, and is naturally destitute of 
many things suite 1 to theeXgOnces omaments and [leas res 
of life, whicli may be fet hed fr m f r j,n parts But ti at 
which is mr e j a t cuia ly to be rema ke I B t sh p od cts 

are of such kin Is and quant t s is c n turn tl e 1 alance of t ale 
to our advantage inl enabl us to sell mo e t fore gn rs thin 
we have occas u to b y from them 

To this we must add that by estenlng i ell r ul tel 
trade, we aie is great ga ners by the nmo 1 t es f a j ther 
couutrieSj as by lho5e of our own at on anl ly sujjlyin^ fo 
eign markets w th the growth an 1 manuf ctures of tke mo t d B 
tant regions we r ce ve the « me p fit fr n them as f tl cy 
' were the prod ice { our own lant 

Thirdly We arc not a I ttle obi ged to tra le a'^ t his been 
a great means of civilizing our nation, and banishing out of it all 
the vemams of its ancient barbarity. There are many bitter say- 
ings against islanders in general, representing them as fierce, 
treaoherous, and inbospitable. Those who live on the continent 
have such opportunities of a frequent intercourse with men of 
different religions and languages, and who live under different 
laws and governments, that they become more kind, benevolent, 
and open-hearted, to their fellow- creatures, than those who are 
the inhabitants of an island, that hatb not such conversations 
with the rest of the species. Ctesar's observation upon our fore- 
fathers is very much to our present purpose ; who remarks, that 
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those of thera that lived upon the coast or in sea-port towns, were 
m-ioh more civilized, than those who had their dwellings in the 
inland country, by reason of frequent comiminications with their 
neighbours on the oonlinent. 

In the last place. Trade is absolutely necessary for ns, as 
our country is very populous. It employs multitudes of hands 
both by sea and land, and furnishes the poorest of our fellow- 
subjecta with the opportunities of gaining an honest livelihood. 
The sHIfal or industrious find their account in it; and many, 
who have no fixed property in the soil of our country, can make 
themselves masters of as considerable estates, as thoso who 
have the greatest portions of the land descending to them by in- 

If what has been often charged upon us by onr neighbours 
has any truth in it, That we are prone to sedition and delight 
in change, there is no cure more proper for this evil than trade, 
which thus supplies business to the active, and wealth to the in- 
digent. When men are easy in their circumstances, they are 
naturally enemies to innovations; and, indeed, we see in the 
course of our English histories, many of our popular commotions 
have taken their rise from the decay of some branch of comruei'ce, 
which created discontents among persons concerned in the majiu- 
factures of tlie kingdom. When men are soured with poverty, 
and unemployed, they easily give into any prospect of change, 
which may better their condition, and cannot make it much 

Since, therefore, it is manifest, that the promoting of our 
trade and commerce is necessary and essential to our security 
jind strength, our peace and prosperity, it is our particular hap- 
piness to see a monarch on the throne, who is sensible of the 
true interest of his kingdoms, and applies himself with so much 
success to the advancement of our national coraroerco 
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The reader may see, in my last paper, the ad ant g s wl I 
his Majesty has gained for ua in our Spaoisli t de In th s T 
flhall give a short account of those procured for us f n tte Aus 
trian low countries, by virtue of the twenty-sixth a t ! of the 
barrier treaty made at Antwerp the fifteenth of N mbe 1 t 

This branch of our trade was regulated by a ta ft de la a- 
tion of the duties of import and export, in the year 1670, which 
was superseded by another made in 1680, that continued 'tiU this 
last tariff settled iu 1715 with his present Majesty. As for the 
two former, those who are at the pains of perusing them will find, 
the tariff of 1670 laid higher duties on several considerable 
branches of our trade, than that of 1680, but in many particulars 
was more favourable to us than the latter. Now, by the present 
tariff of 1715, these duties are fixed and regulated for the future 
by those which were most favourable in either of the former 
tarifia, and all our products and manufactures (one only excepted, 
which I shall name by and by) settled upon rather an easier foot 

Our woollen cloths, being the most profitable branch of our 
trade into these oountr s have by tl s mea s gn. ned va y on 
siderable advantage. Po the tw ff of 1680 hjv ng la d h ^,1 r 
duties upon the fine ts md 1 wer lut cs n o I na y elotl 
than what were settled n the ta ff f lb h M je tj h s } i 
the present treaty, red ced the dut s ou tl e fl e sorts to the 
tariff of 1670, and confirm J the dut e& on o 1 n y cloth accoid 
ing to the tariff of 1680 Ins much that this present tariff of 
1715, considered witl relation to th s ^ al i ble part of our trade 
reduces the duties at least one sixth part, supposing the exporta- 
tion of all sorta to he equal. But as there ia always a much 
greater exportation of the ordinary cloth, than of the finer sorts 
the reduction of these duties becomes still much more consid- 
erable. 
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Wi! must further otserve, that there had beea several innoTft 
tions made to the detrment of the English raerchaut since the 
tariff of 1680; all which innoTations are now entLrely set aside 
upon every speeies of goods, except hutter, which is here particu- 
larly moEtioned, because we cannot he too minute and eirouinBtan- 
tial in accounts of this nature. This article, however, is moda- 
rated, and is rated in proportiou to what hue been, and is still Ui 
be paid by the Dutch. 

As our commerce with the Netherlands is thus settled to the 
advantage of our British merchants, so is it mnoh to their satis- 
faction : and if his Majesty, in the several succeeding parts of 
his reign, (which we hope may be many years prolonged) should 
advance our commerce in the same proportion as he has already 
done, we may expect to see it in a more flourishing condition, 
than under any of his royal ancestors. He seems to place his 
greatness in tbe riches and prosperity of his people ; and what 
may we not hope from him in a time of quiet and tranquil- 
lity? since, during the late distractions, he has done so much for 
the advantage of our trade, when we could not reasonably espect 
he should have been able to do any thing. 



No. 43. FRIDAY, MAY 1 



One would wonder how any person, endowed, with tlie ordi- 
nary principles of prudence and humanity, should desire to bo 
king of a country, in which the established religion is directly 
opposite to that which he himself professes. Were it possible 
for such a one to a«complish his designs, his own reason must tell 
him, there coiild not be a more uneasy prince, nor a more uiibap- 
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py people. But bow it can enter into tlie wishes of aiij privats 
persons to be the subjects of a man, wliose faith obliges him to 
use the most effectual means for extirpating their religion, is al- 
together incomprehensible, but upon the suppositiouj that what- 
ever principles they seem to adhere to, their interest, ambition, 
or revengej is niueh more active and predominant in their minds, 
than the love of their country, or of its national worship. 

I have never heard of any particular benefit which either the 
Pretender himself, or the fevourers of his cause, could promise to 
tJie British nation from the success of his pretensions ; though 
the evils which would arise from it, are numberless and evident 
These men content themselves with one general assertion, which 
often appears in their writings, and their discourse ; that the 
kingdom will never be c[uiot till he is upon the throne If by this 
position is meant, that those will never be quic t who would endea- 
vour to place him there, it may possibly hive some truth in it ; 
though we hope even these will be reduced to their obedience by 
the care of their safety, if not by the sense of their duty. But 
on the other aide, how ineffectual would thit strange expedient 
he, for establishing the public quiet and trant[uillity, should it 
ever take place! for, by way of argument, we may suppose impos- 
sibilities, "Would that party of men which comprehends the most 
wealthy, and the most valiant of the kingdom, and which, were 
the cause put to a trial, would undoubtedly appear the most nu- 
merous, (for I am far from thinking all those who are distinguish- 
ed by the name of lories, to be favourers of the Pretender) oiin 
we, I say, suppose these men would live quiet under a reign 
which they have hitherto opposed, and from which they appre- 
hend such a manifest destruction to their country? Can we sup- 
pose our present royal family, who are so powerful in foreign 
dominions, so strong in their relations and alliances, and so unj. 
versally supported by the Protestant interest of Europe, would 
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continue quiet, and not make vigorous and repeated attempts foi 
the recoverj of their riglit, should it ever be wrested out of their 
hands ? Can we imagine that our British clergy would be quiet 
under a prince, who is zealous for his religion, and obliged by it 
to subvert those doctrines, which it is their duty to defend and 
propagate ? Nay, would any of those men themselves, who are 
the champions of this desperate cause, unless sacb of them as arc 
professed Eoraan Catholics, or disposed to be so, live quiet under 
a government which, at the best, would make use of all indirect 
methods in favour of a religion, that is inconsistent with our laws 
and liberties, and would impose on us such a yoke, as neither we 
nor our fathers were able to hear ? AH the quiet that could be 
espected from such a reign, must be the result of absolute power 
on the one hand, and a despicable slavery on the other : and I 
believe every reasonable man will be of the Koraan historian's 
opinion, that a disturbed liberty is better than a quiet servitude, 

There is not, indeed, a greater absurdity than to imagine the 
quiet of a nation can arise from an establishment, in which the 
king would be of one communion, and the people of another ; es- 
pecially when the religion of the sovereign carries in it the utmost 
maHgnity to that of the subject. If any of oar English monarchs 
niigl.ii have hoped to reign quietly under such circumstances, it 
would have been King Charles the second, who was received witb 
all the joy and good-will that arc natural to a people, newly res- 
cued from a tyranny whioh had long oppressed them in several 
shapes. But this monarch was too wise to own himself a Roman 
Catholic, even in that juncture of time-; or to imagiue it practica- 
ble for an avowed Popish prince to govern a Protestant people. 
His brother tried the experiment, and every one knows the sue 
cess of it. 

As speculations are best supported by facts, I shall add to 
these domestic esamples one or two parallel inatanoes out of the 
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Swedish history, which may be sufficient to shew us, that a schemo 
nf government is impracticable in which the head does not agree 
ivith the body, in that point, which is of the greatest concern to 
roMonable creatures. Sweden is the only Protestant kingdom 
in Europe besides this of Groat Britain, which has had the mis- 
fortune to see Popish princes upon the throne ; and we find that 
they behaved themselves as we did, and as it ia natural for men to 
do, upon the same occasion. Their King Sigismond having, con- 
trary to the inclinations of his people, endeavoured, by several 
clandestine methods, to promote the Eoman Catholic religion 
among his subjects, and shewn several marks of favour to their 
priests and Jesuits, was, afti,r a very short reign, deposed by the 
states of that kingdom, being represented as one who could 
neither be held by oaths nor promises, and over-ruled by the in- 
fluence of his leligion, which dispenses with the violation of tljc 
mo{^t sacred engsgements that are opposite to its interests, The 
states, to shew farther their apprehensions of Popery, and how 
incompatible they thought the principles of the church of Rome 
iu a sovereign were with tho^e of the reformed religion in his sub- 
jects, agreed that his son should succeed to the throne, provided 
he were brought up a Protestant. This the father seemingly com 
plied with; but afterwards refusing to give him such an educa- 
tion, the eon was likewise set aside, and for ever excluded from 
that succession. The famous Queen Christina, daughter to the 
Great Gustavus, who was so sensible of those troubles which 
would accrue both to herself and her people, should she avow the 
Koman Catholic religion while she was upon the throne of Swe- 
den; that she did not make an open profession of that faith, till 
she had resigned her crown, and was actually upon her journey 
to Kome. 

In short, if there he any political masim, which may be de- 
pended upon as sure and infallible, this is one : That it is iiii 
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possible for a nation to be happy, where a people of the refom.e(l 
religion are gOTerned hy a king that ia a papist. Were he, in- 
deed, onlj a nominal Roman Catholic, there might he a possi- 
bility of peace and quiet under such a reign ; hut if he is sincere 
ia the principles of his church, he must treat heretical suhjccta 
as that church directs him, and knows very well, that ho cciisua 
to he religiouiS, when he ceases to be a psrsccutor. 
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laj together in a sLort iind faithful histoi-y, as well as my memo- 
rj will gne mo leave 

My friend, wiio has a Ditui il a\ rrMon to I n ijn would nev 
er have come up, had nit he been 'lubpcei jed to it, as he told 
me, in older to gne his testimony for onu of the lebtls, whom 
be knew to be a very fair spoithmm Having travelled all 
night, to aioid the mconvemence of duit iiid heit, he arrived 
with Lis guido, a little alter breik of Aiy at Charing cross , 
where, to Bis greit mipiisL hi, =aw a rmnmg footmin ciiried in 
a ohiir foUowel by a wateiman in the «iine kind of vehicle 
Hi, waa wondering it the extiavig^nce of thiir ma«tei8 that 
furnished them with sui.h dtcsscs and ac com mod it ions, when, on 
a Buddcn, ho beheld i chimney sweeper conveyed after the same 
manni,r, with three iootmLU running before him Duiing Lis 
piogress thzough the Stnnd. he met with several thci figures 
no le^B wondt-iful and surpnaing Seeing a grpit many in nih 
mommggowni he wa? amaztd to hnd that peisona of quality 
were up so eaily aJid wis no less astonished to see many law 
yers in their bar gowns when he knew by his almanac the term 
was ended A'' he was estrtmcly puzzled and confounded in 
himeelf what all this should me in, a hackney coach chancing t 
pass bj him four batti" popped out then heads all at once 
which \cry much tnghted both him and his horse My friend, 
who alwiys takes care to cure his horse of such starting fits, 
spurred hira up to the veiy side of the coich, to tho no small 
diveisun of the batfs , who seeing him with his long whip, 
hoise hair periwig lockey belt, and coit without sleeves fancied 
him to be one of the masqueiaders on hir'icbaik, and received 
him with a loud peal of laughter Hi^ mini being full ot idle 
stones, which are spread up and down the nation by the disif 
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feeted, lie immediately concluded that all the parsons lie feaw in 
tliese strange habits were foreigners, and conceived a groat in- 
dignation against them, for pretending to laugh at an English 
country-gentleman. But he soon recovered out of his error, by 
hearing the voices of several of them, and particularly of a shep- 
herdess quaiTclling with her coaohman, and threatening to break 
his hones, in very intelligible English, though with a masculine 
tone. His astonishment still increased upon him, to see a con- 
tinued procession of harlequins, scaramonohes, panehinellos, and 
a thousand other merry dresses, by which people of quality dis- 
tinguish their wit from that of the vulgar. 

Being now advanced as far as Somerset-house, and observing 
it to be the great hive whence these chimeras issued forth, from 
time to time, my friend took his station among a cluster of mob, 
who were making themselves merry with their betters. The 
first that came oat was a very venerable matron, with a nose and 
chin that were within a very little of touching one anotlier. My 
friend, at the first view fancying her to bo an old woman of qual- 
ity, out of his good breeding put off his hat to her, when tho 
person pulling off her mask, to his great surprise, appeared a 
amoek-faced young fellow. His attention was soon token oft' 
from this objeot, and turned to another that had very hollow 
eyes, and a wrinkled face, which flourished in ali the bloom of 
fifteen. The whiteness of the lily was blended in it with the 
blush of tho roso. He mistook it for a very whimsical kind of 
mask ; but, upon a nearer view, he found that she held her vis- 
ard in her hand, and that what he saw was only her natural coun- 
tenance, touched up with the usual improvements of an aged co- 
quet to. 

The nest who shewed herself was a female quaker, so very 
pretty, that he could not forbear licking his lips, and saying to 
the mob about him, ' It is ton thousand pities she is not a church- 
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woman.' The quaker was followed by half a dozen nuns, wlio 
filed off one after another up Catharine -street, to their respectiye 
convents in Drurj line 

The 'sc[iiire, ohs>erving the pi cneneas of their dress Ee^nn 
now to imagine, aftei all thit this was a ne^t if seotari t f i 
he had often heard that the town was full of tlieni lie w la 
confirmed in this opinion uj jn aeem^ a cjniurei wl om he 
guessed to be the holdei forth Hjweve to satisfy himself ho 
asked a porter, who stool nest h m whit religi n these p<ople 
were of ? The poiter rejliel Thi,j are f no leligion it is a 
masquerade.' 'Upon that (sijs mj friend) I began to smoke 
that they were a paicel if mummers and being himselt one of 
the quorum in his own ciuntj could not but wonder that none 
of the Middlesex justices took care to lay some of them by the 
heels. He was the mjie jiovoked in the spirit of ma^istra y 
upon discovering two very unseemly iljects tie firs wii a 
judge, who rapped out a great oath at his iootuiaa j and the oth- 
er a big-bellied woman, who, upon taking a leap into tha coach, ' 
miscarried of a cushion. What still gave him greater offence, 
was a drunken bishop, who reeled from one side of the coni't Ifl 
the other, and was very sweet upon an Indian queen. But his 
worship, in the midst of his austerity, was mollified at the sight 
of a very lovely milk-maid, whom he began to regard with an 
eye of mercy, and conceived a particular aftection for her, until 
he found, to his great amazement, that the atanders-by suspcctud 
her to be a duchess. 

I must not conclude this narrative, without mentioning ore 
disaster which happenel to ray friend on this occasion. Hiivii)g 
for his better convei lence dismounted, and mixed among tlio 
crowd, he found ipon his irrival at the inn, that he had lost his 
purse and his almaaai^ And though it is no wonder suuh a trick 
ahould bo pliy II lb forae of the curious spectators, he con 
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not Leat it out of his head, but ttat it was a, cai'dina! who picked 
his pocket, and that this cardinal was a Presbyterian in disguise. 



No. 45. FEIDAY, MAY 25. 

Nloilum nisns pretlum est Hi probltaOs impeiidio oonalat.— QoiNTit. 

I HAVE lately read, with much pleasure, the Essays upon 
Boveral Subjects, published by Sir Riebard Blaekmore; and 
thougJi I agree with him in many of his excellent observations 
I cannot but take that reasonable freedom, which he himself 
makes use of with regard to other writers, to dissent from him 
in some few partioulars. In his reflections upon worts of wit 
and humour, he obscrycs bow unequal they are to combat vice 
and folly ; and seems to think, that tlie finest raillery and satire. 
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X need not remind this learned gentleman, that Soevates, who 
was the greatest propagator of morality in the heathen world, 
and a martyr for the unity of the godhead, was so famous for 

But snch wt'iting5 mnj 
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e of tliis talent among tlie politest people of iiiitiipi 
ty, that he gained the name of (o "Ei^oiv) the Droll. 

There are very good effects which visibly arose from the 
above-mentioned performances, and others of the like nature ; as, 
in the first place, thej diverted raillery from improper ohjects, 
and gave a new turn to ridicule, which, for many years, had heen 
exerted on persons and things of a sacred and serious nature. 
Thej endeavoured to make mirth instructive ; and, if they failed 
in this great end, they must be allowed, at least, to have mad« it 
innocent. If wit and humour begin again to relapse into tlicir 
former licentiousness, they can never hope for approbation from 
those who know that raillery is useless when it has no moral Uii- 
der It, and pernicious when it attacks any thing that is eitJicr 
unhlameabte or praise -worthy. To this we may add, wliat has 
been commonly observed, that it is not difficult to be merry oi: 
the side of vice, as serious objects are the most capable of ndi. 
eule ; as the party, which naturally favours such a mirth, is tijc 
most numerous: and as there are the most standing jests aiid 
patterns for imitation in this kind of writing. 

In the I est place sael prod ict ns of w t and h 9 

h e a tenden y o expose v oe and f llj t n sh usetol 1 
s ons t all k nds of r jd r The gu d r pr lent n 
by these means be d e ted thout prej 1 e to h s d se t 

r noralty Pall y nder such re^ lat ons unb nds tie 
uul f n se ous tulies and severer conten j lat ons w th nt 
t! row ng t off f o n ts j roper b as It carr es on the s me le 

^n tl it s pr m fed ly autho of a graver t rn a d o !y do s 
t n th r man er It il o awaken refieet on n tho e 1 o 

e tl e n ost nd ffc t n the -i se of virtue or knon le lj,e 1 y 
scttmgbofoie them the absurdity of sui-h piacticesas aiegonci,)! 
ly unobserved, by reason of their being common or fasliionahlt; 
nay, it sometimes catches the dissolute and abandoned btifore 
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they arc aware of it who are often hetrajcd to laugh at them- 
selves, and, upon reflection, flud, that they are merry at their own 
espence. I might farther take notice, that by enter taiiimenta of 
this kind a man may he cheerful in solitude, and not be forced 
to seek for company every time he has a mind to be mewy. 

The last advantage I shall mention from compositions of this 
Dature, when thus restrained, is that thoy shew wisdom and virtue 
are far from being inconsistent with politeness aud good humour. 
They make morality appear amiable to people of gay dispositions, 
and refute the common objection against religion, which repre- 
sents it as only fit for gloomy and melancholy tempers. It was 
the motto of a bishop, very eminent for his piety and good works, 
in King Charles the second's reign, Inseivi Deo et ItEtare, 'Serve 
God and be chearful.' Those, therefore, who supply the world 
with such entertainments of mirth as aro instructive, or at least 
harmless may be thought to deserve well of mankind ' to which 
I shall only add that they retr eve tl e honou of pol tc learn ng 
and answer tl ose eoui enth s a't who aflect to '^t gmat ze the 
hnest nn 1 most 1 „ant a tlois both ano ent and modern (^hoh 
tl ej have neve read) as da 4,ero is to i 1 g on and deatruct ve 
ot al! BO md and sav ng kn wledge 

On n'lt on a e s ich lovers of m th and humour that it ih 
1 uposa ble fo deti bed paj rs wh ch come out on state 1 days 
e th to have a general r n u 1 g cont nuance f they are n t 
d verified ard nl vened frontm t t e vthslj t&ad 
the ghts accommodated to th ta te wl eh so pre a h m u- 
our 00 ntrymen No pe d cal a tho who alvajs mi nta ns 
h s gr ty nd does not s metime acr fico to the ^aecs ni t 
esj ct to keep n vog e for any ons d rabl t ne Pol t il 
snec lations ra particular however just and imp tant are of so 
dry an 1 tustere a nat ire that tl ey will not go down w tU the 
1 bl ■. tl I t 1 nt e on gs f th s k d Th w k may 



bo well performed, but will never take, if it is not set off with 
proper scenes and decorations. A mere politician is but a dull 
companion, and, if be is always wise, is in great danger of being 
tiiesome or ridiculou'i Besides, pipeii of entirtainment are 
neoessiry to increase the number of readers especwlly among 
tbose of diftcrent notions and jimci}le9 wbo bj tbis means, 
may be betrijed togivejou a fair bcjun^ and t^ know wbat 
you bave to siy foi jouisclf I migbt likewise obsLr\e, tbat in 
all political wtit ogs tbere is sometbmg that grates upon tbe 
lamd of tbe most candid reader in opinions which are not eon- 
foimable to hi'i own way of thinking and that the harshness of 
rea oning is not a 1 ttle oftened and &moothel 1 y the infua otis 
of miith an 1 p! a anfry 

Pol t eal sj e ulat ons d 1 kew se f ra sh us w th several ob- 
j ts that n y Y ry nnoo ntly 1 e nd culed in 1 wh I are e- 
garded as s cl by men of s so n all pait es f tl k 1 e 
tbe passions of ou at t snomen an 1 th so u^ of o fox- 

A wr t wbo n ak s f n e tl e eh f e 1 f b s endeavours, 
and woul lion re les ro is of pleas ng tl an of mj rov n^ h a 
leale s m ght i d an mexl aust ble fund of m rth a pol t cs. 
S andal and sat le are neve ta 1 ng grat fioit ons to tl publ o. 
Detract on and obi c[ ly are rece ved w th as nu b e ^erness as 
n t and humour Should a wr ter s ngle out p'ut eulai pe b n , 
or point bis raillery at any order of meu, who, by their profession, 
ought to be escmpt from it ; should he slander the innocent, or 
satiriae the miserable ; or should he, even on the proper subjeota 
of derision, give the full play to his mirtli, without regard to de- 
cency and good manners ; he might be sure of pleasing a great 
part of bis readers, but must be a very ill man, if by such a jiro- 
■j'jeding be could please himself. 
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The usual salutation to a man upon his birth-day among tlio 
ancient Romans was, Multos et fcdices ; in whioh they wished 
him many happy returns of it, WLeu Augustus celehrated the 
sooular year, whiuh was kept but once in a century, and received 
the congratulations of his people on that account, an eminent 
conrt-wit saluted him in the birth-day form [Multos et fislices) 
which is recorded as a beautiful turn of compliment, expressing a 
desire that he might enjoy a happy life of many hundreds of years. 
This salutation cannot be taxed with flattery, since it was direct- 
ed to a prince, of whom it is said by a great 'listoriaa, ' It had 
been happy for Rome, if he had never been bom, or if he had 
never died.' Had he never boon born, Rome would, in all pro- 
bability have recovered ite former liberty : had he never died, it 
would have been more happy under his government,jthan it could 
have been in the possession of its ancient freedom. 

It is our good fortune that our sovereign, whose nativity is 
'celebrated on this day, gives us a prospect, which the Romans 
wanted under the reign of their Augustus, of his being succeeded 
by an heir, both to his virtues and his dominions. In the mean 
time it happens very luckily, for the establishment of a new race 
of kings upon the British throne, that the first of this royal line has 
all those liigh qualifications which are necessary to fix the erown 
upon his own head, and to transmit it to his posterity. Wo 
.may, indeed, observe, that every aeries of kings who have kept 
ap the HuoccHsion in their respective families, in spite of all pre- 
tensions and oppositions formed against them, has been lieadcd 
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by princes famous for valour and wisdom. I need only mention 
the names of William tte Conqueror, H«nrj- the second, Henry 
the fourth, Edward the fourth, and Henry the seventh. As for 
King James the first, the founder of the Stuart ra«e, had lie 
been as well turned for the camj) as the cabinet, tuai not con- 
fined all his views" to the peace and tranquillity of his own reign, 
nis son had not been involved in suoh fj,tal troubles and con- 
fusions 

Were an honest Briton to wish for a sovereign, who, in the 
present situation of affairs, would be most capable of advancing 
our national happiness, what could he desire more than a prince 
maturo in wisdom and experience ; renowned for his valour and 
resolution ; sucoeasful and fortunate in his undertakings ; zeal 
ous for the reformed religion j related or allied to all the most 
considerable Protestant powers of Europe ; and blessed with a 
numerous issue I A failure in any one of these particulars has 
been the cause of infinite calamities to the British nation ; but 
when they all thus happily concur in the same person, they are 
as much as can be suggesttu^ even by our wishes, for making us 
a happy people, so iar aa the qualificatioas of a monarch caa con- 
tribute to it. 

I shall not attempt a charaoter of his present Majesty, hav- 
ing already given an imperfect sketch of it in my second paper ; 
but shall chuse rather to observe that cruel treatment which this 
eioellent prince has met with from the tongues and pens of some 
of his disaffected subjects. The baseness, ingratitude, and in 
justice of which practice will appear to us, if we consider, 

First, that it reflects highly upon the good sense of the British 
nation, who do not know how to set a just value upon a prince, 

■ Hnd he been na well Iwrned for the eamp ns the cahinet, nii^ nol eon- 
Jined till lii'' ■ iewB, &e Tliis way of .•oupling a j>.iasLve. mid lUilive vi>rb 
together is not aeeurato. 
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iviioao virUiea Iia^e gained him the universal esteem of foreign 
countries. Those potentates who, as some may suppose, do not 
wish well to hia affairs, have shewn the greatest respect to hia 
personal character, and testified their readiness to enter into 
sueh friendships and alliances as may be adTantageous to his 
people. The northern kings solicit him with impatience to come 
among thera, as the only person capable of settling the several 
claims and pretensions, which have produced such unspeakable 
calamities in that part of the world. Two of the most remote 
and formidable powers of Europe have entertained thoughts of 
submitting their disputes to his arbitration. Every one knows 
his ancient subjects had such a long experience of his sovereign 
virtues, that at hia departure from them his whole people were 
in tears ; which were answered with all those sentiments of hu> 
nianity, that arise in the heart of a good prince on so moving an 
oeeasion. What a figure, therefore, must we make among man- 
kind, if we are the only people of Europe who derogate from hie 
merit, that may be made happy by it ; avid if, in a kingdom which 
is grown glorious by the reputation of sach a sovereign, there 
are multitudes who would endeavour to lessen and undervalue it. 
In the next place ; sueh a treatment from any part of our 
fellow-sabjeots, is by no means answerable to what we receive 
from his Majesty. Hia love and regard for our constitution is 
so remarkable, that, as we are told by those whose office it is to 
lay the business of the nation before him, it is his first question, 
upon any matter of the least doubt or difficulty, whether it be 
in every point according to the laws of the land ? He is easy 
. of access to those who desire it, and is so gracious in his be- 
haviour and condescension on such occasions, that none of his 
subjects retire from his presence without the greatest idea of his 
wisdom and goodness. Hia continned application to such public 
aifdlrs as insy oondiioo to tlie benefit of his kingdoms, diverts 
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liini from those pleasures aud entcrtainmoiits whicli maj be in- 
dulged bj persons in a lower station, and are puvaued witli eager- 
niiss by princes who have not the care of the public so mueh ut 
heart. The least retiini, which we can make to such a sovereign, 
is that tribute which is always paid by honest meiij and is always 
aoeeptable to great minds, the praise and approbation that are duo 
to a yirtuous and noble character. Common decency forbids op- 
probrious language, even to a bad prince ; and common justice will 
exact from na, towards a good prince, the same benevolence and 
humanity with which he treats his subjects, Tliose who are iiiflu- 
GDced by duty and gratitude, will rise much higher in all the ex- 
pressions of affection and respect, and think they can never do 
too much to advance the glory of a sovereign, who takes so much 
pains to advance their happiness. 

When we have a kiDg, who has gained the reputation of tlie 
most unblemished probity and honour, and has been famed, 
through the whole course of his life, for an inviolable adhereuee 
to his promises, we may acc[uiesee {after his many solemn declara- 
tions) in, all those measures which it is impossible for us to judge 
rightly of, unless wc were let into such schemes of council and 
inteHigenoe as produce them; and therefore we should rather 
turn our thoughts upon the reasonableness of his proceeding, 
than busy ourselves to form objections against them. The con- 
sideration of his Majesty's character should at all times suppress 
our censure of his conduct: and since we have never yet seen, or 
heard of any false steps iu his behaviour, we ought in justice to 
think, that he governs himself by his usual rules of wisdom and 
honour, imtil we discover something to the contrary. 

These considerations ought to reconcile to his Majesty the 
hearts and tongues of all his people : but as for those who are 
the obstinate, irreclaimable, professed enemies to our present 
establishment, we must expect their calumnies will not ouly con 
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tinue, but rise against liim in proportion as he pursues auijb 
measures as are likely to prove sueeeasful, and ought to reoom 
mend him to his people. 



No. 47, FRIDAY, JUKE 1. 



I QTiESTioN not htit most of my readers will be very well 
pleased to hear, that my friend the fox -hunter, of whose arrival 
in town I gave notice in my forty-fourth paper, is become a cod 
vert to the present establiahment, and a good subject to King 
G-eoTge. The motives to his conversion shall be the subject of 
this paper, as they may be of use to other persons who labour 
under those prejudices and prepossessions, which hung so long 
upon the mind of my worthy friend. These I had an opportuni- 
ty of learning the other day, when, at his request, we took a 
ramble together, to see the cariosities of this great town. 

The first cii'cumstanoe, as he ingenuously confessed to me 
(while we were in the coach together), whieh helped to disabuse 
him, was seeing King Charles I. on horseback, at Chariug-Cross; 
for he was sure that prince could never have kept his seat there, 
had the stories been true he had heard in the country, that forty 
one was come about again. 

Ho owned to me that he looked with horror on the new church 
that is half built in the Strand, as taking it, at first sight, to be 
half demolished : but upon inquiring of the workmen, was agree- 
atly surprised to find, that instead of pulling it down, they wore 
building it up ; and that fifty more were raising' in other parts 
of the town, 

• Were raising. The verb, to raise, \s always u^ed trinisitivflj ; tho 
participle, therefore, cannot be intransitive. Itfihoiild be — toere riling. 
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To tliese I must add a third circumstance, which I find had 
no small sliai*e in my friend's conversion. Since his coming to 
town, he chanced to look into the ohurch of St. Pa\\l, about the 
middle of sermon-time, where, having first examined the dome, 
to see if it stood safe, (for the screw-plot still ran in his head) 
he observed, that the Lord-mayor, Aldermen, and oity-sword, 
■were a part of the congregation. This siglit had the more weight 
with him, as, by good luck, not abovo two of that yeiiorable body 
were fallen a-sleep. 

This discourse hold us till we came to the Tower ; for our 
first visit was to the lions. My friend, who had a great deal of 
talk with their keeper, inquired very muoh after their health, and 
whether none of them had fallen sick upon the taking of Perth, 
and the flight of the Pretender ? and hearing they were never 
better in their lives, I found he was extremely startled : for he 
had learned from his cradle, that the liona in the Tower were the 
best judges of the title of our British kings, and always sympa- 
thized with our sovereigns. 

After having here satiated our curiosity, we repaired to the 
Monument, where my fellow-traveller, being a well-breathed man, 
mounted the ascent with much speed and activity. I was forced 
to halt so often in this perpendicular march, that, upon my join- 
ing him on the top of tho pillar, I found he had counted all the 
steeples and towers which were discernible from this advantageous 
situation, and was endeavouring to compute the number of acres 
they stood upon. We were both of us very well pleased with 
this part of the prospect ; but I found he cast an evil eye upon 
several warehouses, and other buildings, that looked like barns, 
and seemed capable of receiving great multitudes of people. His 
heart misgave him that these were so many meeting-houses, but, 
upon communicating his suspicions to me, I soon made him easy 
in this particular. 
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We tiAon turned our eyes upon the riTer, which gave me an 
oeoasion to inspire him with some favourable thoughts of tnula 
and mercliaiidise, that had filled the Thamee with such crowds 
of ships, and covered the shore with such swarms of people. 

We descended very leisurely, my friend heing careful to count 
the steps, whicli he registered in a blank leaf of his new alraanao. 
Upon our coming to the bottom, observing an English inscription 
upon the basis, he read it over several times, and told me lie 
could scarce believe his own eyes, for that he had often heard 
from an old attorney, who lived near him in the country, that it 
was the Presbyterians who burned down the city ; whereas, says 
he, this pillar positively affirms in so many words, that 'the burn- 
ing of this ancient city was begun and carried on by the treachery 
and malice of the popish faction, in order to the carrying on their 
horrid plot for extirpating the Protestant religion, and old 
English liberty, and introducing popery and slavery.' This ac- 
count, which he looked upon to be more authentic, than if it had 
been in print, I found, made a very great impression upon him. 

We now took coach again, and made the best of our way for 
the Royal Exchange, though I found be did not much care to 
venture himself into the throng of that place ; for he toM me he 
had heard they were, generally speaking, republicans, and was 
afraid of having his pocket picked amongst them. But he aoou 
conceivoci a better opinion of them, when he spied the statue of 
King Charles II. standing up in the middle of the crowd, and 
most of the kings in Baker's Chronicle ranged in order over their 
heads ; from whence he very justly concluded, that an antimon- 
archical assembly could never chuse such a place to meet in once 

To continue this good disposition in my friend, after a short 
stay at Stock's Market, we drove away directly for the Mews, 
where he was not a little edified with the sight of those &ne sets 
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of horses which have been brought over from Hanover, and with 
tlie care tliat 13 taken of them. He made many good remarks 
upon this occasion, and was so pleased with his company, that £ 
had much ado to get him out of the stable. 

Iq our progress to St. James's Park (for that was the end of 
our journey) he took notice, with great antisfactioii, that, contrary 
to hia intelligence in the country, the shops were all open and 
full of business ; that the soldiers walked civilly in the streets ; 
that clergymen, instead of being affi-onted, had generally the 
wall given them ; and that he had heard the bells ring to prayers 
from morning to night, in some part of the town or another." 

A-< he was full of these honest reflections, it happened very 
luckily for us, thit one of the king's coaches passed by with tha 
three young prmcesses in it, whom by an accidental stop we had 
an opportunity of surveying for some time; my friend was ravished 
with the beauty, mnoeence, and sweetness, that appeared in all 
their laces He declared several times, that they were the finest 
children he had ever seen in all his life ; and assured me that, 
bofoie this sight if any one had told hira it had been possible for 
three such piLtty children to have been born out of England, he 
(jbould never have believed them. 

We were now walking together in the Park, and as it is nsnal 
for men who are naturally warm and heady, to be transported 
with the greatest flush of good natm-e when they are once sweet- 
ened ; he owned to me very frankly, he had been much imposed 
upon by those false accounts of things he had heard in the conn- 

" In somspart of the town or anolJier, We nay — in some piirt or oth^, — 
and, in one part or another. The re^iBon seams to be, thnt the ai^jective, 
»iiias, is less iteSnitive than one, and eouveys in ic a confused idea o{ plwral- 
iti/, even though the noun to wbieli it is joined, be singular. As here, soini 

Eiirt is nearly eqnivalentto lomepaTtn; tha correlative, therefore, is, nllier, 
lafc i% other parts; while the corralati ve to on« part ia aecsBSFirilj anoOifi; 
Of one Dther. Whan, eaait, in this form of aipi-e-saion, is followed by mio- 
tha; the e>:t<'nt of thiit adjeative is limited by tha ndditiun of one: us, wlien 
W" sav. )'■ «oi«e one pa l of tlie town, oi' anotlier 
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The condition of a minister of state is only suited to persona 
who, out of love to their king and oountiy, desire rather to be 
useful to the public than eisy to tliemsclvts When a man is 
posted" in such a stition, whatever his behaviour may be, he is 
sure, beside the natural fatigue and tiouble of it, to incur tlio 
envy of some, and the disple'i^ure of others , as he will have 
many rivals, whose ambition he cannot satisfy, and many depend- 
ants whose wants he cannot provide for. These are misfortimea 
inseparable from such public employments, in all countries ; but 
there are several others which hang upon this condition of life in 

" Pnated. A viil^nr and nnaiitlioi-ized word. He mig]it Imve enid - 
placed ill, ui', adiiaiii'eil io, euoli ii sluliuii 
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our Britisli govorament, more than any otlier sovortigiity in 
Eui'ope ; as, in the first place, tliere is no other nation ■which ia 
so e(^iially divided into two opposite parties, whom it is inipoB- 
sible to pleaise at the same time. Our notions of the puhlic good, 
with relation hoth to ourselves and foreigners, are of so different 
a nature, that those measures which are estolted by one half of 
the kingdom, are naturally decryed by the other. Besides, that 
in a British administration, many acta of government are abso- 
lutely necessary, in which one of the parties must be favoured 
and obliged, in opposition to their antagonists. So that th*' most 
perfect administration, conducted by the most consummate wis- 
dom and probity, must unavoidably produce opposition, enmity, 
and defamation, from multitudes who are made ha])py by it. 

Farther, it is peculiarly observed of our nation, that almost 
every man in it is a politician, and hath a scheme of his own, 
which he thinks preferable to that of any other person. Whether 
this may proceed from that spirit of liberty which reigiis among 
us, or from those great numbers of al! ranks and conditions, who 
from time to time are concerned in the British legislature, and by 
that means are let into the busiuess of the nation, I shall not 
take upon me to determine. Bat for this reason it is certain, 
that a British ministry miist expect to meet with many censurers, 
even in their own party, and ought to be satisfied, if, allowing to 
;, they can 
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and change notlung but then stations, appear to them in a dis- 
aavjntageoui light, as soon as they are placed upon state ciiii- 
KLncea Mdny of these gentlemen have been used to think there 
IS a kmd of alavery m ooncunmg with the measures of great 
men, and that the good ot the country is inconsistent with the 
inclioatiuns of the court by the strength of these prejudices, 
they are apt to fancy a man loses his honesty, from the yery mo- 
ment that he la made the most capable of being useful to the 
public ; and will not consider that it is every whit as honoui-able 
to assist agood minister as to oppose a bad one. 

In the last place, we may observe, that there are greater num- 
bers of persons who solicit for places, and perhaps are fit for 
them, iu our own country, than in any other. To which we must 
add that by the nature of our coTistitution it is in the power o^ 
more pa t ula pe s ns n this hingdon tha in any oth to 
d litre s the go rument when they are d sobl ged A B t h 
n 1 ster m st theref e ezpeot to see many of those f en Is a d 
A [cnlants tall off fiom h m iihom 1 e cannot g at fy n the r le 

in! pon h p ce to u e the ph e f It t to a 
Vil know Tc J well ho V to f n 1 J tj tl [ asl t 1 

e gh 

Upon tl e wl I the eond t on of i Bi t sh m te lal j s 
unde o n any diffi ult es tl at we find n al uost ev y r 
1 ee tl e conijuest the cl ef ra n stera hnv been new men r 

uch as 1 ave ra se 1 themael es to the g eate t p tg n t! e j, v 
erume t f m tl e state of p ate gentle uen Several f th u 
tl rose from any consp uo s family nor left any 1 eh n 1 
the n ho ng of that class of em ne t persons whom ^ir V auc s 
B^ on I eafcs of wl o bke comets or bliz ng stirs draw uj 
tl m the whole atfent on of the age m wh ch fhe\ f j c r tl o 
nobo Ij knows wl e ce they ca i e nor whe e t! ey a c 1 t I 
BOM of hered t rj ve 1th ud t tie 1 av ot b en o f J 
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to engage in ao great a scene of oares and perplexities, nor to 
run alt the risks of eo dangerous a, situation. Nay, many whose 
greatness and fortune were not made to their hands, and had suf- 
ficient qualifications and opportunities of rising to these high 
posts of ti-ust and honour, have been deterred from such pursuits 
by the difficulties that attend them, and chose rather to be easy 
than powerful : or, if I may use tlie expression, to be carried In 
the chariot than to driv^ it. 

As the condition of a minister of state in general is subject 
to many burdens and vexations ; and as that of a British minister 
in pai-ticular is involved in several haaards and difficulties pecu- 
liar to OUT own country ; so is this high station exposed more 
than ordinary to such inconveuienees in the present juncture of 
afiaira ; first, as it is the beginning of a new establishmeat among 
us ; and, secondly, as this establishment hath been disturbed by 
a iJangerous rebellion. 

If we loot back into our English history, we shall always 
find the first monarch of a new line received with the greatest 
opposition, and reconciling to himself, by degrees, the duty and 
affection of his people. The goyevnment, on suoh occasions, is 
always shaken before it settles. The inveteracy of the people's 
prejudices, and the artifices of domestic enemies, compelled their 
rulers to make use of all means for reducing them to their alle- 
giance, which perhaps, after all, was brought about rather by 
time than by policy. When commotions and disturbances are of 
an extraordinary and unusual nature, the proceedings of the gov- 
ernment must be so too. The remedy must be suited to the evil, 
and I know no juncture more difficult to a minister of state, than 
fiuch as requires uncommon methods to be made use of, when, at 
the same time, no other can be made use of than what are pre- 
scribed by the known laws of our constitution. Several meas- 
ure-j may be absolutely necessary in such a juncture, wliieh may 
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be represented as hard and severe, and would not bo proper in a 
time of public peace and tranquillity. In this case Virgil's ex- 
cuse, which he puts in the mouth of a fictitious Bovereign, upon 
a complaint of this nature, hath the utmost force of reason and 
justice on its side. — Res dm-a ef regni nomtas me talia cogunf. 
' The difficulties that I meet with in the beginning of my reign 
mate s h d proceeding necessary 

In tho nost jlajje as A E establ shment has been disturbed 
ly a d ngero srel-ellon the ni n stry has been involved in many 
all t onai and «upernun erary d ffioult es. It is a common re- 
m k that Engl sh n ste s eye f so well as in a time of 
wai w th a f re ^n p w wl c3 d v ts the private feuds and 
in mo t s f the nit on an I tu ns tl lir efforts upon the com- 
n nn enemy As a fore gn wir s favourable to a ministry, a re^ 
bell o s no less Kngero is if t su ceeds, they are the first per^ 
^ons who must fall a sacr fice to it if it is defeated, they natu- 
r llv bee e od out to all the &ec et favourers and abettors of 
t Ev y n ethod they make so of for preventing or suppress- 
ng t nl for leterr g oti ers from the like practices for the 
ft e ffi st be u ac eptable and I aj leasing to the friends, ro- 
lat oni an! aeeompl ces of the feu Ity. In cases whore it is 
tho ght necc aa v to make ex mpl s t s the humoiir of the mnl 
1 1 le to f r^ct tl e me aiil rememl er the punishment. How- 
cvci we have air a !y en and st 11 hope to see, SO many instan- 
ces f mercy m h s Majesty s govern e t, that our chief ministerii 
\ e more t tear from the m rm rs of their too violent friends 
ti •\ trOHj the repr i h & of the r enem es. 
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YBsrEKDAY was set apart as a day of pulilin tLantagWing for 
t!ie late extraordinary successes, wfiich have secured to us every 
tiling that oaii he esteeme3, and delivered us from every tiling 
tint can be apprehended, by a Protestant and a free people. I 
( liinot hut observe, upon this occasion, tlie natural tendency in 
mch a national devotion, to inspire men with seutiments of re- 
ligious gratitude, and to swell their hearts with inward transports 
Iff joy and exultation. 

When instances of divine favour arc great in themselves, when 
they are fresh upon the memory, when they are peculiar to a cer- 
tain country, and commemorated by tliem in large and solemn as^ 
somblies ; a man must be of a very cold or degenerate temper, 
who h t d th n t burn within him in the midst of that praise 
and 1 at n wh h arises at the same hour in all the diiferent 
part of tl nat n and from the many thousands of the people. 

It mpo e bl to read of extraordinary and national acts of 
worsii p w h ut be ng warmed with the description, and feeling 
some degree of that divine enthusiasm, which spreads itself among 
a joyful and religious multitude. A part of that exuberant de- 
votion, with which the whole assembly raised and animated one 
another, catches a reader at the greatest distance of time, and 
makes him a kind of sharer in it 

Among all the public solemnities of this nature, there is none 
in history so glorious as that under the reign of King Solomon, at 
the dedication of the Temple. Besides the great officers of stjitc, 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, all the elders and beads of 
tribes, with the whole body of the people ranged under them, 
from one end of the Icingdoni to the other, were summoned to as- 
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in prying and thanking the Lord, and when they lift up their 
voice with tbe trumpets and cymbals, and instruments of musio, 
and praised the Lord, saying, For he is good, for his mercy en- 
duretb for ever; that then tbo bouse was filled with a cloud.' 
Tbe priests themselves, not able to bear tbe awfulness of the ap- 
pearance, retired into tbe court of the temple, where the king be- 
ing placed upon a brazen scaffold, so as to be seen by tbe whole 
multitude, blessed tbe congregation of Israel, and afterwards, 
spreading forth bis hands to Heaven, offered np that divine 
prayer which is twice recorded at Icrgth iii Scripture, and hiia 
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always been looked upon as a composition fit to have proceccleii 
from the wisest of men. He had no sooner finished his prayer, 
when a flash of fire fell from Heaven and hurned up the saerifiee 
wliich lay ready upon the altar. The people, whose hearts wer;? 
gradually moved by the solemnity of the whole prof coding, having 
been exalted hy the religious strains of music, and awed by the 
appoaranoe of that glory whieh filled the temple, seeing now the 
miraculous consumption of the sacrifice, and observing the piety 
of their king, wto lay prostrate before his Maker, ' bowed them- 
Belves with their faces to the ground upon the pavement and 
worshipped and praised the Lord, saying. For he is good, for his 
mercy endareth for over.' 

What happiness might not such a kingdom promise to itself 
where the same elevated spirit of religion ran through the prince, 
the priests, and the people I But I shall quit this head, to ob- 
sftrve that such an uacommon fervour of devotion shewed itself 
among our own eountrymen, and in the persons of three princes 
who were the greatest conquerors in our English history. These 
arc Edward the third, his son the Black Prince, and Henry the 
fifth. As for the first, we are told that, before the famous battle 
of Cressy, he spent the greatest part of the night in prayer, and 
in the morning received the sacrament with bis son, the chief of 
his officers, and nobility. The night of that glorious day was no 
loss piously distinguished by the orders, which he gave out to Lis 
army, that thoy should forbear all insulting of their enemies, or 
boasting of their own valour, and employ their time in returning 
thanks to the Great Giver of the victory. The Black Prince, 
before the battle of Poicticrs, declared, that his whole confidence 
was in the Divine assistance ; and after that great victory, be- 
haved himself in all particulars like a truly Christian conqueror. 
Eight days successively were appointed by his father in England, 
for a solemn and public thanksgiving , and when the young princ* 
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returned in triumph with the king of Fi'ar.oe as his prisoner, too 
pomp of the day consisted chiefly in extraordinary processions, 
and acta of devotion. The beliaTiour of the Black Prince, after 
a battle in Spain, wherehj he restored the king of Castile to i»is 
dominions, was no less remarkahle. When that king, transport'jd 
with his success, flung himself upon his knees to thank him, tiie 
geueroTis prince ran to him, and, taking him by the hand, told 
him it was not he who could lay any claim to his gratitude, Imt 
desired they might go to the altar together, and jointly retui n 
, their thanks to whom only it was due. ' 

Henry the fifth, (who, at the beginning of hia reign, made a 
public prayer in the presence of his Lords and Commons, that 
he might be eut off by an immediate death, if Providence fore 
saw he would not prove a just and good goveraer, and promote 
the welfare of his people) manifestly derived hia courage from 
his piety, and was scrupulously careful not to ascribe tlie success 
ot it to himself. When he came within sight of that prodigious 
army, which offered him battle at Agiucourt, he ordered all his 
cavalry to dismount, and, with the rest of his forces, to implore 
upon their knees a blessing on their undertaking. In a noble speech, 
which Le made to his soldiers immediately before the first onset , 
he took notice of a very remarkable circumstance, namely, that 
th y 1 y of battle was the day appointed in his own king- 

d n t ff up public devotions for the prosperity of his arms ; 
nd the ef e bid them not doubt of victory, since, at the same 
t me th y were fighting in the field, all the people of Eogland 
w e i tt n up their hands to heaven for their success. Upon 
the 'close of that memorable day, in which the king had performed 
wonders with his own hand, he ordered the hundred and fifteenth 

• To vihmn ordy U 
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psalm to be repeated ia the midst of his rictorlous army, and at 
tlie words, ' Not unto us, not unto us, but unto tbj name be the 
praise,' he himself, with his whole host, fell to the earth upon 
their fanes, ascribing to Omnipotence the whole glorj of so great 
an aetioa. 

I shall conclude this paper with a reflection, which naturally 
rises out of it. As there is nothing more beautiful in the sight 
of G-od and man, thaa a king and bis people concurring in sucli 
extraordinary acts of devotion, oae cannot suppose a greater con- 
tradiction and absurdity in a govemment, than where the king 
is of one religion and the people of another. What harmony or 
correspondence can be espeeted between a sovereign and his sub- 
jects, when they cannot join together in the moat joyful, the 
most solemn, and most laudable actioa of reasonable creatures ; 
in a word, where the prince considers his people as heretics, and 
the people look upon their prince as an idolater ! 
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When Mahomot had for many years endeavoured to propa- 
gate his imposture among his fellow-citizens, and, instead of 
gaining any number of proselytes, found his ambition frustrated, 
and hia notions ridiculed ; he forbad his followers the uso of ar- 
gument and disputation in the advancing of hia doctrines, and 
to rely only 'upon the cimeter for their success. Christianity, 

' He forbad his followers the ms of argumenl — and to rely onlij, &<i. 
VO!.. 11!.— 11 
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he observed, had made its way hy reason and miracles, Dut ho 
professed it was his deaiga to save men bj the sword. From 
that time he began, to knock down his fellow-eitiaens with a great 
deal of zeai, to plunder caravans with a most esemplary sanctity, 
and to flO all Arabia with an unnatural medley of religion and 



The enemies of our happy establishment seem at present to 
copy out the piety of this seditious prophet, and to have recourse 
to his laudable method of etub-!aw, when they find all other 
means of enforcing the absurdity of their opinions to be ineffect- 
ual. It was usual among the ancient Romans, for those, who 
h d \ th life of a citizen, to be dressed in an oaken garland ; 

b t this has been a mark of such well-inteBtioned per- 

w II betray their country if they were able, and beat 

1 th > of their fellow-suhjeets. Nay, the leaders of this 

p u thinking rabble, to shew their wit, have lately decked 
th t f their kitchen gardens in a most insipid pun, very 

w 11 t d t the capacity of such followers. 

rh ner of proceeding has had an effect q^uite contrary 
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Parspiouity and erararaor, both chU upon ae to reform this Benten 
lis forbad' ku /Mowers the use 0/ ar^Mineni, a?irf [required thei 
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lieeiitiousnese spread tLrough the basest of the people, of all 
parties and denominations, that if their akirmiahes did not pro- 
ceed to too great an extremity, one would not he sorry to see 
them bestowing SO liberally upon one another, a chastiseLneTit 
which they so richly deserve. Their thumps and bruises might 
turn to account, and save the government a great deal of trouLle, 
if they could beat each other into good manners. 

■Were not advice thrown away on such a thoiightiess rabble, 
Id d t tl n d t a wh t 

ptl d dlkwbtbth fth iplt 

mult nd m t m th t ty Th y th P p h 

jn tl 1 1 Id und m ny d "ii 1! ] 

te f th t w wl mis th 1 tl d k uffl d 

mteth bt hmtl tg d It Th 

p ft g t p f I p tl d t th 1 t tl 

1 f 8 t wh h pp t t th te t 

and are jleaspi tosie the broken heads ot heretics, in what party 
soever they have hated thtmstlves Their treatment of our 
aiily eouiitj^men put^ me m mind ot an account in Tavernier's 
Travels through the Eiot Indies This author tells us, there is 
a great wood m those jartsveiy plentifully stocked with monkies; 
that a large highway rans through the middle of this wood ; and 
that the monkies who live on the one side of this highway, are 
declared enemies to those who live on the other. When the in- 
habitants of that country have a mind to give themselves a di- 
version, it is usual for them to set these poor animals together 
by the ears ; which they do after this manner ■ They place several 
pots ot rice in the middle of the road, with great heaps of cudgels 
in the neighbourhood of every pot. The monkies on the hr&t 
discovery of these proviaions, descend from the tree^i on either 
eide in prodigious nurahera, take up the arms with which their 
good friends have furnished them, and belabour one another with 
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a storm of thwacks, to the no amall mirth and entertaianieut of 
tlie beholders. Th m b f m nk t however, so far rea- 

sonably in this p t th t ide of the wood find, 

upon the repulse f th derable booty :n the 

fieid of battle ; wh p ty m b are betrayed ikto the 

tray without any p p t f th f aat 

It mm I pi h n t t a gl I ft n 

th t 1 y d th w k d a I t 1 hat I wl L 

jt t th 1 t g t tl u h t 

ttii ta f th d h w n m t tl n 

t th d t t f tk t y t ! gh t t th 

mtto ttlfmthp fhdt t It 

d nn t If th t t d y 1 ty d f b 

wh h h b h th t h w n th i S 

t 1 t tk t J I tk in t f tk nmu ty ught 

tbmd iltht ttt mlwth ffi 

t f f tk f n t n f hi d and tk 1 1 

t fth lubli p 

Th tb g t ff ntt Ig tl k u 

1 g f tk p pl 1 d t h th t m t 

J t f tk 1 d t bj th t b t 1 n f 

1 1 m 1 t mp Tk d y 1 w th 

tknkgvig Id titdfth tmtul 

lydgll tJi tkgkdn ttbtp- 

ib Igg bldy d ttn. 

A h p t d 1 t Ig t 

1 [ kturg mt\\ bmbywl 

among the nations for our ridiculous feuds and animosities, and 
fill alt the public prints of Europe with the accounts of our mid- 
night brawls anci confusions. 

The misckiefs arising to private persons from tkese vile dis- 
lurbcrs of the cimmon wealth are too many to be enumerated. 
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The great and Innoocnt aro insulted by the scum and refuse of 
the people. Several poor wretches, who have engaged in thosa 
commotiona, have heen disabled for their lives, from doing any 
good to their families and dependants ; nay, several of them have 
fal],iu a saorifioe to their own inexcusable folly and madness. 
Should the government be wearied out of its present patience 
and forhearaocOj and forced to eseciite all those powers with 
which it is invested for the preservation of the public peace ; 
what b to be expected by such heaps of turbulent and seditious 

Th adthlk nd t though they may have no iii- 
flun nthhdtnu ruly m Ititude, ought to sink into 
tl d f th \sh th abettors, and who, if they 

jthp h th It them, must very well know 
that th 1 n 1 f w 11 1^ e day laid to their charge. 



NO, 51. FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 



As there is nothing which more improves the mind of man, 
than the reading of ancient authors, when it is done with judg- 
ment and discretion; so there is nothing which gives a more un- 
lucky turn, to the thoughts of a reader, when he wants, diaeei-n- 
ment, and loves and admires the characters and actions of men 
in a wrong place. Alexander the Great was so inflamed with 
false notions of glory, by reading the story of Achillea, in the 
Iliad, that after having taken a town, he ordered the governor, 
who had made a gallant defence, to be bound by the feet to his 
chariot, and afterwards dragged the brave man round the city 
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tccause Hector hai been treated in the same bavbaroua manner 
by his admired hero. 

Many Englislimcn have proved very pernieiona to their own. 
country, by following blindly tlie examples of persons to be mot 
with in Greek and Koman history, who acted in conformity with 
their own governments, after a q^uite different manner, than they 
would have acted in a constitution like that of ours. Such a 
method of proceeding is as unreasonable in a politician, as it 
would be in a husbandman to make use of Virgil's precepts of 
agriculture, in managing the soil of oitr country, that lies in a 
c[uite different climate, and ander the influence of almost another 



Our re^cides, in the commission of the most execrable mur- 
der, used to justify themselves from the conduct of Brutns, not 
considering that Cffisar, from tlie condition of a fellow-citizen, 
had risen by the most indirect methods, and broken through all 
the laws of the community, to place himself at the head of the 
government, and enslave his country. On the other side, several 
of our Englisli readers, having observed that a passive and un- 
limited obedience was paid to Koman oraperors, who were pos- 
sessed of the whole legislative, as well as eseoutive power, have 
formerly endeavoured to inculcate tlie same kind of obedience, 
where there is not tlie same kind of authority. 

Instructions, therefore to be learned fi'om histories of this 
nature, are only such as arise from particulars j^'ceablo to ail 
communities, or from such as arc common to our own constitu- 
tion, and to that of which we read. A tenacious adherence to 
the rights and liberties transmitted from a wise and virtuous an- 
cestry, public spirit, and a love of one's country, submission to 
established laws, impartial administrations of justice, a strict re- 
gard to national faith, with several other duties, which are the 
supports and ornaments of government in general, cannot be too 
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much admired imong the states of Urcccc an'! Homo nor tiw 
much imitated by our own conununity 

But there i& nothing more ahswd than fjr iin,n n o -iie cnii 
vei sant in these jnciint authors, to contract such a j i ejudiee m 
fi\our ot GieeliS and Romins as to fancy we aie mthe wrfiig in 
evtry cireuni'itince whereby we devute tiom their moral or ptli 
ticil conduct Yet nittmg hatl been moie usual than f i men 
of warm heal^ to lefine themselves up intD this kiud of sf itt, 
pedantry like the cjuntry school mister \>ho beiig use! fci 
many years to admire Jupitei Mars Biechiis ind 4.jiollo th it 
tppear with so mu<.h idvantage in cHssio lutKr? made an at 
tempt to revive the wot^-I ip of the heathen go!s la short we 
find many worthy gentlemen whose Irams have been as much 
turned by this kind of leadmg is the gra\e knights of Mancha 
wcie by his unwearied applicition to books of kiii^ht eiiautiy 

To prevent such mischiefs from arising Dut of studies which 
when rightly conducted may turn very much to our advantage I 
shall venture to asscit that in oui perusal of G-ictk oi Koraan 
anthois it is impossible to find a religious or civil eonstitut ou 
any way tompara! le to that mbich we enjoy in our own ciuiitiy 
Had not our religion been infinitely piefenble to that of the an 
cient heathens, it would never have made its way through Pagan 
ism, with that amnamg progress and activity Its v clones were 
the viotoMPS ot reason unassisted by the force ot human powi i 
and as gentle as the triumjhs of light over darkness The and 
den refoimition which it mide among mankind, ind which 
was so justly and frequently boa=ted of by the fiist apologists for 
Chiistianity, shews how infinitely prcfeiable it is to any system 
of religion that prevailed in the woild befjre its appearance 
Tlie pre eminence of fhristianity to any other geneial reli^iou'S 
scheme which preceded it appears likewise from this particular 
that the moat eminent and tlie most enlij^htcned amon|, tlie Pn^an 
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pliilosophers disclaimed many of th j 1 1 f 11 wliich 

are coademced hj revealed religi dp h d p ral of 

those doctrines which are some of th m t t I p rt of it. 

And here I cannot hut take t f that t g motive 
which is made use of in the histo j f fi thiak g t line us 
to depart from the revealed doeti f Oh t tj dhered 

to hy the people of Great Britain b & t wi h everal 

other eminent Greeks, and Gicer w th m y th i d Ro- 

mans, did in tlie like manner depa t f m tl 1 g t ons of 

their own countrymen. Now thi th h lih dered, 

that those very points, in whicb, these wise men disagreed from 
the hulk of the people, are points in which they agreed with the 
received doctrines of our nation. Their free-thinking consisted 
in a. t'ng tl e aaity and immateriality of the Godhead, the im- 
m ta! t J f the soul, a state of future rewards and punishments, 
an 1 tl e nece ity of virtue, exclusive of all silly and superstitious 
pat at prooute the happiness of a separate state. They 
w the f e, only free-thinkers, so far forth as they approached 
to the 1 t nes of Christianity, that is, to those very doctrines 



wl li th s k nd of a 


uthors would persuade us, as free-thinkers, to 


!o b the t u h of. 


Now I would appeal to any reasonable per- 


wh tt th g 


it men should not have been proposed to 


mt t tk 


as they embraced these divine truths, than 


Ij p tl 


t of their breaking loose from the common 


t f th t 11 


w citizens. But this would disappoint the 


It d y f 


ch writiags. 


I h 11 ly 


[I under this head, that as Christianity re- 


dth Iw f 


t ire out of all those errors and corruptions, 


w th wb h t 


grown in the times of Paganism, ' our na- 


t 1 li„ I 


tored Christianity itself to that purity and 


s ■>»■ 


hf times of PagHnism, i. e. in timofl past : lie Bhould, 


t,.e ef e, h 8a d 


"' ovei^rown. 
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Hmplifit\ m nlin,!i it appeared, before it was giaJnallj diif^iiiscd 
lud lost amiDg tbe vanities and eupeistiti na of the lirmi-li 
iurth 

Tint oui tnil constitution is picfuable to anj am m^ tlio 
Giceks or EoraanSj may ijipeai from this smgle Oi"nsidiritioii, 
thdt tlic greatest theoiiiits m matters of this natuto amoii^ those 
\erj pe iple, have givon the piefcronoo to bucL. a form of govern 
niint, as that whi:,h obtima va this kingdom above anj othei 
t)im nhitaoLVor I shall mention Aiistotle Polybius, ami Ci 
(HO, that IS, the gieafost philosophe: , the most impartial Listo 
nan, and the most consummate statesman of all antiquity Thise 
fimuus authors give the pie emmence to a mixed gonernment, 
(on&istiiig of thiee hianches, the re^il, the noble, and the popu 
lar. It would be vei-j easy to prove, not only the reasonableness 
of this position, but to shew, that there was never any constitu- 
tion among the Greeks or Romans, in which these three braiiehea 
were so well distinguished from each other, invested with such 
suitable proportions of power, and eoncnrred together in the legis- 
lature, that is, in the most sovereign acts of government, with 
such a necessary consent and harmony, as are to be met with in 
the constitution of this kingdom. But I have observecl, iu a 
forKgoing paper, how defective the Koman commonwealth was in 
this particular, when compared with our own form of gOTeniiiieiit, 
aud it will not be difficult for the reader, upon singling out auj 
other ai.oient state, to find bow far it will suffer in the parallel. 
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There is in all governments a oeifa,m temper of mind, aafu 
ral to the patriots and lovers of their constitution, which maj be 
oalled. atate-jealouay. It la this which makes them appiehensive 
of every tendency in tbe people, or m anj paiticulai member of 
the community, to endanger or disturb that form of rule, which 
is estahliahed by the laws and customs of their country. This 
political jealousy is absolutely requisite in some degree for the 
preservation of a government, and very reasonable in persons who 
ore persuaded of the excellency of their constitution, and believe 
that they derive from it the most valuable blessings of society. 

This public-spirited passion is more strong and active under 
m g m t th th Th m w Kb f V 

whhhth btdbytf f t 1 ddy 

jl flltammb tlittkp t Ip pn 

th t d if y f tl p m to tl 

t bl h d pi f th t p bl t h p y f t f d 

m t 1 I b j,bt i f t I f 1. 1 t d a 

t g d 1 t t 1 th w tl t y Th 

lyfp Iwh[ wbl thm! 

n t fi d w tl tl t tl f th d p t g 

i. tcofithml ttfh m tptl 

10 some castle or dungeon for life. There is, indeed, no consti- 
tution so tame and careless of their own defence, where any per- 
BOn dares to give the least sign or intimation of being a 
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traitor in his lieart." Our English history furniahea us witl. 
n.aiiy examples of great aeTtrities during the disputes between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, inflicted on sueh persons as 
shewed their disaffection to the prince who was on the throne. 
Eyery one knows, that a factious inn-keeper, in the reign of 
Henry the Boventi, waa hanged, drawn, and qiiartered, for a, 
saucy pun, which reflected, in a very dark and distant manner, 
upon the title of that jirinee to the crown. I do not mention 
the practice of other governments, as what should be imitated in 
ours, wliieh, G-od he thanked, affords us all the reasonable liberty 
of speech and action, suited to a free people ; nor do I take notice 
of this last instance of severity in our own country, to justify 
such a proceeding, but only to display the mildness and forbear- 
ance made use of under the reign of his present Majesty, It 
may, however, turn to the advantage of those, who have been 
instrumental in stirring up the late tumults and seditions among 
the people, to consider the treatment which suoh a lawless ungov- 
erned rabble would have met with in any other country, and un- 
di-r any other sovereign. 

These incendiaries have had the art to work up into the most 
unnatural ferments, the most heavy and stupid part of the com- 
nmnity ; and, if I may use a fine saying of Terence upon another 
OLcasion, ' to oonvert fools into madmen.' This frenzy hath been 
raised among them to such a degree, that it has lately discovered 
itself in a sedition which is without a parallel. They have had 
the fool hardiness to set a mark upon themselves on the Pretend- 
er's birth-day, as the declared friends to his cause, aiid professed 
enemies to their king and country. How fatal would such a dis- 
tinction, of which every one knew the meaning, have proved iu 



» This whola sentence is expreased very inaceuvBtely. It might linvi 
n given thus — Thsra is, indeed, no amsHtiaion ao tmie and mweless of it 
snce, as la permit that anypers<»i shmdddare ioyice, &6. 
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former reigns, wlicn many a circumstance of less significancy lias 
teen conBtrued into an overt act of higli treason I This unex 
ampled piece of insolence will appear under its just aggravations, 
if we consider in the first plaee, that it was aimed personally at 
the king. 

I do not remember among any &f our popnlar commotions, 
when marks of this nature have been n fash OB that either side 
were so void of common sense, as to t n te 1 y thera an aversion 
to their sovereign. His person vaa till 1 eld as sacred by hoth 
parties. The contention was not who shoull he tie monarch 
over them, hut whose scheme of i 1 ey sh 11 take place in Lis 
administration. This was the conduct of whigs and toriea under 
King Charles the second's reign ■when men hung out their princi- 
ples in different coloured rihhons. Nay, m the times of the great 
rebellion, the avowed disaffection of the people always terminated 
in evil counsellors. Such au opea outrage upon Majesty, such 
an ostentation of disloyalty, was reseritd f jr thit mfdiuous rib 
ble of Englishmen, who may be justly looked up n as the scandal 
of the present age, and the most shimelesi inl ilnudtncd uce 
of men that our nation has yet pioductd 

In the nest place. It is very peculiii to thi^ mob uf male 
contents, that they did not only distinguish themselvLs iga mt 
their king, but against a king pi ssi'^'fod of all the powii of tl t, 
nation, and one who had SO verj lately ciu'^hid all tl o'*i- of the 
same principics, that had bravery enough ti ivow them in the 
field of battle. Whenever was there in inatance of a kin^' wh) 
was not contemptible for his weakneai, anil want of powei to re 
sent, insulted by a few of hia unarmed ilastaid subject? 

It is plain, from this single consider ition, that such i hise 
ungenerous race of men could rely upon nothing foi their '.ifity 
in this affront to his Majesty, but the known gentleness and lenity 
of his government. Instead of leing deti-ired by knowing that 
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he had in his hands tlie power to punish them, they were encour- 
aged by knowing that he had not the inclination. In a word, they 
presumed upon that mercy, which in all their conversations tliey 
endeavour to depreciate and misrepresent. 

It is a Tery sensible concern to every one, who has a true and 
unfeigned respect of our national religion, to hear these vile mis- 
creant all ng th m 1 n f the church of England, amidst 
su I mp u tu nult and d lers ; and joining in the cry of 
high h h at the sa n t m that they bear a badge, which im- 
plies the mbntnt dtyth reformed religion. Their 
con n f th hu h al y highest, when they are acting 
in d ot pp t n t t d t Our streets are filled at 
thesanetm with z lanl! 1, ness, riots and religion. Wo 
mu t nf f n 1 1 n lander and calumny, treason 
and perjury, were articles of their communion, there would be 
none living more puuctual in the performance of their duties ; 
but if 3 peaceable behaviour, a love of truth, and a submission 
to superiors, are the genuine marks of our profession, wo ought 
to be very heartily ashamed of suoh a profligate brotherhood. 
Or if we will still think and own these men to be true sons of the 
church of England, I dare say there is no church in Europe 
which will envy her the glory of such disciples. But it is to be 
hoped we are not so fond of party, as to look upon a man, be- 
cause he is a bad Christian, to be a good church of England 
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There is scarce any man inE I d fwlitdDmatn 
Boeyer, that is sot a free thinker pit aditbnt v 
particular notions of his own, bj wh li h d t gu h h If 
from the rest of the community. llwlhw fn 
ly called a nation of saints, may nwb IliiaatntUt 
men. Almost evei^y age, profe n and x a h ts 

favourite set of ministers, and s h n f t 

Our children are initiated int fa t n htf ti j k w th 
right hand from their left. They h n t p k b t 

whig and tory are the fii-st word t! 1 u Th U ght 

in their infancy to hate one half f l! t d t t 11 

Ihe virulence and passion of a p tj 5 i tl j t th e 

of their reason. 

As for our nohOitj, they are politicians by birth ; and though 
the commons o£ the nation delegate their power in the commu- 
nity to certain representatives, every one reserves to himself a 
private jurisdiction, or privilege, of censuring theii' conduct, and 
rectifying the legislature. There !s scarce a fresh man in cither 
university, who is not able to mend the constitution in several 
particulars. We see 'squires and yeomen coming up to town 
every day, so full of politics, that, to use the thought of an in- 
genious gentleman, we are frequently put in mind of Roman dic- 
tators, who wero called from the plough. I have often heard of 
8 senior alderman in Euokingh am shire, who, at all public meet- 
ings, grows drank in praise of aristocracy, and is as often encoun- 
tered by an old justice of the peace who lives in the neighbour 
hood, and wOl talk you from morning till night on the Grotbio 
balance. Who hath not observed several parish clerks, that have 
ransacked Hopkins and Sternhold for staves in favour of the 
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race of Jaooh ; atter liie examplG of tlieir politic predeu 
Olivet-'a days, wlio, on every Sabbatli were for bintling kings in 
chains, aad noLles in links of iron ! You can scarce see a bench 
of porters witkoTit two or three casuists in it, that will settle you 
tlie right of princes, and state the bonnds of the civil and ecclo- 
fliastical power, in the drinking of a pot of alo. What is more 
usual tlian on a rejoicing night to meet witli a drunken oobler 
bawling out for the church, and perhaps knouked down a little 
after, by an enemy in bia own profession, who is a lover of mod- 
eration ! 

We have taien notice in former papers of this politieal fer- 
ment being got into the female sex, and of the wild work it makes 
among them. We have had a late most remarkable instance of 
it in a contest between a sister of the white rose, and a beauti- 
ful and loyal young lady, wht hwh If If 
principles, had adorned her p tty b w th w t will m 
The rabble of the ses ha t b I d y i t ly 
to gather about bonfires, and t th p pi t!i 
public streets. lu short, th h dly f 1 tl 
metropolis, who is not a con ptetjlg f Ight t 
versies in church and state, Wl lytw tit 
hold the unlawfulness of ep p y d d w 1 th t 
are great sticklers for indefeasible right. 

Of all the ways and means by which this political Immour 
hath been propagated among the people of Great Britain, I can- 
not ngl t ny 1 lent and universal, as the late con- 
st t appl at n f th [ ss to the publishing of state-matters. 
W h a f s 1 th t are newly erected in the country, and 
Bet pa t f th p t lar use. For, it seems, the people of 
Ex t Slbynltler targe towns, are resolved" to be as 

» "Wliat Avaa only then nfohfd in one or ■ vo nf oiiv - hief pities, is now 
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great politicians as the inLabitants of London and Westminster 
and deal out such news of their own printing, as is best suited to 
the genius of the market-people, and the taste of the county. 

One cannot hut be sorry, for the sake of these places, that 
such a pernicious machine is erected among them ; for it is very 
well kaown here, tliat the making of the politician is the breaking 
of the tradesman. When a citizen turns a Machiayel, he grows 
too cunning to mind his own business ; aud I have heard a 
ourious observation, that the woollen manufacture has of late 
years decayed in proportion as the paper manufacture has in- 
creased. Whether the one may not properly be looked upon 
as the occasion of the other, I shall leave to the judgment of 
persons more profound in political inquiries. 

As our news writers record many faots ivhtch, to use their own 
phrase, ' afford great matter of speculation,' their readers specu- 
late accordingly, and by their variety of conjectures, in a few 
years become consummate statesmen ; besides, as their papers 
are filled with a different piity spirit, they naturally divide the 
people into differi.nt sentiments, who genorjUy consider rather 
the principles, than the tiuth of the news wiiter This humour 
pievails to such a degree, that there aie several well-meaning 
peisons m the nation, who have been so misled by their favourite 
luthois if this kind, that m the pieseut contention between tlie 
Turk and the emperor, they are gone over insensibly from the 
interest'! of Cbiistnnity, ■ind becomf well wishers to the Ma- 
hometin canoe In a word, almo'.t every news writer has hia 
sect, which (considering the natuial genius of our countrymen to 
mis, vary, or lefint, in notions of state) furnishes every man, by 
degrto, with a particular sjstem of pilioy Fur, however any 
one may conoui in tlit gcneial s hpme of his party, it is stili 
With LCitain reseryt and ii.^ iitioui, ii d with a «alvo to his oivn 
private judgment 
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Among this inmimerable lierd of polltioians, I cannot but 
take notice of oul set wlio do not seem to play fair witli the rest 
of the fraternity anl niaLe a veiv eonsideiable class of men 
The^e are such as we may call the Afteiwise who when any 
project fails oi hath not had its desired effect foies^w ill tho 
iniin'veniencea thit would ariae from it though they kejt tl t, r 
thoughts to themselves till they di?co\erel the i^sut. Nay 
there is nothing more usual than for some jf these wi«e niun 
who applaudel p ihli:. mea5uri,s bcf re they w le put m t-st, i 
tion to condcrau thom ujon tbeir proYU g unsuci.i,=ati 1 lie 
d ctatDrs m ciffoo 1 oiises aie £,encrally of this rank wl o tt n 
give sbiewd mtimiitions thit th n^s wo ild iia\e tal i-n t, tliti 
turn hal they been members of the oibmet 

How ! ffieult must it be foi any foim of goieinneiit to con 
tinuc undistutbi,d oi anyiiler to be nnoensue! where evtry 
one of the uimmnuitj is th is q lalilied tor n o 1 llmg tho cDnsti 
tution and is so good a indge in niitteis of state 1 A famous 
Tieneh wit to shew how the monarch of thit uat on who has no 
pirtnera in his lovcreignty i^ bettei ablo to make liis way thiough 
all the difficulties of goMinm nt than an pcror of Germany, 
who lets m (Oiiceit with ma y nf f 11 w-sovereigns ; com- 

parer the fii "ft to i seipent with ma y talst one head; and tlie 
other to a Sirjent with one ta 1 t any h ad'* and puts the 
question which of them is 1 ke to ^1 d w th mos,t ease and 
actnity through a thicket f The same comjiaii^on will hold in 
the business of a nation conducted by a miniatij, or a wliole 
kingdom of politicians 
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MONDAY, JL'NE 25. 



The general division of the British nation is into whigs and 
torics, there heing very few, if any, who stand neuters in the dis- 
pute, without ranging themselves under one of these denominar 
tions. One would, therefore, be apt to think, that every member 
of the community, who embraces with vehemence the principles 
of either of these parties, had thoroughly sifted and examined 
thom, and was secretly convinced of their preference to those of 
that party which he rejects. And yet it is certain, that most of 
our fellow- subjects are guided in this particular, either by the 
prejudice of education, private interest, personal friendships, or 
a deferonee to the judgment of those, who perhaps, in their own 
hearts, disapprove the opinions which they industriously spread 
among the multitude. Nay, there is nothing more undoubtedly 
true, than that great numbers of one side concur in reality with 
the notions of those whom they oppose, were they able to explain 
their irapliet sentiments, and to toll their own meaning. 

However, as it becomes every reasonable man to examine 
those principles by which he acts, I shall in this paper select 
some considerations, out of many, that might be insisted on, to 
shew the preference of what is generally called the whig-scheme, 
to that which is espoused by the tories. 

This will appear in the first place, if we reflect upon the ten- 
dency of their respective principles, supposing them carried to 
their utmost extremity. For if, in this case, the worst conse- 
quences of the one arc more eligible than the worst consequences of 
the other, it is a plain argument, that those principles are the 
most eligible of the two, wliose effects are the least poru 
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Now the tendencj of '.heae two different seta of principles, as 
they are charged upon each party by ita antagomsta, ie aa follows. 
The stories tell us, that the irhig-scheme would end in Preshy- 
t ■ ni m d mm w 1th Th wh' t 11 th th 

dthtthtyh wldtmit Pij Ibtj 
g m t W th I h t lly t wh h 

W Idh m tj t 11 t > f mm P by 

ta ml pU tmfg mt Pjyd 

ty J b th t 1 I d If i b t t 1 lly 

b th t b d 1 w th th t t hj th f ! 

f ttt dl f tybtf f 

th mw t bl -wh 11 t th h t li d 

ttf Ibtyth fl y dtpf 

Ig thtdfffm tl ttlsbf 

th t d ff f t m tL t 1 f 01 t tj I 

S dly I t I k t th hi t y f E gl d 1 
d wh h f tl tw I m th t h j y 1 t 

1 d I J ty If w b th f (J 

El ? th d K J m th fii t (wh h 1 d f 1 h 

m 11 th g f K El b th t Q J ra ) 

fi 1 th wh g h m t k jl 1 th fi d th J 

h m d h 1 tt Th h t wh m th wh h 1 

wygl Ipp 1 dh lldhmtpwfulm 
th R m th 1 r I 1 IP d th D h 

assisted the French Piotesta t and made the reformed reli 
gion an oyerhalance for Pope y th o ^h all Europe. On the 
contrary, her successor aggrand z d the C tholic King j alienated 
himself from the Dutch ; suffered the French power to inorease, 
" Most preferiMf. Preferable is equivalent to the eomparative 
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till it WT. too 1 te t leiui, Ij t and il and n 1 the interests of 
the king of 1> hemn grind father f j hi? pie&ent Majesty, ivhick 
might hdve spread the rLformi,iI Teh^ on thiough all G-ennany, 
I need not describe to the read r the different state of the king- 
dom as to its reputation ti ide and wealth under these two 
reigns. IS e m eht tttai thii comp ro the figure in wliich 
these km^dimB and the whole Prntestint interest of Europe, 
were plieed hy the conduct of King Charles the second, and that 
of King William ° anl evi,ry one knjwa which of the BchenieH 
prevailed in eaJi of those roigns I shall not impute to any 
tory-aeheme the ddniimatr ition tf King Jiimes the second, on 
condition that thej do not rejioich the wLigs with the usurpa- 
tion of Oliver , as being aiti fied thit the principles of those 
governments are respentively disclaimed and abhorred by ail the 
men of sense and virtue in both parties, as they now stand. But 
we have a fresh instance which will he remembered with grief by the 
present age and all our poateritj, of the influence both of whig and 
tory principles in the late reign. Was England ever so glorious 
in the eyes of Europe, as in that part of it when tht first pre- 
vailed ? or was it ever more contemptible than when the hist 
took place ? 

I shall add, under this head, the preference of the whigsclieme 
with regard to foreigrcrs.. All the Protestant states of Europe, 
who may be considered as neutral judges between both parties 
and are well-wishers to uj in jjenersl, as to a Protestant people, 
rejoice upon the success of a whig-soheme ; whilst all of the 
church of Home, who contemn, Late, and detest us as the great 
bulwark of heresy, are as much pleased when the opposite party 
triumphs in its turn. And here let any impartial man put this 
question to his own heart, whether that party doth not act rea- 
sonably, who look upon the Dutch as their genuine friends and 
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allies, oonaideriog tliat they are of the reformed : eligion, that 
they have assisted us in the greatest times of necessity, and that 
thej can never entertain a thought of reducing us under their 
power. Or, on the other hand, !et him consider whether that 
party acta with more reason, who are the avowed friends of a 
nation, that are of the Koman Catholic religion, that have cruelly 
persecuted our brethren of the reformation, that have made at- 
tempts in all agea to conquer this island, and supported the inter- 
est of that prince, who abdicated the throne, and had endeavoured 
to subvert our civil and religious liberties. 

Thirdly, Let us compare these two schemes from the effects 
they produce among ourselves within our own island ; and these 
we may consider, first with regard to the king, and seooodlj with 
regard to the people. 

First, With regard to the king. The whigs have always pro- 
fessed and practised an obedience which they conceive agreeable 
to the constitution; whereas the tories have concurred with the 
whigs in their practice, though they differ from them in their 
professions; and have avowed a principle of passive- obedience to 
the temptation, and afterwards to the desti'uction, of those who 
have relied upon it. Nor must I here omit to talte notice of 
that firm and zealous adherence which the whig part v liive shewn 
to the Protestant sue(.esBion and to tht, (, luse of hi"^ pr e it M i 
jesty. I have never heard of -fcny in this jiinLiplc who wis 
either guilty or suspected of measures to lefeat this cstahl sh 
nient, or to overturn it since it has taken eflect A considt,ra 
tion, which, it is hoped may put to silence those whi ujhrati 
(he whig-schemes of government with m ndmition ( a i, m 
monwealth, or a disaffectun to kings 

Secondly, With regcud to the people Eicr\ oi e niist iwn 
that those laws which have most cor duce 1 to the ei e and hap 
piness of the subject haie always pasoed m those parliami,utt, 
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irliich tteir enemies branded with the name of whig, and during 
the time of & whig-miuiatry. And, what is very reLaarkable, the 
tories are now forced to have recourse to those laws for shelter 
and protection : hy which they tacitly do honoiir to the whig- 
scheme, and own it more accommodated to the hapj^iucss of the 
people, than that which they espouse. 

I hope I need not qualify these remarks with a supposition 
which I have gone upon through the whole course of my papers, 
that I am far from considering a great part of those who call 
themselves tories, as enemies to the present establishment ; and 
that by the whigs I always mean those who are friends to our 
constitution both in church and state. As we may look upon 
these to be, in the main, true lovers of their religion and coun. 
ti7, they seem rather to be divided by accidental frloEidhhips and 
circumstances, than by any essential distinction. 



No. 55. FRIDAY, JUNE 29. 

A uisiNG of parliament being a kind of cessation from poli- 
tics, the Freeholder cannot let his paper drop at a more proper 
juncture. I would not be accessary to the continuing of our po- 
litical ferment, when occasions of dispute are not administered 
to us by matters depending before the legislature ; and when de- 
bates without doors naturally fall with those in the two houses 
of parliament At the same time a British Freeholder would 
very ill di^chaige his part, if he did not acknowledge, with be- 
coming duty tnd giatitnde, the excellency and seasonahlenesa 
of those hws by which the representatives of men in his rank 
liftve rci,o\Lied thiir country in a great measure out of its con- 
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fusions, and provided for its future peace and liappinG8& under 
the present establishment. Their unanimous and regular pro- 
ceeding, under the conduct of that honourable person wlio fills 
their chair with the most consummate abilities, and hath justly 
gained the esteem of all. aides by the impartiality of hia be- 
haviour I the absolute necessity of some acts whieli tKey have 
passed, and their dia-inolination to extend them any longer,' than 
that necessity required ; their manifest aversion to enter upon 
schemes, which the enemies of our peace had insinuated to have 
been* their design; together with that temper so suitable to the 
dignity of such an assembly, at a juncture when it might have 
been expected that very unusual heats would have arisen" in a 
House of OommonSj so zealous for their king and oouutry ; will 
be sufficient to quiet those groundless jealousies and suspicions, 
which have been industriously propagated by the ill-wishers to 
our oonstitution. 

The undertaking, which I am now laying down, was entejed 
upon in the very crisis of the late rebellion, when it was the duty 
of every Briton to contribute his utmost assistance to the gov- 
erumeut, in a manner suitable to his station and abilities. All 
services, which had a tendency to this end, had a degree of merit 
in them, in proportioa as the event of that cause which they es- 
poused was then doubtful. But at present they might be re- 
garded, not as duties of private men to their endangered country, 
but as insults of the suooessful over their defeated enemies. 

Our nation indeed continues to be agitated with confusions 
and tumults ; but, God be thanked, these are only the impotent 

' Sxlend longer. He ehould either have said — extend ikem any farlhel_ 
or co'dMiivx them any longer. 

'' Had i-nsinuated to have beea, rather, had itiKimialed (o be. But. Ilii 
BxpreBBion, at beat, ia Bomewhftt awkward. I ehouW have eaid, '■ w/iitA 
the jnemies of our peons had eluirgnd them viith projecting." 

" It miglU have been expected thut very uouaaal heats would have arisen. 
Cflrlnialy, wovid arise. 
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J unnatural rebellion, antl are no more than tlie af 
■f a sea wlien the storm is laid. The enemies of his 
present Majesty, instead of seeing hiin driven from his throne, 
IS they vainly hoped, find him in a condition to visit his domin- 
jons in Germany, without any danger to himself or to the pub- 
lic; whilst his dutiful subjects would be in no ordinary concern 
tpon this occasion, had they not the consolation to find thein- 
L«elves left under the protection of a prince, who makes it his anj- 
Nition to copy out his royal father's csamplo; and who, by liis 
fluty to his Majesty, and affection to hia people, is so well quali- 
fied to be the guardian of the realm. 

It would not be difficult to continue a paper of this kind, if 
one were disposed to resume the same subjects, and weary out 
the reader with the same thoughts in a different phrase, or to 
ramble through the cause of whig and tory, without any certain 
aim or method, in every particular discourse. Such a practice 
in political writers, is like that of some preachers taken notice 
of by Dr. South, who being prepared only upon two or three 
points of dcctriae, run the same round with their audience from 
one end of thcv year to the other, and are always forced to tell 
them, by way of preface, These are particulars of so groat im- 
portance, that tiiey cannot be sufficiently inculcated. To avoid 
this method of tautology, I have endeavoured to make every pa- 
per a distinct essay upon some particular subject, without devi- 
ating into points foreign to the tenor of each discourse. They 
ai'e, indeed, most of them essays upon government, but with a 
view to the present situation of affairs in Groat Britain ; so that 
if they have the good fortune' to live longer than works of this 

'They hare had, and will oontimiB to have, this good foHuns ; not so 
mnoh for their own intrinEio merit (though it ba conEiderable) as for tlie 
high repntation which the author of thain hail so justly acquired to him- 
BeU, by hie other worta. It follows, that if a writer would live, he should 
only, or chiefly, treat snLjealB of a geuaral oonocru. 
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nature generally do, future readers may see in them the complex- 
ion of the times in which they were written. However, as there 
is ttO employment so irksome, as that of transcribing out of one's 
self, next to that of transcribing out of others, I shall let drop 
the work, since there do not occur to me any material points aris- 
ing from our present situation, which I ha¥e not already touched 

As to the reasonings in these several papers, I must leave 
them to the judgment of others. I have taken particular care 
that they should lie eonformahle to our constitution, and free 
from that mixture of VLolence and passion, wliicli so oftea ereepa 
into the works of political writers. A good cause doth not want 
any bitterness to support it, as a bad one cannot subsist without 
it. It is indeed observable, that an author is scurrilous in pro- 
portion as he is dull ; and seems rafher to he in a passion, be- 
cause he caanot find out what to say for his own opinionj than 
because he has discovered any peruiuious absurdities in that of 
his antagonists. A man satirized by writers of this class, is like 
one burnt in the hand with a cold iron : there may be ignomin. 
ions terms and words of infamy in the stamp, but they leave no 
impression behind them. 

It would indeed have been an unpardonable insolence for a 
feUow-subject to treat in a vindictive and cruel style, those per- 
sons whom his Majesty has endeavoured to reduce to obedience 
by gentle methods, which he has declared from the throne to be 
most agreeable to his inclinations. May we not hope that all of 
tills kind, who have the least sentiments of honour or gratitude, 
will be won over to their duty by so many instances of royal 
slemency, in the midst of so many repeated provocations ! May 
we not expect that Cicero's words to Caisar, in which he speaks 
of those who were Osesar's enemies, and of his conduct towards 
them, may be applied to his majesty ; Omnes euim qui fuerunt, 

-OL. 111.-12 
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aut au& pertinaeia vitam ainiserunt, aut tui miaaiicordia, retin- 
uerunt; ut aut nuUi auperaint de inimicis, aut qui superfuerunt, 
amicissimi sint. — Quare gaudo tuo isto tarn excelleuti bono, et 
fruero cum fortunft, ct glori&, tuui etiam. naturS,, ot moribus tuia. 
Ex quo quidem ntaximus est fructus, jucunditasque sapienti — 
Nitit liabet nee fortuna tua majus, quam ut possis, nee natura 
tua molius, quam ut velis, quamplurimoa oonaervare. 

As for thoae papera of a gayer turn, which may be met witli 
in tliia collection, my reader will of himself, conaider, how requi- 



site thej are to gain and keep up an audi 
nature ; and will perhaps be the more 
observes, that they are none of them y 



to matters of thia 
indulgent to them, if he 
thout a moral, nor con 



tain any thing but what is consistent with decency and g 



It is obvious tliat the design of the wliole work, has been to 
free tlio people's minds from thoae prejudices conTcyed Into them, 
by the onemioa to the present eatablishment, againat the king and 
royal family, by opening and explaining their real ctaracters ; to 
set forth his Majeaty's proceedings, which have been very grossly 
m p t d f anil mp tll^It t Iwth 
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latha^ Vthe wJikofn-iaon nLIJi wuulJ ccitiinlj lo IIih cffLct 
of time 

1 stall onlyadl, that if an^ writei thxll do tl is jjipur so 
much honour, at to mscribc the title of it to othei"-, wtict may 
lie pabhshed upon tlie laying down of this work , the whole 
praise oi dispraise of 'fucli a perforrainee, will hekuj; tu s^ino 
other aathor , this fifiT fifth being the last papi,i that will come 
from the hand oi th? rretholder 
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NOTES ON ADDISON'S FREEHOLDER, 

' The Freenolaer, il must be remembere., wne a kind of political Spec- 
lator, published peiiodioally, with the purpose of reeoueiling tlia people 
•'i England to the aeeeaaion of the House of Hanover. Tliese papers, 
while they axliibit the exquisite humour and solid sense peoaliar to the 
author, shew also, even amid the strength of paity, that pliilanthropy 
and gentleness of nature, whieli were equally his diatinguishiBg attribntea. 
None of these qualities would have oonoiliated his great opponent Swift, 
had the field of combat yet remained open to him. But »e he withdrew 
from it in sullen indignation, he seems lo have thrown out the following 
Hashes of satire, as brief examples of what ha would have done had Che 






.rrent. " — Scott, 



Tlie following MS. Notes were transcribed from the original, in 
Swift's own hand, in AddJaan's Freeholder, which belonged to 
Dr. Bernard, late Bishop of Limerick, 

Freeholder, No. 2. — Character of George I. 

" It was by this (this firnmeaa of mincl) that he sui'mounted 
those many difBculties which lay in the way to hia auooesaion." — ■ 
What difficulties were those, or what methods did he take to 
surmount them ? Swift. 

" It is observed by Sir William Temple, that the English are 
particularly fond of a king who is valiant : upon whi<^ account 
his majesty has a title to all the esteem that oan be paid to a 
most warliie prince ; tiougli, at the same time, for the good of 
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his subjects, he sttidiea to decline all occaiiionsof military glory." 
— This seems to he a discovery. 8. 

" I might here take notice of his majesty's more private vir- 
tues, hut have rather chosen to remind my countrymen of tho 
pnhlic parts of his charaeter." — This ia prudent, 8. 

" But the most remarkable interpositions of Providence in 
favour of him, have appeared in removing those seemingly invin- 
cible obstacles to his succession j in taking away, at so critical a 
juncture, the person who might have proved a dangerous enemy, 
&c." — False, groundless, invidious, and ungrateful. Was that 
person tho queen ? 8. 

No. 3. — Lttdicrous Account of the Princijiles of the North- 
umberland Insurgents, and the Causes of their taking Arms. — 
Could this author, or his party, offer as good reasons for their 
infamous treatment of our blessed queen's person, government, 
and majesty ? 8. 

The same. " Having boon joined by a considerable reinforce- 
ment of Roman Catholics, whom wo could rely upon, as knowing 
them to be the best Tories in the nation, and avowed enemies to 
Preabyterianism." — By this irony, the best Whigs are professed 
friends to fanatics. S. 

The same. " But before we could give tlio word, the ti'ain- 
bands, taking advantage of our delay, fled first." — An argument 
for a standing army. S. 

No. 6. — On the Oath of Allegiance.—" Though I should be 
unwilling to prououiico the man who ia Indolent or indifferent in 
the cause of his prince, to be abaolutoly perjured, I may venture 
to af&rm, that he falls very short of that allegiance to wliich he 
is obliged by oath." — Suppose a king grows a beast, or a tyrant, 
after I have taken an oath : a 'prentice takes an oath; but, if liis 
master usoth him barbarously, the lad may be excused if he wishes 
for a better. 8, 
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No. 7. " If wo may credit oomraon report, tliei-e are seyeral 
remote parts of the nation in which it ia firmly believed, that all 
the cliurches in London are shut up, and that if any clergyman 
walks the streets in his habit, it is ten to one but he is knoclied 
down by some sturdy schismatic." — No — hut treated like a 
dog. S. 

No. 8. — Exhortation to the Ladies to be loyal to George I. — 
"It is to be hoped that every fine woman will make this laudable 
use of her charms; and that she may not want to be frequently 
reminded of this great duty, I will only desire her to think of 
her country every time she looks in her glass."— By no means, 
for if she loves hor country, she will not be pleased with a man 
the sight. S. 

" Every wife ought to answer for her man. If the husband 
be engaged in a seditious club, or drinks mysterious healths, let 
her look to him," &c, — Will they hang a man for that? S. 

No. 9. — Declaration of the Fieeholders, in Answer to that 
of the Fretender, — " Can you in consoienoe think us to be such 
fools as to rebel against the king — for having removed a general, 
\ihe Duke of Orinond,) who is now actually in arms against 
him ? "— Di'iven out by tyranny, maliee, and feotion. S. 

" The next grievance which you have a mighty mind to redress 
among ns, is, the Parliament of Great Britain, against whom you 
bring a stale accusation, which has been used by every minority 
in the memory of man ; namely, that it was procured by unwar- 
rantable influences and corruptions." — The freeholders will never 
sign this paragi'aph. S. 

" How comes it to pass that the Electorate of Hanover is 
become all of a sudden one of the most considerable provinces 
of the empire ? "—It is indeed grown considerable by draining 
o' England. S. 

No. 12.— Oil Rebellions.—" The present rebellion (1715) is 
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jed against a king, who has not been oliarged witli one iilegiil 
;." — Are you serious ? S. 

No. 13. " In such a juncture, (a rebellion,) thougli a man 
may be innocent of the great breach which is made upon govern- 
ment, he is highly culpable, if he does not use all the means that 
are suitable to his station for reducing the community into its 
former state of peace and good order." — He speaks at his ease, 
but those who are ill used will be apt to apply what the boy said 
to his mother, who told him the enemy was approaching. S. 

" The law (in Athens) made it necessary for every citizen to 
take his party, because it was highly probable the majority would 
eapouoe that cause, which was most agreeable to the public weal." 
— No — for, in England, a faction that governs a weak, or honours 
a wicked prince, will carry all against a majority in the kingdom, 
as we Lave seen by sad experience. S. 

No. 14.— The Tory's Cj-ea^.—" Article 13. That there is 
an unwarrantable faction in this island, consisting of King, 
Lords, and Commons." — This article is too true, with a little 
alteration. 

The same. " Article 15. That an act of parliament to em- 
power the king to secure suspected persons in times of rebellion, 
is the means to establish the sovereign on the throne, and conse- 
quently a great infringement of the liberties of the subject." — 
No — but to destroy liberty. S. 

No. 21. — On the Princess of Waies. — " When this excellent 
princess was in her father's court, she was so celebrated for the 
beauty of her person," &o. — I have bad eyes. S. 

" There is no part of her royal highness's character which we 
observe with greater pleasure, than that behaviour by which she 
has so much endeared herself to his majesty."- — ^What would he 
say now? S." 
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No. 24. " To this, wa may add, that submissive deferonea 
of Lis royal liighuess, totli from duty and inclination, to all the 
measures of his royal father." — Which still continues. S. 

" Tliere is no question but his majesty will be as generally 
valued and beloyed in his British, as he is in his German domin- 
ions, when he shall have time to mate his royal virtues equally 
tnown among in." — How long time does he require ? 8. 

'■Several inconvcniencies which those must undergo who have 
not yet surrendered to the govern raent."—Wi>uld he pimp for the 
coart ? S. 

No. 29. " Those of our fellow- subjects who are sensible of 
the happiness they enjoy in his majesty's accession to the throne, 
are obliged, by all the duties of gratitude, to adore that Provi- 
dence which has so signally interposed in our behalf, by clearing 
a way to the Protestant succession through 6uoh diffioulties as 
seemed insuperable." — I wish he had told us any one of those 
diffieulties. S. 

" It is the duty of an honest and prudent man to sacrifice a 
doubtful opinion to the concurring judgment of those whom he 
believes to be well intentioned to their country, and who have 
better opportunities of looijing into ail its most complicated in- 
terests,"— A motion to mate men go every length with their party. 
T am sorry to see such a principle in this author. S. 

No. 31. — On the Treatment of (lie persons concerned in 
the KeieUion, in Ansioer to a Pamphlet, entitled "' An Argu- 
ment topraoe the Affections (^ the People of England to be the 
best Security of the Govem/ment,^'' SfC — "This middle method I 
(of tempering justice with meroy) has hitherto been made use of 
by our sovereign." — In tiifles S 

" Would it be possible to imagme, that of the several thou 
sands openly taken in arms, and liable to death by the taws of 
their country, not above toity have yet suffered ? " — A trifle ! S. 
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" Has not his majesty then shewn the least appearance of grace 
in that generous forgiveness which he has already estended te 
anch great numhers of his rebellious subjects, who must have 
died by the laws of their country, had not his mercy interposed 
in their behalf ! " — Prodigious clemeiicy, not to hang all the com- 
mon soldiers who followed their leaders ! S. 

" Those who are pardoned would not have known the value 
of grace, if none had felt the effects of justice," — And only 
hanging the lords and gentlemen, and some of the rabble, S. 

" Their (the last ministry's) friends have ever since made use 
of the most base methods to infuse those groundless discontents 
into the minds of the common people," &c. — Hath experience 
shewn those discontents groundless ? S. 

" If the removal of these persons from their posts has pro- 
duced such popular commotionSj the continuance of them might 
have produced something much more fatal to their king and 
country." — Very false reasoning. 8. 

" No man would make suoh a parallel, (between the treatment 
of the rebels and that of the Catalans under King Philip,) unless 
his mind be so blinded with passion and prejudice, as to assert, 
ill the language of this pamphlet, ' that no instances can be pro- 
duced of the least lenity under the present adininistration, from 
the hour of its commencement to thisday.'" — Nor to this, 1727. S. 

" God be thanked, we have a king who punishes with reluc- 
tance." — A great comfort to tho sufferers I S, 

" It would be well if those who — are clamorous at tho pro- 
ceedings of his present majesty, would remember, that notwitli- 
standing that rebellion, (the Duke of Monmoutli's)— had no 
tendency to destroy the national religion," &c. — To introduce 
fanaticism, and destroy monarchy. S, 

" No prince has ever given a greater instance of liia ioelina 
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tion to rulo without a standing army." — Wc find this true by 
experience. S. 

" Wtiit greater instances could liis majesty have given of his 
love to tho Church of Englaad, than those lie has exhibited by 
his most solemn declarations, hy his daily esample, and by his 
promotions of the most eminent among the clergy to such vacan- 
cies as have happened in his reign ? " — Most undeniable truth, 
as any iu Rabelais. S. 

No. 44. — The fox-hunter in London. — " What stiil gave 
liim greater offence, was a drunken bishop, who reeled from one 
side of the court to another, and was very sweet upon an Indian 
Queen." — Then, that story is true ? S. 

No. 45. " I have lately read, with much pleasure, the Essays 
upon several Subjects, published by Sir Kichard Blacliraore." — 
I admire to see snch praises from this author to so insipid a 
seoundi'el, whom I know he despised. S. 

No 51. " History of Pi-eethinking."— Writ by Collins. S. 

" Th) greatest theorists among those very people, (the Greeks 
and Eomans,) have given the preference to such a form of govern- 
ment as that which obtains in this kingdom."— Tet, tliis we see 
is liable to be wholly eorruptecl. 8. 

No, 52. — On the Adherents to the Fretetulm: — " It is plain, 
that such a base ungenerous race of men could rely upon nothing 
for their safety in this affront to his majesty, (wearing a mark on 
the Pretender's birth-day,) but the known gentleness and lenity 
of his government." — Then tlie devil was in them. S. 

No. 6i. " The Whigs tell us,— that the Tory scheme would 
terminate in Popery and arbitrary govirnment." — But Tories 
never writ or spoke so gently and favourably of Popery, aa 
Wliigs do of Presbytery. Witness a thousand pamphlets on both 

" I s])all not ■mputc to any Toi-y scheme the ndmiin.stratian 
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of King James the Second, oa condition that they do not reproach 
the WhigB with the usurpation of Oliver." — I will not accept 
that condition, nor did I ever see so unfair a one offered. S. 

No. 55. " The enemies of his majesty — Und him in a condi- 
tion to visit his dominions in Germany, without any danger lo 
himself or to the public ; whilst his dutiful subjects would be ivi 
no ordinary concern on this occasion, had they cot the consolation 
to find themselves left under the protection of a prince, who 
makes it his ambition, to copy out his royal father's example." — 
Then, why was he never trusted a second time ? 

" It would, indeed, have been an unpardonable insolence for 
a fellow- subject to treat in a viudlotive and cruel style, those 
poraOEB whom his majesty has endeavoured to reduce to obedience 
by gentle methods, which he has declared from the throne to be 
most agreeable to his inclinations." — And is that enough ? 

" May we not hope, that all of this kind, who have the least 
sentiments of honour or gratitude, will be won over to their dutj 
by so maJiy instances of royal olemenoy ? " — Not one iustanco 
produced. S. 
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THE PLEBEIAN" 



WITH THE OLD WHIG," 



ISTRODUCTOKY REllARICa. 

lait PlatieiHii and OM Wiiig have given rise to sucii coiitmdietoi7 sntl 
exaggerated Btateiuents, tbat it luia been tliouglit beat to ptibiisli tliem to- 
gether. That the^ waa a cooltiees between Addison and Steele toworda 
the cloee of Addieoii's life cannot be doubted ; but Steele lived tu inourn 
the friend of his boyhood, and bear the same uureeerved testimony to liis 
genius and virtue after Iiis death, that he hod invcriablj done duiing liia 
life. Maoaulay has corrected one of the onirent en'ora upon this snlgeot, 
bnt has fallen into another BOaroely less pai-doaable, and his ao^ount of tbe 
Plebeian and Old Whig is far from doing justiae to Steele. The first accusa- 
tion came from Addison (v. Old Whig. p. Baaarfcon/antJominmoSfflni), who in 
Ids second number has played off hia satire aa sharply upon his old friend, 
BB he had. ever done upon the Toriea themselves in the Whig Examiner. 1 
give the general history of tlie eontroveray in the words of Johnson ; 

'»* "In 1118-18, a controvei'Sj- was agitated, witli great vehemence, 
between those friends of long continuance, Addison and Steele. It may be 
asked, in the language of Homer, what power orwliat eauae could settlicm 

n Orirfnallr printoil in quarto, price M. encii numlier : will published by 8. FopiiiTis, M 

in qnnrto, prtoa M. each numher, bj .' R< licrlB. in Watwick- 
le Peacock, wlUiout Temple-Bur, 
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at varinii<;e. Tlie eii1 ji'ct nf th"ir diapHte was of great importanOB. Tlie 
carL of Sundei'lnnd pi'oposed an act oulled the Peetuqb Bill, bj which the 
number of peeia should be fined, and the ting restrained from any new 
creation of iiobility, unless when an old family dionld be exfincL To Ihh 
the lords would naturally agree; and tlie king, who was yet little ao- 
qnainted with hia own prerogative, and, as is now well linown, almost in. 
different to the posseaBiona of the crown, had been persuaded to consent. 
The only difficulty waa found among the commonB, who were not likely to 
upprove the perpetual exolusion of themselves and their posterity. The 
bill therefore was eagerly opposed, and among othera by Sir Robert "Wal- 
pola, whose speech was published. The lords might think their dignity 
diminished by improper advancements, and particularly by the introduc- 
tion of twelve new peers at once, to produce a majority of Tories in the 
last reign; an act of authority violent enough, yet certainly legal, and by 
no means to be compared wiliithat contempt of national eight, with which 
aometime afterwards, by the instigation of Whiggiam, the commons, chosen 
bj the people for three yeara, chose themselves forseven. But, whatever 
might be the disposition of the lorda. the people had no wish to increaae 
their power. The tendency of the bill, as Steklk observed in a letter tc 
the earl of Oxford, was to introduce an Aristocracy, for a majority in the 
house of lords, so limited, would have been despotic and irreaiatible. Tc 
prevent this subversion of the ancient establishment, Steelb, whose peri 
readily aecondadhie political passions, endeavoured to alarm the nation by 
B pamphlet called the Plebeian. To thia an answer was published by 
AltmsoN under the title of the Old Whig, in which it is not discovered that 
SiBELK waa then known to be the advocate for the Commons. Steele re- 
plied by a second Plebbiab ; and, whether by ignorance or by courtesy, 
confined himself to his question, without any personal notice of his oppo- 
nent. Nothing hitherto was committed against the laws of friendship, or 
proprieties of decency; but controvei'tists cannot long retain their kind- 
neaa for each other. The Old Whio onawered the Pleeeeah, and oonld not 
forbear some aontempt of Little JHcky, toftose trade H was to write pamphlets, 
Diehy however did not lose hia settled veneratiou for his friend ; but con- 
tented himself with quoting some lines of Cato, which were at once detec- 
tion and reprooE The bill waa Inid aside during that Session ; and Addi- 
son died before the neit, in which its commitment waa r^ected by two 
hundred sixty-five to one hnndred seventy-seven. Every reader surely 
must r^ret that these two illustrious friends, after so many years past in 
confidence and endearment, in unity of interest, conformity of opinion, and 
fellowship of study, should finaUy pai-t in acrimonious opposition. Such a 
controversy was BeUwm phisquam dvile, ao Luean expresses iU Why could 
not faction find other advocate! But, among the unee'tainties of the hu 
man state, we are doomed to number the instability of fnendship. 
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Of this JiftpiitB I hnve little knowledge but from tlia Biographia Bi-itan- 
nica. The Old Whig ia not inaerted iu Addison's works, nov is it men- 
tioned by Tickell in his Life. Why it was omitted the biogiophers donbt- 
less give the true reason : tbe fact was too recent, and tliose who had been 
heated in the contention were not yet cool. 

In the text and notes the edition of lYSO by Niehole, which containa 
the original ad vertiseni ints, has been followed, as giving the most faithful 
idfi« o( the appearanoe of the originid wort, which lias ncTer hefore he«u 
included in the edition! of Addison's writings. — U 
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THE PLEBEIAN, 

BT A MEMBEB OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 



No, I, SATURDAY. MARCH U, 1118-19, 



in avaiy occasion wliatever may tend to lessen their credit, and mil(e tliim 
odious to the public. The persons at present in great antlioritj hava 
been pursued bj this Evil Spirit ; but it would be unjuat to give too Bmsy 
belief to the ineinnntjons of malicious people. At tlie hegiuniag of this 
session it vrs reported with much assurnnce, that a wondei-ful discovery 
was made, that all the charters of England Were forfeited into the hands 
of tha Crown ; and this happy incident, as they tailed it^ was to afford nn 
opportunity of introducing a law much for tha public service. But this 
was so far trotn being trne, that the bill which came down from the bouse 
of Peere waa a confirmation of the charters, without so much as a detlam- 
tion of any forfeiture. Perhaps it might have been true, that some little 
lawyer had found out some mean chicane in law, worthy enough of tlie 
pursuit of such a person, in a private corporation-squabble ; but such a 
project in order to a universal foifeiture, could never have weight witt 
any judicious man whatever. Nobody could be so very a novice in btiai- 
nnes, or so estravagnnt in politics, astfl put his Majesty upon an undeitak- 
ing, wliiob uontributed more towards the ruin of kiiiit James, than uny one 
lliiiig, or perhaps than every thing else besides, Wlien this rei ort was 
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blown over, tlio next tiling inainaated to the pnblie was a dssijin of mafc- 
ing a jest of what Jnstioe has been acoidentlj done to tJie nation, by re- 
pealing the attainder of one of the greatest offenders of tlie late reign, ft 
is very certain, nosvicli attempt will be now made. There has been a j\.<it 
indignation shewn already at the bare mention of il^ and it is unfiiir to 
charge any pai'tienlar person with having had any Buth intention ; niucli 
lesa shonld a seandalons disoourse gain credit, that any gi'eat officei- he 
longing to hJH Majeetj would ouiTespond abroad with an attainted fugitive, 
intercede for him at home, and even proatjtiite the character of an ambiiB 
sador BO low, ast* become tlie meaaengerof a traitor. Theae two Bnjuat ac- 
cusations were laid at the door of some great people at the beginning, and 
towards the middle of this scasion ; and now at the end of it, the piiLlio 
is alarmed at the report of another design of a more dangerous natuis 
than either of those already mentioned. Evitns those former reports have 
not piDved true, ao 1 doubt not but this will likewise vanish in the same 
manner. However, ael was ready to have appeared in public on eitlier 
of theformer occaaiona, if therehad been a neceaaityfoi: it; so, if I ntn a 
little more forward in the present affair, I hope the importance of it will 
justify me: and if I should lose my labonr, I shall however ehew that 
good intention for the service of my Sovereign and my fellow-subjecls 
with which I have always exposed myself at a dangerous criais. 

It is affirmed by aome people, tliat a bill will be offered to the House 
of Commons, in whicli the present 16 Peers of Scotland are to be made 
heredlta^, to the exclusion of their electom, and 3 more added upon tlie 
same foot; and S more are to be added to the nmnber of Englisli peera ; 
and then the Crovrn ia to be restrained from making any new Lords but 
upon the extinotiou of familiea. 

At fiiat sight, this proposal must appear very shncking; it eariies witli 
it BO great an alteration of the constitution ; it implies so direct a brtaeh 
of the Union, and of natural justice ; and encroaches so much upon the 
prerogative of the Crown. 

As to what relatea to the Scottish Peerage, I mustoonfeaBi am ut a loss 
to say any thing to it. If the most solemn contract betwjst two Katioiis 
is to be violated; if persons are to be deprived of their right withcut 
being heard, and without any pretence of forfeiture ; if those, who hove 
a power intrusted to them by their principals only for a few years, cmi 
eoiie it to themselves and their posterity for ever; what use will be made 
of power ao acquired, 1 leave every one to jndge. 

The shutting up the door of the House of Ijords, in the manner talked 
of cannot but prove a great disoonragement to virtuous actions, to jpnin- 
ing and industcy, and very detrimental to the Houae of Peers itself, by 
preventing such frequent supplies from going into it as the nature of fu^Ii 
a bodj requires ; for want of which t may in time become pi.rrupt ;iiii! 
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ofTensive, Kko a stngnata^ pool, which liitheito hRs been preserved wliole- 
Bome and pare by the ^-esh strenme that pass continually into it. 

I ara not njuiware that it will be said, Tliat the freqnmt extinclinnti of 
/oiHiiiet mil salve this inamvemeime, STid make room for (ie roiBtnyfiiijr of 
Mmt. But this expedient, I fear, is not much to he depended on ; for the 
uncertainty of the time when the Crowe wjil have any Buoh power, will 
make it much the same as if it was never to have it at all. Besides it is 
to be considered, that the patrons of this praposnl argne yehemenllj for it^ 
on aceount, that this mil bs a means to ease Ike Crown from the great hnpnr- 
tVMity of Pretenders to Peerage. If so, it is cerlain in wliat manner tJipy 
will proceed in all vacancies, which will be by filling them np instantly ; 
01' else the inconvenience would be increased as to importunity, and not di 
niinished. Tliis being the ease, it is very evident by what sort of penplo 
tlioae VBcaneiee will be sapplied ; undoubtedly by the creatuies and rela- 
Uons of those Peers who have at that tinie the greatest inAiience in the 
Houae, and whose requests to the Throne will very much resemble de- 
mands ; and this honoar, in all probability, will only ba thoiigiit pi'0]ier 
for their own faniiUes. An instance of this we have in the disliiiction 
of the Garter. At the first institution of that order, and till of late Tears, 
several Commoners had the honour (as the reward of merit) to be of that 
noble body ; but at present it would i>e looked upon as a higli pi'esuniptiou 
in any Commoner to pretend to it, let Ilia, services be never bo great. 

But atLotlier consequence, of a mneh higher nature, attending the limi- 
tation of the number of Peers, is the danger tliere will be of changing the 
Constitution by this means into an Aristocracy ; and this may at any time 
in such case be effected by tlie confederacy of two or tliree great faniilieH, 
which would form soch a body amongst the Lords as tiie Crown would not 
be able to controul. That this kiod of BOvsmment is one of tlie worst 
sorts of slavery, is too well known to be disputed. In a Damocraoy a 
great many different persons may come to have a share of power by 
several incidents; but in the other state it is birth only that entitles to 
superiority; and the milk such Nobles are nursed u]> with, is hatred and 
contempt for every human oieature but those of their own imaghiary 
dignity. 

These being some of the inconveniences and hazartJs which naturally 
occur npon this proposal, let us see what are the advantages whiuti on the 
otiicr hand, it is said, will flow from it. 

First, "That this will be a bar upon the Crown, and prevent the King 
upon the throne from flinging-in a great number of Lords on a sudden, 
only to answer a present purpose, as the late Queen once did." 

Secondly, "Tliat it will be a means to keep property or great esljites 
in the House of Commons^ from whence they ai'e genci'ally drawn out into 
tlie House of PeeiB." 
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These are sxi-i to be eiioh plain whig-points, ns nu wliig can oppose. 

Whiggifm, if I ondei-ataniJ it avighl, is a desire of libei'ty, and a apiril 
of oppoaition to nil esorbitant power in any pai't of the constitntion. 
Formarly the danger on this aceonnt was from tlie crown ; bnt ainee the 
Hnbeas Corpus Aet, and the mauy reetrainta laid upon the orown in King 
William's time, and the great and numerous limitations of the Sueeeaeii'n 
Aete, tha prerogatiya of the crown is reduced so low, that it is not at all 
linngerous to tha Commona. Besidea, the Crown has fieqnent oueaaioiis 
for tha aasistanoe of the Commooa ; but the Lords never. The Lords in'e 
judges of the property of tlie Commons in the last resort ; and even in 
eaaea where they themBelves are eoneerned, they have their actions dr 
ScandalU Magnatma, and exercise a power of imprisoning, not confined 
^ithin any yery oerfMn boundaries. Aud therefore the chief eircuni- 
spectioii of the Commona onght to be employed at present^ that those who 
have so much power already do not get more than tlie Commons will bo, 
ahle to withstand in any manner. I confess the making a great number 
of Lords on a sudden has one inconvenience : it may prevent some goorl 
to the public, but cannot do any great hurt, aud is mora grievons in its 
(jonaequanees to the Ci'own than to the People. The increasing tlie iimu- 
ber of Peers is always to he wished for by tha Commons, heonuae the 
gi-eater their number, tha less eonsiderabla fhoy become, and tha lesa 
ivithiu the influenea of Court favours ; by which means alone ministei's 
are kept in awa, and remain in a situation of being called to account for 
iheir actions. Were it otherwise, they would be out of the raach of any 
accusation. They would know exactly by whom tliey were to be tried, 
and thair Judges might be their accomplices. And should this once come 
to be tha case, what might they not attempt with impunity ! 

On tha other hand, if their Lordships complain of the great number 
of Peers as a grievance to themseives, why are they deairoua any more 
shouM be made? If twelve at once was so bad a precedent, what is tif- 
teed, taking it in one light! what is thirty-one, if you taia it in another t 

I^ at the Union, sitteen Scottish Noblemen were found to be a just 
proportion to represent their whole Sobility, wh.it has happened since, 
to give reason to incruase their number to twenty-five t Why may they 
not as well a few years hence, especially if the head of a clan is to be 
taken in, who may not like the set of Nobles at that time, demand to !;e 
made fifty, to give his followers the minority ; and so from time to time 
eontinua to play tha game into each other's hands, as long as thci'e is one 
Nobleman left in Scotland, or any Civil List in England! If the Gom- 
moneifl of England are to be excluded from the House of Lords, why ai a 
they not eaoluded forthwith! It cannot be supposed that titles in jiclts 
are kept on purpose to bribe persona of consequence in the houne of Coin- 
\Qi.iis, to diive Buoh a bill tliiough that pait of the LegialatHrc. 
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UpOL the fool tlie Coi.stitation haa subsisted many years, tte Crowii, 
in nil great emergenoiea relating inuoediately to itself, lias been able to 
fenee against the Lords by adiiiog to their aumber, and against the Oum- 
nious by diaBolutlona ; and in like manner in cases of difference betwkt 
the two Houses. Bnt if such a law as is mentioned above should be 
Tiia^e, and any difference happen hereafter betwixt the Craivn and tlie 
House of Peers, or betwixt the Two Houeaa of Parliament, tlie Crown 
may not hare it in its power to influence the Lords in relation to tiia 
Commons. And therefore it mast be the inevitable oonsequanee of suth a 
misfortune, that both the Crown and the Commons must submit to the 
Lords. In former times, tba gi'eateat art and care of the Crown and Min- 
isters used to be the 'preventing of jealousies and differences betwisl tlie 
two Houses. This proposal, I fear, would be raising an implacable ani- 
mosity and hatred, scarce aver to be reconciled. 

Tlie great advantage that tlie number of their body cannot be increased, 
is at present the most valuable privilege of the Commons, and the only 
thing that makes them considerable. The Lords are possessed of many 
great privileges that they will not permit the Commons to share with 
them; and therefore the Commons would be highly wanting to tlieiii- 
selves, if they should add this advantage likewise to the Lords, which Is 
tho only one that they enjoy diatiaot from them. 

It has been used as an ai'gumani, by some people, for the increasIriE, 
tho number of the I/ords, "That the Crown formerly increased the nuin- 
bar of the Commons, in particular in Queen Elizabeth's reign." But I de- 
sire it may be understood, that the sanding membei^ to Pailiament at that 
time was not desired as a favour, but imposed as a biirdeiL Queen Eliza- 
beth erected several naw coi'porations ; but than the reason for it was, sha 
relieved several ancient and decayed ones fn>m sanding any Members at 
all. And how little Vhrn r^emblas the present case is easily peroelvad. 

The other advantage, which it is said will aeornc from this proposal, is, 
"That it wiU be a means to keep property amongst the Commons." 

I cannot aee that there is occasion for so extraordinary a step ae this, 
niid accompanied with so many evils, to procure us this aesui-anoe. Pi-o- 
party or wealth in every age flows faster back to the Commons by the ei 
tinofion of families, but much mure by the want of economy in the 
Peers, than it is drawn from tliem by tha promotions of the Crown. Be- 
sides, we sae estates are often estinct before fiimilies; and property is 
very rarely incrensed in the House of Peers. Indeed, if a restraining bill 
should pass,! do not doubt but it woult. soon be followed with a, bill ta 
]jre5ent Lords from niiennting their estates, for wliieh many plausible rea- 
sons are to be produced ; and then, wilhont all dispute, the balance of 
property would be soon turned on t'le side of their Lordships. 

Tliese are all tho nrguir ntslhave heard for this supposed bill; which 
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is neither a Whig nor o Tory point, bnt wonid be a Boliema thnt mii^lil 
lioi'ftafter set up some Nobles above the Crown and the CommonB both. 
For as to what is comnioaly said. That tlio Lords would get nothing, no 
new power would be added to tliem by tliis means ; I beg leave to state 
this matter in a proper light. Suppose the balance to be now even be- 
twixt the Lords and the 0«iwn, as it oertainly is, or else the ConBtitntioQ 
would not flubflist in qniet ; is it not plain to the most eoramou capacity, 
that when two scales are upon an equal poiae, if you take any weight out 
of one of them, you give the advantage to the other, without pntting any 
thing into itf 

How dangeroQS it may prove to vary the balance of power in a limited 
Monarchy, we may learn from the iiiiii of one of the befit-founded Govern- 
ments among the Antienta. The originnl power, the Ephnvi, in the Lace- 
diemonian state, were invested with, besiiles that of being part of the 
L^lislatnre, was ehiefiy the determining law matters relating to private 
eontraets, and suah like business. In the absenee of their Kings they 
eomposed the Eegeney: "Kegnm absentum vioarii erant," ia the aspres- 
sion made use of by Crags, de Eep. Lao. p. 78. But afterwards, upon the 
diminution of the Regal authority (which indeed was voluntarily complied 
with by their King, as I shall shew by and by), their power grew immense, 
"Eorum potestas in immansum aueta est." Cr^a, ibid. 

Tliey administered eveiy thing of oonsequenee : they disposed of the 
public treasure : thpy influenced the aasambly of iJie people, and made them 
vote for peace or war, as they thought fit ; " Concionem populi ragebant ; 
bellnm pacemque concionis suffragiis sciscebaut.' Ubbo Emiua. He llebus 
Grtecis, p. 298. They made or broke treaties; they raised or disbimded 
the army. In fine, they had or usurped the right of rewai'ding or pnn- 
ishing whom and when they pleased. At last they took upon them to 
dethrone, or imprison, or execute their Kings themselves, Tlieopompus, 
King of Sparta, was advised gainst giving way to the diminution of the 
royal dignity, by which the powei' of those Magistrates grew so great: 
but he declared ha did it, to settle the govf-rnment by that menus upon a 
more lastiiig fouailation ; " ut diutiiruiorem potestntoni relinquerat," 
Crng^ p, 14. 

This unwary step proved fatRl both to tlie Crown and the People, and 
ended in the ruin of the Constitution. Theopompus was one of the mnst 
virtnons, moat moderate, and most gracious Princes amongst all tlie Spar- 
tan Kings. It appeared evidently by this very instance of liis willingness 
to part with the power of the Crown for the good of his People : but fir 
that very reason the People should not have suffered the autliorlty of the 
Crown to have been weakened ; but should rather have added to it; sinoa 
power aould not iie lodged any wliere else so much for their safely and 
advantage. When the Prince had no longer force enough to restraizi the 
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ninny-lieflJeil SoTeraignty, it b.ore down all that stood in \ls way, is we 
have heard ; and in the end grew so inaopportable, thnt the Puople. to be 
deiivoi'ed &ont so vile a slavery, aubmitteil to tha neurpation of a prive.te 
person, wl)0, to tlie satiafactioii of revenging tJiem apon their oppi'easora, 
Hililed this single act of grace : he wiped off all tha pnblio debts at onee , 
"ut plebem demnlaeret, lea aliennm viniTersum delevit." Emmiaa, p. B49. 
"Et respnblioa in Tyrannidem converaa eat." Cr^a, p. 72. 

Tliose who are deuii^us to eonsult the Author himself, whom I have 
chiefly quoted on tliis OGoasion. mnat bare reeonrse to hia book of the 
Looedemonian gov ernment^ printed 169S, apnd PetjTim Santandreanuni. 
It appears by the dedication of this treatise, that he was a follower of the 
first minister of the Court of Denmark, upon whom he solely depended to 
make his fortnne, "tuo patroeinio sains mea conatituta," Ep. Ded. Tlie 
character Ubbo Emmius (a great I/awyer of tliat age, who was a aort of 
rival to my Author) gives of Crags, is. That lie was a person of great 
boldiiesB and industry, "auau & Industrie.," Pref to De Reb. Oriee. but 
not so happy in his judgment But, begging pardon for this digression, 
which is only intended for the onrions, and to return to my subjeeL There 
are other and more modern instnnuea, and living nistorians of our own, 
who oan satisfy us, that too great a power in the bands of the ^'obiIity 
bos brought OB the ruin of many free nations. Thb was the case of Sweden 
a few years t^o, ae appears plaijdy from tJie very ingenious labours of a 
1 enerable Prelate " of the present house of Peeis, Thia was the oiise of 
Denmark, of which a very accurate aooount bus been given by a noble 
Lord I of a neighbouring kingdom, a oiembei' of the House of Commons. 
Sotliiog oan be better writ, or more instructive to any ona that vaiuea 
liberty, than the narrative of that tragedy in that excellent treatise. I 
wish gentlemen would see there, how Commoners were treated by the 
Mobility when they bad the power over them. This noble Lord wili in- 
form them, thnt "they laid heavy impositions on the Commons at pleasm-e; 

* Dr. lotas Bobln«>Ii, at tbst time BMnp of Lonrlon, lind tn his j-oongsr Aaya liren t 
wmalrtenible Ume Eavny Bt tha Conn of Sweden ; and publlshea " I ho lllsliiryof Ovonin" 
in IWe, Beoftu''Jio''li''i'li™lai8oflilm in" Bishop AiTBBBUBV'eEpfatols^Correupunrlcai-e, 
llSfl,'- vol. L p. 43fl, 

f Eubert iiird Vlaaount MnlsBirora wbs esotEiiTOj airtnuirclliiinj to Deninork bv Kiiig 
■William InJflBa. After a rOBideBPB of three yaars, some psiUoiilBiB in hIa oonduot liiitiiblls- 



inuiiiicaL This piece was ^freutly re 



t or Uenuii 
' and tyronuical 
to ae Prlnctfs, 



I'rinua Genrre of Dennurt, consort toUie rrlnisffi, aflonvsiilB Qneec Anne; and Bclicel, 
U}0 DRDlab Savc^, first ^a-Bwited a memorial to King 'William, compl^ning of it, and tljen 
fUoiWied matomis ftir an bobwot, whioh was BiBontad by Dr. William King of the Onm- 

lioldly prslandine to Bome prlvilegBa, whicb, brtlio onstnm of the coiint-y. are dpnleil to 
ever/ Imdy but Uis King! as travelling Uio Klog'a roail, and Imnling the Kingegams: 
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which woiglit tlioy themaelves would not toaoh with ooe of f.lieii' fingciit" 
And when tlie Coninions jireanmed to col plain, though they were jubt 
come " from saving, from a foreign yolie, net only the capital ciltj of theiF 
conutiy, but UiB whole kingdom, tlie Royal Family, nay those very NoLles 
that dtiilt 80 hardly by them ; " I say, when tha Commoae ventared to 
complain, let any Englishman but hear the answer that was given them : 
"A principal Senator," says ills Lordship, "stood up, and in great auger 
tohl the President of the city, that tlie CommonB neither understood uor 
coQsidered the privileges of the Nobility, nor the true condition of theni- 
selves, who were ao other than slaves." The Commons, fiied with indig- 
iifttioQ at tiia treatment, and resolving, if tliay were to be slaves, to ba 
slaves to their Prince, rather than slaves fo their fellow-suhjeetH, instautly 
surrendered all their liberties to their King; and the Loi'ds were forced 
to follow their example with so much haste, that "in four days time that 
kingdom was changed," says my noble and honest Author, '■ to as absolute 
a Monarchy as any io the whole world." 

In short, it has been for our ancient Constitution that we have strag- 
gled with BO much vigour for many yeaia together; it is for that we haie 
]H)iired out a river of English blood, and a treasure unheard-of in any 
former age. This Constitution may have its imperfections ; hut, faulty as 
it is, our ancestors have conveyed down liberty to ua tlirough that ohan- 
iicl ; and we ought to continue it on, as well as we can, to our posterity, 
and not give way to the new-modelling schemes of every extraordinary 
genius. It would certainly be new-modelling the Constitution ia a great 
measure, to take a considerable part of what power is left to the Crawii 
from the Crown, and by that means add very much to the power of the 

Besides, it is to be rememhered, that the evil, which may he broiigh' 
upon the Commons by this raeana, will be iiretrievable. Those persoi. 
deceive themselves, who tliiufc, that if such a law should prove destructive, 
il mny be auiiflied, nothing being more usual than for one Parliament to 
repeal the acts of another. This is true in common eases, bcQause almost 
all laws relate to every part of the Legislature, and any inconvenience is 
felt in soma measure by each of them; but thb will be a law wliich will 
relate chiefly, nay solely, to the Iiords ; and, whatever injury the Crown 
or the Commons may receive by it, their Lordships will be very sensible 
of the advantage of it to themselves: and nothing can be more vain, tiiau 
to imagine that theOommnns wiU be ever able to shake off any axorbitunt 
power that the Loida shall be once possessed o^ unless it be hy an universal 
destriiatiun, like those just mentioned, which will swallow Lords and 
Commons and all Estates together. For which reasons, this projed, if it 
should ever be offered lo the Commons, is not only to he 0[>jmBed with all 
Ihe noiil imj^finable, but every step, every attempt towards it, is lo b« 
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.iitsisiad. lie that giraa the power of blood, is a murderer ; and he tha* 
pivea the power of tyranny, ia a tyi'ant. I shall add but one word more' 
The gi'eateet traytor to civil eoeiety that ever yat appeared, will be the 
man, if such a one cau be found, who shall contend for such a bill, should 
it be proposed amongst tha Commons, with the assurance in his pocket of 
bt'lng a Peer as soon as tha bill passes ; and should he succeed (which God 
forbid 1) that honour, ■which is to be the reward of so base a treachery, will 
be a lasting mark of infamy to tlie fami^ that beai's it, whilst any notion 
of honesty remains amoQest tnanliinrt. 
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Wo. ]. THUKSDAT, MAKCII 19, 1718-19. 

ON THE STATE OF THE PEEK AGE. 



Atiflerat, vgWendo dies en attnlit nltro."— Viea. Ms. ix. 1. 
What nonp-jfall Ihe Qods oouM grant (by vows. 
TliBl, Tuinus, this auipMoua flay boatowa— Dbydeb. 

I FIND tliat men, who have turned their thoughts to what is 
now the gi'cat suhjeet, not only of our parliamentary dehates,but 
of our private conver at on are apt t eo jla n t 's a natter f 
such a prcploxt natu e and adm ts of so m'inj arg ments n 
either side, that they are rither be Id e I th n mstructe 1 ! y 
what they have heard n d scour e o e n n p nt pon th 3 o 
easinn. But, asltinl. ths \e ■plex (y does not se m men s 
min'la from the nature of the thing itself, so much as from the 
way of handling it, I shail endeavour to draw out the whole state 
of this affair with such brevity and method, as may neither tire 
nor puKzIe the reader ; hut carry his thoughts through a series of 
observations and arguments, that will regularly grow out of one 
another, and set this matter in its full light." 
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Til w h Id w psii Government, 

h \.u and M un q m y agreed in opinion, 

a st J e f ad nab S a wist G-OTcrnment, 

p ontob. f JBgp any single order of 

II F wli Ii lie Sap ha he Legislative Power, 

\ den yinaP eo nnAsiO racy, or in a De- 
mocracy, it 18 still looked upon as Tjiannical, and not properly 
oaleulatcd for the happiness of the whole community. 

2. It is also established aa a maxim among Political Writers, 
that the division of the Supremo or Legislative Power is most 
perfect, when it is distributed into three branches. If it all cen- 
ters in one man, or in a body of men of the same quality, it is 
that form of Government which is called Tyrannical. If it be 
'.brown into two branches, it wants a Casting Power, and is under 

for restraining and limiting the powsr of the Crown, in the future orealinn 
of Pears. Pimted for J. Roberta, price SO." 

Better Co K<gu In Uell, than Eerie in Heave... 

DSVIL's ePEEOH IN MllTOS^ PiKAElSB 1»MT." 

I'ublished Mai-uh 17, 1118-19. [This was written by Mr. Aegill] 

" gome CO aside rations relating to the Peerage of Gt^at Britain ; where- 
in the arguments for the reasonableness and expediesey of a Bill said to be 
depending ai'e stated pro and con. Printed for Bez. Oreake. Price &d," 
Mareh 18. 

" A Lettev from a Memljer of the House of Commons to a gentleman 
without doore, relating to the Bill of Peeraga latelybrouglitiiito the House 
of Lords; together with two Speeches, for and against the Bill, Buppojod 
to be spcke la the House of Commons. Printed for J. Roberts, price li." 
March 19. 

"Considerations oonoerning the Nature and ConBeqnences of the Bill 
now depending in Parlinmenf^ relating to t!ie Peerage of Sfeat Britjiin. In 
a Letter from one Member of the House to another. Printed for J. Roberts, 
Price idi' Marcih 19. 

' The OiD Wma," Miu-oh 16. [Two numbers only; both here pre 

"Some Reflections upon a Pamphlet called the Oin 'Wuih. By the 
Author the Thoughts of a Member of the Lower House, 

Bnlby stteinpting greater ; and I And 
Anisajjgo oi^— v"d. cSni.''^ CoMPiBiOr. 
" Pieoters si neqneo anpsros, Aoberonla mnvsbo. 
" Prmted for J. Roberfe, Price 6A" March 3i 
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euoh a divided authority as would often draw two different waja, 
and produce some time or other suoli a discord as would expose 
the weaker to that which tad most strengtli in it, and by degrees 
end in a, single authority. If it consist of four Branches, it wants 
likewise a Casting Power, and is liable to the samo incoavo- 
niences as when it is composed of Two. And if it be divided into 
five 01 morp parts it ncco9Bani> runs into confusion, and will not 
long letain either tlic form or the name of Government. For 
this reason, three branches in a Legislature have been always 
fixed upon as the proper nvmiber ; because it affords a Casting 
Power and may mjdeiate any heats in any two contending 
branches, and overpower the third in case it should prove unrea- 
sonable, or refuse to come into measures apparently necessary for 
the good and preservation of the Community, 

3. The most natural and equitable division of these three 
branches of the Legislature is the Eegal, the Noble, and the 
Plebianj' because the whole Community is cast under these 

"Two Lists, shewing the alterations that have been made in the Houee 
of Commocs, from the beginuing of tlie Eeigu of King Hanry VIII. to the 
end of that of King Jamea I, And in the Honse of Peers, from the aooes- 
Bion of King James 1 to tliis time. Printed for J. Roberta, price 6iL' 
Marrh ao. 

"An esaot liat of the Peers of Scotland at the time of the Union. Printed 
for J. Morphew, price id." March 21. [This and the preceding aitiole 
are pieserved in the "Political State, I'lig." voL SVII.] 

" Some consideratioEB humbly offered relating to the Peerage of Great 
Britain. By a Gentleman. 

^ Res [UTbs armla tnterlB, mo^bna orn^ 
Legibus emendea,"— Hob. Et. ad. AuauBTDM. vbr. 2. 

" Printed for Bez. Creake, price Gd." March 21. 

"The PATEICIAN. To be continued Weekly. No. 1, Being Gorieider- 
atiotis on tlie Peerage. In answer to the PLEBfilAH 

— fliat sins walnat his Kebsoii, 

Oalla sttwoy lonf Sfdttlon Public Zeal. 

And MaUay the Dictates oT his Spirit"— Otwht's OEriisN. 

" By one who is neither a Knight, nor a Member of the House of Com- 
mons. Printed for J. Roberts. Price Sd." March 31. 

Thi-ee other Numbers of thin Work appeared, which will all be dulj 
iiotioed aa they arise in order of time. 
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seTeral bea^s, and has not in it a single Member who is without 
bia Representative in the Legislature of such a Constitution. 

4. In the next place it is necessary that these three branohes 
should be entirely separate and distinct from each other, so that 
no one of them may lie too much under the influence and conti-oul 
of either of the collateral Branches. For if one part of the Le- 
gislature may any ways be invested with a power to force cither 
of the other Two to concur with it, the Legislative Power is in re 
ality, whatever it may pratend to, divided mto no more than Two 
Branches. 

5. It is the u'iual boast of Englishmen, that our Government 
is fised upon this triple basis, which, has been allowed even in 
speculation, and that by persons who could have no eye to oa> 
Constitution, a foim the most aooommodated to the happiness of 
a Community, and the most likely to stand secure in its own 
strength. But if upon examination one branch of its Legislature 
is iiablo on any occasion to be entirely mastered and eontroled 
by one of the other, it is certain that nothing can be more desira- 
ble than such an improvement in our Constitution as may remove 
out of it this visible imperfection. If a King has power, when he 
pleases, to add what number ho shall think flt to a body of 
Nobles who have a vote in the Legislature, it is plain he may se- 
cure his point in that branch of the Legislature, and by that 
means command two votes out of threa This has made many 
assert, and I wish I could hear a satisfactory answer to it, that 
there arc not properly more than two branches in our Legisla- 
ture, notwithstanding we flatter ourselves that th«y are three. 

6. In this case, a precarious power of Nobles, so far subject 
to the Eegal Power in their legislative capacity, might sometimes 
be more pernicious to the public than if the power of both the 
Branches were confessedly united in the Sovereign ; because we 
might well suppose a bad King would scarce venture upon soma 
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thmga, were the whole odium of them to turn upon himself; 
whcveas a body of Peerage, should they only be created in an 
emergency to carry any unjustifiable design, would serve to divert 
or silence the murmurs of the publick. 

7. It is a known saying of the late British King, " That if 
his friends eould gain him a House of Commons, he would throw 
hb troop of guards into the House of Lords, rather than miscarry 
in his measures." And whether it is possible for a Court to gain 
a House of Commons of what complection they please, and what 
would bo the consequences at some time or other of their success 
in such an attempt, whilst the Crown is possest of a certain 
means, by virtue of its prerogative, of filling the House of Lords 
with its own creatures, are points too evident in themselves to he 
insisted upon. 

8. The foregoing reflections are like first principles that have 
scarce been ever called into dispute, and have not only been the 
avowed maxims of those who have be«i distinguished by the 
name of Whigs, bat have furnished matter of complaint to uvery 
party in its tuvn. This power of the Prerogative has always 

' occasioned murmurSj wh n e tt si has found it exerted to 
tlieir prejudice. We h f n w h d for a redress of it, and 

have now an opportunity f g at t, which if we do not lay 

hold of, is not likely to ff t If again so long as we aie a 
people. 

9. It is proposed, to prevent those many inconveniences which 
may arise from an arbitrary creation of Peers, m what proportion 
and at what time the Sovereign shall please, to restrain the Peers 
to a certain number. It is evident that such a law would remedy 
those many evils that may proceed from such sudden and nume- 
rous additions which have been made to tho House of Lords in 
the most critical conjunctures. But I find there are objeetioua 
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^d.de to this expedient, from tlie coiisec[ueac«s it would Iiave 
upon tlie Crown. 

10. It is represented, that it will be the cutting off a tirancli 
from the Prerogative. But if this be only the cutting off a 
branch which is pernicious to the publick, it is cortaiulj a very 
good argument for doing it, when we can ; and that this Power 
is of sueh a nature, can scarce admit of a dispute. Besides, tLat 
tlio Crown, far from being lessened by it, will receive a greater 
lustre, by parting with a Prerogative that has so often given 
offence, and may some time turn to the destruction of the subject. 

11. Tke Crown, as a brancb of the Legislature, cannot desire 
a greater Prerogative than that of a Negative in the passing of a 
law; and as it ought not to influence either House in their de 
bates, what can a good King desire more than the power of 
approving or rejecting any such bill as cannot pass into a law 
without the Royal Assent ? 

12. The Crown will have still all the power in it of doing 
good to the people, in which the Prerogative of our British 
Kings will be still unlimited. In short, it neither touches the 
executive nor the legislative power of the Crown, nor takes away 
tho Prerogative of creating Peers, but only of doing it in such a 
manner as seems repugnant to reason and justice. The British 
King will still be the source of Nobility, and hold in himself 
the principle of Peerage, though it is not to be lavished away on 
multitudes, or given occasionally to the detriment of the publick. 

13. Besides, what does the Crown do more in parting with a 
branch of its Prerogative, than what the two other pf^rts of the 
Legislature have frequently done, with regard to their respective 
bodies, when they have found any of their rights or privileges 
prejudicial to the Community ? All such self denying acts are 
of a popular nature, and have been passed with the good-liking 
and applause of their fellow subjects Nay the Crown has never 
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more recommended itself to tlie affection of tte people, than 
when it haa retrencHed itself in any exorbitance of Power tliat 
did not seem consistent with their liherty ; as ia passing the hill 
of Habeas Oirpns, and that for estahlishin^ Triennial Parlia- 
ments. 

1-1 Indeed were this a point cstortcd from the Crown in its 
necessities it might le generous at such a juncture to appear in 
the defend- of the PrerogatiTO ; but tliis is not our case : we are 
only dis] uting whether we shall accept of a Toluntirj concession 
made hy the feovereij^n himself, who out of his unpwallekd good 
neas has shown by this instance thit he plioes the true dignity 
of a British Monarch, where it alwaj s ought to he placed, in the 
liberty of hia people. 

15. Having considered this alteration proposed to bo made 
in our Constitution with lelition to the Crown, let us now con 
sidar it witli regard first to the House of Commona, and in the 
next place to the whole body of the English commonalty , and 
if we find that it will prove advantageous in its cniisenuenLes 
under both these views, it h nndjubtcdlj an situation veiy 
much to be wished for. 

16. The numiiGr ot Peci9 ii in afi-WTiigni inticascd Irom 
59 to near 220 ; and thcie la uo f[uestion hut that m as few sue 
oeeding reigns their piesent number will be doubled, njrwiU 
posterity be able to see an end of them, unless it he timely pie 
vented. Nay, we have all the reason in the woild to apprehend 
that their number will hereafter ^well m gieitei proportions thin 
it has done hitherto. It is a general remark, thit &in(,e the act 
has passed for triennial elections. Commoners of gieat estitesaie 
more desirous than ever of gaming a place in the Upper House, 
which will exempt thorn from such a constant dcpenddnce od 
their electors, and the frequent returns of tiouble and expense 
b their elections. At ha.'it H is natuiil to sipnose that every 
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KiDg will mate suoli additions as will give his friouds a majority ; 
Eay, if we may conclude from esperience, cvci-y Minister who 
differs in his politics from his predecessor, will bring to liia aasist- 
aiK;e a sufficient number to turn the balance in his favor. And 
it is obvious to every one how quiok is the suecession of Minis- 
ters in this country. 

17. The first good oonsec[uence, therefore, of the proposed 
alteration to the Ilouse of Commons will be this. That it will 
fiU that House with men of the largest fortunes, and the greatest 
abilities ; for we may well suppose that such, men will set them 
solves forward to be elected into auoh a seat, when it is tho high- 
est honour they can have immediately in view. By this means, 
tViose will bo the Bepresentatives of the people, who have the 
greatest stake among them. Those will Lave the giving of money 
in their power, who have the most of it in their possession. But, 
a^iove all, the influence of the House of Commons, and conse- 
quently of all the Commons of England, wiil preserve itself in its 
due strength ; for, of all maxims, none is more uncontested than 
that power follows property. Bat what additional strength would 
this give the House of Lords, if the richest Members of the House 
qf Commons may be draughted out of it ip inch numbers as tho 
present frame of our Constitution permits 'I Nor would the in^ 
convenience bo loss with respect to men of great parliamentary 
abilities, if, instead of continuing to add weight and authority to 
the Lower House, thoy may be called up at any time to employ 
the same abilities in aggrandizing the figure of another House. 

18. And as the proposed alteration will be a proper means 
to give a figure to the House of Commons, so will it likewise be 
an expedient to preserve their integrity, as it will take off one 
method, and indeed the most effectual method, of bribing men 
of over-grown fortunes. When a Peerage dangles before the 
eves of the most w ^altby Commoner, it may have charms in it to 
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one, who would have a contempt for any offers of another kind, 
A man's ambition is aa susceptible of bribes aa his avarice, and 
it should be the care of a Legislature to cut off all temptationa 
to oorroption in the one as well as tlio other. It is true, tlie 
alteration proposed would not utterlj remove the influence of 
such a raotiTC ; but it would certainly very much weaken it, and 
render it infinitely more ineflectuil than what it ii at prtijent. 

19, If this method icitrams men of the gi&atct figuie of the 
Lower House from making then way so easily to the Upper, it 
will evidently tend to the bringing a greater number of places 
of the highest trust, knuoui, or profit, into the hands of tlie most 
able and wealthy Commoueis Men so aLLompiiahed will have 
a diffusive influence both, m fheii own house, and in their respect- 
ive counties ; and it will be neccsaarj f Dr all Grove rninonts to find 
out proper rewards and gratifications for such men ; and gratifl 
cations of this kind no Commoner will envy theni, since they 
enable them to be beneficial to the body of people whom they 
represent, and do not in their nature deprive us of their strength 
and assistance in that branch of the Legislature to whioh we 
belong, 

20, However, the proposed restraint on the number of Peers 
is far from being an exclusion of such Commoners who are re- 
commended by their fortunes, or their abilities. According to 
the calculation generally received, there may happen two extinc- 
tions or vacancies, taking one year with another, in the body of 
Peers, as fixed and ascertained by the new scheme, in case it 
should obtain. And surely the Commons of England will thmk i 
it sufficient to lose annually two of their most considerable mem- 
bers, whatever may bo the opinioE of particular- persona, who Are 
in haste to leave their company. 

21, A restraint upon the number of the Lords will necessarily 
restrain tlie influence of that body in the election of Members to 
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serve in the Lower House, It is very well known, tLat few 
Members of the House of Communs are advanced to Poera,ge| 
wlio have not one or more Corporations under their direction ; 
naj, that very often thia ia one reason for their promotion. If, 
therefore, this perpetually increasing body of Lords continues on 
the foot it is now, in proportion as their number is augmented, 
tlieir influence in elections will grow more general, till at length, 
as the Upper Houae are the creature of the Crown, the Lower 
Houae may be iu a great measure the creature of tho Lords, 
And it ia worth while to consider whether in process of time, 
unless aeaaonablj prevented, the House of Commons may not bo 
filled with the atewards and bailiffs of our Peers. 

22. In the next place, let us see what would be tho-cocae- 
quenees from such an alteration upon the whole bnlk of the 
English commonalty, which should always find the first place in 
the thoughts of their Representatives, If they should gain only 
this single advantage, I think it is a very considerable one, that 
it will hinder the nation from being overran with Lords. We 
know that, in the sale of an estate, it is no small recommendation 
to the buyer, that there is no Lord within so many milea of it, 
and the distance of such a borderer is often looked upon as an 
equivalent to a year's purchase. But who can be secure from 
such a neighbour, whilst the species is so apt to increaae and mul- 
tiply ? I shall not insist upon paying of debts, which is looked 
upon aa a moral duty im ng Co n rs who ca n t 1 t 1 
sorry to see any addit ons t in order of en that a sh Iter 1 
by privileges from the demands of the r hone t nl 1 st ous 
creditors. To wLich m'jny eons derat ons of tl Ik natnr j 
be added, were they not obv ous to the p vate r 9 t n of e ry 

23. But the great point, and wbich ought to carry the chief 
weight with us in this case is, that the alteration now proposed 
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body of the Commons would give it Lontiiiii,illy an meiej&e of 
property and power, whiob would aoerue to tho body of the 
Nobles, in case their door was always open to men of overflowing 
fortunes, who might find no groat difBculty in procuring an 
entrance. 

24. I shall now offer two fiiir questions to any man, who 
impartially weighs these matters. 

First, If two schemes of government were proposed to him, 
in both of which the Legislature should consist of three branches, 
whether he would prefer that scheme, in which one of the branches 
mi^t he increased atpleasurebyanother of them ; or that scheme 
in which every branch, si ould be limited to a certain stated nim- 
bar : Nay, if the two schemei were placed in parallel with 
one another, and considered m their respective conseijuences, 
whether the first would not ip^ e ir a most wild and indigested 
project ? 

In the second place, I would piopose this c[uestion. If the 
Lords had been limited to a certain number by our constitution, 
whether it would not have been thought unpardonable in any one 
who should have proposed to have taken off that limitation, and 
left it to the pleasure of the Crown arbitrarily to add to them 
any number at any time. 

Nobodj can be at a loss to determine himself in these que.'?- 
tions, who considers this subject by those plain lights which Eiro 
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already eshibitecl in this discourse, and wliick may be strougtli- 
eued by many other considerations. 

25. This subject naturally engages me in one talk more, 
which is, to examine the objections that have been started against 
this alteration proposed to bo made in the Constitution of the 
House of Peisrs. And here I cannot discover any inconvenience 
which can be said to follow from such an alteration, that does not 
now subsist, or is not answered by some much greater iuconveni- 
ence in the present state of the Peerage. But, that I may not 
follow the example of those who have appeared in print on the 
other side of this debate, in putting weak arguments into the 
m uth of their antagonists I shall "inswer such objections as have 
been the most approved by those who leclire themselves against 
this bU as they are lail together n a pamphlet int tied Ihe 



26 Aa for tte intioduction the digre sion upon the Eph r 
an I the concluding piragriph th(,\ aio only arguments aJ yi 
flaiidam imi ham and 'i eh is are not t bo answered by rLi 
SDu but by the same angiy ^ain in which thej ari, written a \ 
which would discredit a cause that is able to support itself with- 
out such an aasistance. 

27. " At first sight," says the Pleehan, " this proposal must 
appear very shocking ; it carries with it so great an alteration of 
the Constitution." This is the first general objection, and I 
wish it had been pursued regularly; but because it is dropt and 
resumed in the following part of the discourse, I must be forced 
to collect those scattered passages on this head, as I find them in 
different parts of the book. This great objection will be suffici 
ently answered, if this alteration of the Constitution is from worse 
to better ; which I think has been fully proved. As every thing 
is formed into perfection by degrees, the wisdom of all Legisla- 
tures has embraced every opportunity of making such changes in 
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their government, as have been advantageous to those who Uiu 
under it. This Author himself gives us an eminent instance of 
a great alteration of our Constitution in the Lower House, under 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, " when the Crown erected several 
Eew Corporations, and relieved several ancient and decayed ones 
from Bending any Members at all. " I do nut make use of tliis 
increase in the. number of the Commons, as an argument for an 
increase of the number of the Lords, which the Author produces 
as the reasoning of some people who are for the hill. Such 
people, if any there are, must talk inconsistently with themselves, 
since it is the purport of the bill to prevent the House of Lords 
from growing too numerous. But it is an unanswerable argument 
to show, that there has been as great an alteration in one branch 
of our Legislature, as is now proposed to be made in. another ; 
and that such an alteration should be introduced into our form 
of government, when there are good reasons for it; on which 
account our Author himself justifies the above-mentioned alter- 
ation in the House of Commons. Our Author furnishes us with 
another very good argument in this particular against himself 
" Whiggism," says he, " if I understand it aright, is a desire of 
Liberty, and a spirit of opposition to all exorbitant Power in anj 
part of the Constitution. Formerly the danger on this account 
was from the Grown ; but since the Habeas Corpus Act, and the 
many restraints laid upon the Crown in King William's time, 
and the great and numerous limitations of the Succession Acta, 
the Prerogative of the Crown is reduced so low, that it is not at 
all dangerous to the Commons. " As we have the Author's 
confession in the aforementioned instance of an alteration in the 
Plebeian, he has here given us an account of as remarkable 
changes in the Regal branch of our government. The Prerogar 
tive was retrenched in those several instances, because without 
aacli retrenchment the power of it appeared exorbitant and dan 
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gerou: to the Commoiia. If therefore there still inhores i 
Grown a power that is esorbitant and daugerous to the i 
there is the same reasoa why the Commoiis should lay hold of 
the preseat opportunitj to retrenoh it. This is the matter ii. 
debate betwixt us ; but, be that as it will, the argument which 
the Author here makes use of against the bill in question, '■ that 
it carries in it too great an alteration of the Constitution," would 
have beeu as good an argument against the Habeas Corpus Act, 
J ther of those above-mentioned. WLat is further said 
p th subject in p. 271, would make a handsome sentence ia 
5 [ 1 speech, but will never stand the test of a strict exami- 
t discourse addrest to the reasons and not the passions 

f ' In short, it has been for our ancient Constitution," 

J ti Author, " that we have struggled with so much vigour 
f y years together : it is for that we have poured out a 

V of English blood, and a treasure unheard of in any former 
age. This Constitution may have its imperfections; but, faulty 
as it is, our ancestors have conveyed down Liberty to as through 
that channel : and we ought to coutinue it on, as well as we can, 
to our posterity, and not give way to the new-modelling schemes 
of every extraordinary genius." This is not arguing, but de- 
claiming. Our Ancestors remedied seve I mpe f tions from 
time to time, and we are obliged to then f r I av ng conveyed 
Liberty down to us through the channel wl ch t! y had so oft«n 
altered and reformed. And will not o poste ty ) e s thankful 
to us, if we transmit to them their L be ty th o Ji the same 
channel, when it shall be only altered for the better conveyance 
of it? 

28 Having taken off the force of this main objection, I shall 
follow others as the Author leads me. He tells us that " the 
shutting up the door of the House of "Lords, in the manner talked 
of, cannft but prove a great discouragement t' virtuous actions 
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to learnicg and industry, and very deti'imental to the Ilouifo of 
Peers itself, hj preventing sueli frequent supplies from goii'.g 
into it, as tlie natui'e of such a body requires ; for want of wliicli, 
it may in time become corrupt and offensive, like a stagnated 
pool, wiiicli hitherto has been preserved wholesome and pure by 
the fresh streams that pass QOntinually into it.* " This coBsider- 
ation, if it has any force, outs down all the other arguments drawn 
from the new accessions of figure and power, whioh he supposes 
would accrue to the House of Lords, by the passing of the bill 
BO much talked of. Can it be detrimental to the House of Lords, 
and at the same time throw into their hands all the places and 
honours that the Crown can confer upon them ? Will that bodj 
of men, which would become mean and despieable, and offensive 
as a stagnated pool, by the means of this alteration, be raised by 
the same means to be the most formidable, and the roost hon- 
oured part in our Coiiatitution ? Or could the same body de- 
generate into a pnblie nuisance, as our Author represents it, and 
at the same time be able to overawe both King and People ? 
Can two such contrary effects be produced from one and the 
same cause ? But could we suppose that this body of men might 
thns degenerate ; would they be able, without aum.eroua reeruits 
of wealth, learning and industry, to oppose any thing for the 
good of tho Community, in contradiction to the King and Peo- 
ple? But more of this hereafter. 

29. Our Author adds, " I am not unaware, it will be said, 
that the frecLueiit extinctions of [noble] families will salve this 
inconvenience, and make room for the rewarding of Merit, 
But," says he, "this expedient, I fear, is not much to be de- 
pended on ; for the uncertainty of the time when the Crown will 
Lave any such power will mate it much the same as if it were 
never to have it at all ;" whiob ia as much as to say, that unless 
the Crown has power of making what number of Lords it pleascp 
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<iid at wLat time it pleases, and to seiTU wbat turn it pleaaes, it 
Lad as good liava no power at all of making Peers, which the 
Author supposes is the only adetjuate power it has of rewarding 
iiierit. Not to ask the Author whether it be generally yirtuous 
actions, learning, or industry, that reeommend Commonefa to the 
J'eerage, or of what other kind the merit is whioii has been often 
tlms rewarded ; I shall only ask him, whether any man has so 
crying a merit as immediately requires a Peerage for its reward ? 
01- whether the extinction of two titles in a year will not leave 
room enough for the Crown to reward those extraordinary per- 
sons, whose merits give them such a demand upon it ? As for 
another argument which the Author puts into the mouth of those 
whom he calls patrons of the Bill proposed, " that it will ease 
the Crown of importunities, " as I think it has no great weight 
in it, I am not concerned to urge any tiling in its defence against 
the Plbeeiaw's answer to it, 

30. We come now to the most considerable paragraph of the 
whole book, which I shall therefore transcribe at length. " But 
another consequence, of a much higher nature, attending the lim^ 
itation of the number of Peers, is the danger there will be of 
changing the Constitution by this means into an Aristocracy. 
And this may at any time in such case be effected by the confed- 
eracy of two or three great families, which would fo:'m such a 
body in the House of Lords, as the Crown would not be able to 
eontrouL That this kind of government is one of the worst sorts 
of slavery, is too well known to be disputed. In a Democracy, a 
great many different persons may come to have a share of power 
by several incidents, but in the other case it is birth only that 
intitles to superiority : And the milk such Nobles are nursed up 
with, is hatred and contempt for every human creature but those 
of their own imagiua,ry dignity." The question to be stated 
here is. Whether the Hiuse of Lords under their present Con 
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stitution is not as likelj to run into au Anstoeraey, as it would 
be In case their number should lie limited It appeal s \ erj plain 
to me, that a body of Peeis pcrpetuiUj im reising, and cajjible 
of additions, has in it a natural tendency to an Aiistociaej 
Supposing that the House ot Lords from 60 merabeis is now 
Bwclled to 200 These, if laeicAMd by the same propoition, 
would in the same number of jews nmount to bbO, to which ne 
may presume there would be still the Iilie piupoitioaable iddi 
tions. By this means they would m time leceive such ■va"t 
aecessions of property, as might encourage them not only tn 
entertain so ambitious a design, but in a great meaauie to reudi,r 
it effectual; especially when iny men could be admitted into 
tlieir own order, with tlieu gieat abilities m Pailiament, ot the r 
great influence among the people, who might be most capable of 
opposing their incroachmenta upon the Commons I do lUow 
that such additions would be piejudicn! to the Ciown , but this 
is no reason why they would not be made, as it has not pieienttd 
the additions that have been made in our own meutory. For 
thougli the Crown in general would be a sufferer by this method ; 
yet it would naturally have recourse to it, as it has formerly, 
when it labours under any present exigency, that can only bo 
removed by such an expedient. This danger of au Aristocraey, 
every one must confess, would be very much abated, and, I 
think, utterly removed, by the limitation of the Lords to suuh a 
number as is now proposed. In such a case, their property would 
be BO very inconsiderable, when compared with that of the Com- 
mons (as I have before showed to a demonstration) that it would 
reader such a design in them the most chimerical, and the mott 
impracticable. And since it is impossible that the whole body 
of Lords in their united strength could be able to establish tliem- 
selves into an Aristocracy, the Author's imagination vanishes, 
that " this may at any time, in such a case, bo effected by the 
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cjnfedoraoj of two or ttree great faoiilics, wliioli itould funn 
Bucli a body araong the Lords as the Crown would not be able to 
controal." If the Author means in this place, bj the Crown 
not being able to controul tlie Lords, that it would be restrained 
from pouring in swell a number aa would always sway them to 
its inclinations,, it. is what ought to be wished for. If he means 
that this want of power in the Crown would enable them to erect 
an Aristocraey, it is certainly a wrong consequence, because not 
only the Crown, but the people would have a superior Power in 
them to the body of Noble, and are equally concerned to pre- 
serTO then stations in the government. The Author after this 
brings an iigument to prove that an Aristocracy is a bad form 
of government, and that a Democracy is preferable to it, in which 
I entirelj igiee With him, but must add, that a mixt government 
made out of Aristocracy, Democracy, and Monarchy, is better 
than either of them. The Author subjoins, that " the milk 
which Nobles are nursed up with is hatred and contempt of every 
humane creature, but those of their own ima^nary dignity. " If 
BO, the fewer of thetn the better. What Commoner would not 
deSire to put a stop to the increase of them ? 

31. The nest objection I meet, with is from the great privi- 
leges the Lords are already possessed of, with relation to actions 
de Saandalis Magnatum, &o., whi'ch is likewise a very good 
reason why we should hinder the increase of persons invested 
with these privileges ; and as for the judicial power, with that 
of imprisoning, they are such aa subsist in their body as it is 
cow constituted, and therefore cannot be objected to the proposed 
alteration, which would only leave them as they are. 

32. " The increasing the number of Peers," says the Author, 
"is always to be wished for by the Commons." We have scon 
suificient reasons why it should not. " Because the greater their 
number, the le«s considerable they become;" the contrary of 
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which baa been eviaeDtly proved ; " and tlie less within the in 
fluenoe of Court favours." What ! when by this very power of 
increasing them at will, it can secure any point among them that 
it pleases ? " By which means alone Ministers are kept in awe, 
and remain in a situation of being called to account for their ac- 
tions. Were it otherwise, they would be out of the reach of any 
accusation. They would know exaotly by whom they were to bo 
tried, and their judges might be their aeeompliees. And should 
this once come to be the case, what might they not attempt wifh 
impimity f " Is this inconvenience better prevented in a House 
of Peers on the bottom it now stands ? Can any who has been 
a good Minister he secure, if the Crown 'hiulil afid a sufficient 
number of his euKinies to those who sit m judgement upon him *" 
Or is a bad Miniatei m iny danger, when he mav be shelteiej 
by the addition of i su&eient numbei of his fiieuda ? 

33. I must not pass over anothei lemarkable pangriph of 
the Author upou the same aigttmtnt for increismg the Lords at 
pleasure. " The great advantage says he thit thp numbei 
of their body cannot be lucreTed is at present the most vilui 
ble privilege ot the House of Commons and the only thing thit 
malces them eonsiduiable " This is indeed a \eiy pour ad\an 
tiige, to found upon it the grandetti of a House of Commons Is 
not the power of giving money and laising taxo'i confined to 
that body, and which can nerei fail to give them the greatest 
weight in the Legislature' Will not this be alwajs the most 
valuable privilege of the Commons ^ and what other privilege 
can make them more cjnsiderable ? He goes on, " The Loids 
are possessed of many gieit privileges thtt they will not permit 
the Commons to shiie ^ith them , and theufrre the Commons 
would be highly wanting to themaclvts, if Ihiy thould idd this 
advantage likewiai to the Lords which is the only one that they 
can enjoy distinct fi3m them Our Author, as it niaj turn to 
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his account, s< uietimes cousidere the Lords ia th 
Privileges as they are individuals, and sometimes as they a 
body of men ia the Legislature. If he iore means their P 
leges in the former view, I do allow they aro very great t 
and therefore certainly every Commoner cannot desir 
of sueh individuals. But if ho horo means their Privileges as a 
Legislative Body, it is certain that all their Privileges together 
are not ecjual to that One, of commanding the purse of the Com- 
munity. So that it is wonderful how he could advance, that the 
number of tho House of Commons not being subject to an in- 
erease, " is the only advantage that they enjoy distinct from the 
House of Lords." 

34. Our Author nest proceeds to speak of the proportion of 
Property between the two Houses of Lords and Commons, which 
IS a point already so fully discussed, that I shall not trouble the 
Header with any repetitions ; but cannot omit what the Author 
asserts as an indisputable point, and which in itself is the great 
est pajados I ever heard advanced. His words are, " Indeed, if 
a restraining bill should pass, X do not doubt but it would be 
soon followed with a bill to prevent Lords from alienating their 
estate's, for which many plausible reasons are to be produced ; 
md then, without all dispute, the balance of property will be 
soon tunied on the siie of their Lordships." Which is as much 
a& to sij, in plain English, that the Lords will have as much 
wealth amongst them as the whole body of the British Commons, 
01 thit one million will be a balance against a hundred millions. 
Indeed the House of Lords in their present Constitution may 
be always approaching to a balance in property with the Com- 
mons, from whence they are continually receiving into their body 
such large supplies ; but if their number be oneo limited, you 
cut o2" their recruits, and lay them under an impossibility of 
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ever rivaling the otiicr braneli of the Legislature in this partic- 

35. Our Author's argument, that a new Power would arise 
to the House of Lords from the alteration 80 niuoh talked of, is 
founded upon a fact which every one denies at first sight. HIh 
words are these: "For as to what is commonly said, that the 
Lords would get nothing, no new power wdnld be added to them 
by this means ; I beg leave to state this matter in a proper light. 
Suppose the balance to be now even betwixt the Lords and tlie 
Crown, as it certainly is, or else the Constitution would not sub- 
sist in quiet : Is it not plain to the most common capacity, that 
when two scales arc upon aa equal poise, if you take any weiglit 
out of one of them, you give the advantage to the other without 
putting any thing into it ? " The Author here siippoaes that 
the balance between the two parts of the Legislature should be 
even ; and so far I concur with him, that being the chief end 
which this alteration has in view. But I can by no means sup- 
pose with him that they are even, because it is contrary to mat- 
tor of fact. For wo plainly see that the Sovereign has it alwavs 
in his power to make what division of party or opinion he pleases 
prevail in that House. As for the reason of their present sup- 
posed equality, " that otherwise they could not subsist in quiet," 
it has no force in it, because we see very ill- constituted govern- 
ments will subsist in quiet for many ages, not that they aro pre- 
served by a rightly tempered Constitution, which would give 
them the greatest strength, bat by other accidental causes. The 
ill consequences of such an inequality may be frequently felt and 
complained of, though they may not shake the tranquillity of the 
publicL 

36. I have now gone through every thing that carries the 
£ace of an argument for the Constitution of ihe_ House of Lords, 
as it now stands, or of an objection against the alteration propos 
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^d to be made ; liaTing only avoided saying any thing in this case 
as it affeots the Scottish Nobility, because I have here considered 
it only as an English Commmier, and because I have thoughts of 
ITOseeiiting the subject, as it relates to Scotland, in another pam- 
phlet, being unwilling to swell this to a greater bulk. 

37. Since the writing of the foregoing Discourse, I have pe- 
rused a pamphlet, intituled, " The Thonghts of a Member of the 
Lower House," &c.* in whioh the Author first approyes our Con- 
stitution as divided into its Three branches, and through the 
whole conrse of his Book contends in effect that it should consist 
of no more than Two ; for Iio supposes the House of Lords insti- 
tated only as guardians and ornaments to the Throne, and to be 
augmented by the Crown in such a proportion, as may strengthen 
it in opposition to the Honse of Commons. The Reader may see 
his Boherae in. the following words : " There is not," says this 
Writer, " a more certain masim in politicks, than that a Mon- 
archy most subsist by an Army, or Nobility. The first ma)tes 
it despotic, and the latter a free government. I presume nona 
of those nobler personages themselves, who have the honour to 
make up that illustrious body, do believe tliey are so distinguish- 
ed and advanced above their fellow- subjects for their own sakes : 
They know they are intended the Guardians, as well as Orna- 
ments of the Monarchy, an essential prerogative of which it must 
be to add to and augment their number in such proportion, as to 
render them a proper balance against the Democratical part of 
our Constitution, without being formidable to the MoBarehy itself, 
the support of which is the reason of their institution." This ia 
a most extraordinary notion of government, that one branch of a 
Legislature should be instituted, only to be subservient to the 
strength and support of another, but it is on this bottom that he 
fouiids his wliole discourse; and as for his objections to the pre- 
* Ey Mr. AagLII. 
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posed altevatioji, I find they are suoli as I liave already obviated 
in the course ai this pamphlet. If any thing remaina in them 
unanswered, it will fall wnder the last objectiou against the matter 
in debate, whicli I should not taie notice of, did uot I fiad that 
it makes an impression upon some people's minds. 

38. Suppose, says the objection, there should be an inflexible 
obstinacy in a House of Peers, what method would there he left 
to bring them to a concurrence with the two other branches of 
the Legislature, when it will not be in the power of the King to 
bring them over to reason, by flinging in sufficient numbers among 
them ? To this I answer. That if the Lords are obstinate in a 
point that is Reasonable and Beneficial to the Community, it will 
be happy for their country that they should be invested with the 
proper power of a Legislative branch, not to be overruled to 
wrong measures. This may sometimes be of great advantage to 
the publick, if we can possibly suppose that the two other 
branches may concur in any thing that is not consistent with jus- 
tice, or the national interest If the Peers are thus inflexibly ob- 
stinate in any methods that are Dishonourable, Unjust, or Perni- 
cious to their country ; can we imagine they could not be influ- 
enced into a compliance by the authority of the two shariiig 
bi ancjies in the Legislature ! Or cau we think they would per 
list in measures which would draw upon them the displeasure of 
the Crown, and the resentments of the whole Commons of Great 
Britain ? Every body of men takes ae much oare as possible to 
preseiTO their credit, and to render themselves popular ; and we 
cannot think that any branch of a Legislature would be made up 
of madmen, or pursue such measures as must necessarily end in 
their infamy, or their destruction ; especially when they ar-5 in- 
floitiuly weaker than either of the other constituent parts of our 
Legislature. Could any person apprehend such a behaviour from 
them, I am sure the same person cannot in his heart apprehend 
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js A e e \ W My M (11 y. M p 28, 1719, pays some 

merited oomplimacta to ea iageiiiona Artisan, Mr. Price, of 8t Andrew's, 
Holhonm, " for restoring the ancient beautiful ai't of Staining and Piiinting 
Glaaa to perfeotion ; an art nowao long lost, ite loss so lamented, aiid its 
re-ill van ti on so mnoh coveted. Too luminous a Church is too gay for the 
business that ie done there ; it shews in too clear a point of eighty too 
jnnny objeote for distraction ; but that which pervades and penetrates the 
colonrad glftss, strikes one with a EeligiouB awe, a spirit of recollection 
und meditation, and has in it^ something I do not know what of solemn and 
encred. Besides, it draws frequently the eye off from fie book of Pi ayei' 
in a Church; and then, while the eye is looking through the window ti>- 
warda the Heavena, the passages represented on Uie glaaa, being tokeu out 
of Holy Writ, lift and elevate the mind, as they do the eye, to Heaven. A 
better pattern of this old art Cand thai is great to say) is not to be fuuuij 
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in any old Chnroli, tluin is now to be seen in the East window of St. An- 
dreVa, Holbourn, where tbe Paasion of our Saviour, whoaa Divinity Boma 
would be permitted to deny, and yet to enter tliat Churoh, is represented 
in a lively manner. Andtlie red part of the colour ia so beautifully strong, 
tlmt it would oast a blush upon any guilty wretuh, that standing opposite 
to it should say, that the Saviour, whose Passion it represents, bad not tlie 
Divinity joined with the Humanity." 

tif " At the Blue Leg in Bow Lane near Watling-street, are sold Lor 
FERT T10KBI8, and bHiEia, Whole Tn-kfts at tbe same price as upon II1& 
ExehangB , and for the eonvenieney of such as cannot purchase wliolo 
ticl-tts, or wonld extend their ehaneea to a larger latitude, they mny 
have half tifkols, quarter tioltpta, tifth parts, tenth parts, or twentieth 
parts of tickets, a person for 43 may have tho 20th part of one ticliet, 
for 81. a share iQ two tickets, for 20s a share of five ticlietB, for 40s. a 
share of ten tioLets. for */ a shaie of 30 tiotets, for 102. a share of BO 
tickets, for 20^ a aha-e of lOO tickets, all several numbers ; and in the 
same piopoition to any other number There are but 5 blanks to one 
puze thi. lowest IS 1( ? and thehi|,lK=t JiUOOi. There are but a small 
number kit tberef re tliwc wh u tend to have any must be expeditjovi" " 
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" Qjla enira jam non intelllsat Artes 
I'slrlclaa!" « • ■ * »■— Jut, Sjt. iv. 101, 
■Who sees nut now Ihtongh the Lordo thin liisgoise 7~DnYiiEN, 

ThobbwIio nre not particularly aeqnaiuted with the vocation of Piiniph- 
lat writiog, have very much ivondersd that a matter of bo gi-eat coiise- 
qnenoe, aa the nffair of the Peeraos, and esponsed by auoh persona aa ai'e 
very well known to be its patrons, could have been so long a while upon 
the stage, and no oliampion appear for it ; hut others, who are more yersed 
in. this kind of busings, know, there oonld not be wimting persons enough 
to make flleir court, by prodneing their luoubrationa on tliis head. But 
us it is a aubject that will not very wall baar debating, their mostai's, with- 
out doubt, were of opinion, tlint tlie best way was, to let all manner of 
writing alone, and keap all that could be said on the sabjeet for the time 
and plaoe where it was absolutely necessary to any something. 

The agitators for the bill assured themselves, fhnt nobody would be si> 
bold as to attack £rat ; and conaeqnontly judged themselves out of all dim- 
ger. Bat the Plbheeam starting forth unexpeetedly^ tliey were forced, lika 
people in a surpriz^ or on an invasion, to march immediately any troop 
they had ; and indeed these are some of the most tattered I ever aaw. 

The first Champion that appeared for this bill, was 8 person who ex- 
hibited himself in the St, James's-Post, of Wednesday, March 18, in this 
advertisement; "Some Considerations relating to the Peerage of Great 
Britain Wherein the arguments for the reasonableness and liNpedieney 
of a bill, said to be depending, are stated Pro and Con," 

VOL. 11I.~14 
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This perforaiaTice I have not b fen aUe to venture ii-oii; for He ll.^it 
can state ai^niente/or the bill, bolh Fro and 0<m, is too alippoiy a per- 
son for any body to Iiiy hold o£ 

The next that eiitarad the lists, on the same side of the quastion, h(i-.ing 
been more fortunate than to (EsooBar himsdj heforehaiiA, I have periiBed 
liis labours. The acconnt ha gives of himself, is, " That he ia a Membai' of 
the House of Commons, who has a friend with whom he uses to tnlk ovet 
in private all ai^uments and considerations whiuh concern any thing of 
moment, as far as they oonld collect and remember them: and they haTing 
bolh agreed that this waa a matter of a very eiti-aordinary natare, the 
one entreated the other to pat his thoughts about it in writing, that he 
might be better able to judge of them all together, And In order to con 
tinue the privacy of this correspondence, those thonghta came out, printed 
for J. Roberts in Warwick-Laue." 

This notable introduction was very near having the same effect npon 
me, as to this pamphlet, as the advertisement just mentioned had to the 
former ; but with miieh ado I went through the parfoi-manee. All I can 
learn from it is. That this Gentleman woe present at the debates of tlie 
Hoiise of Lords; where he does not seem to have been mightily enlight- 
ened as to the true state of the case, the debate having in all probability 
run pretty ranch one way. 

Tlie next iJiat follows these two combatants for this bill, is somebody 
or other that is used to masquerading, as I suppose ; and indeed he is so 
well disguised, that it is impossible to know liim. When I first read the 
title, 3Sa Old Whiff, I espaoted no less than the utmost wrath and indig- 
nation agiunst the House of Lords. I could not help thinking but ha 
would have been for Voti»ff them, useUss at leasts as his ancestors did 
formerly: bnt I was extremely surprized to find just the contrary; that 
ha is for giving them such a power, as would make the Hnnseof Oommmta 
uaelees; and therefore he might as well have taken any other title in tlio 
world, as IX« OM Whig. lam afi-aidhe is aoo/do Jr%, thathehns (juila 
forffot hU FrmcipUs. 

But I shall shew now more plainly, what is said in the former Plkuxi.i.w, 
that this is neither a JTAij nor a Tury point, but is a jumble, n hodge- 
podge, a eonfuuon of al! parties and all persons together ; and must inevi- 
tably in its consequences destroy first Whig and Torj/, and afleriviiiilj 
C'roicn and People, As all sorts of people unite for it, so onght all sort?, 
and of evapy danomination, that liave any value for their Constitution, i.ri 
r.iiite against it. 

This Pamphlet, by the macks it appears with, being in all probahilily 
the btat performance that is to come from that quarter, the Plebeias will 
Bonsider it thoronghly; and in order to proeeed more methodiuHlly, for 
tliis Aulhor's satisfaction! 

Firil, I will answer the objcofi )ns made lo tiie hiet Pijibki.in. 
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Sw^itdly. I will consider tlic ai'ga.ncut, aa tl.e Old Whig states it l,im- 
Eel£ 

The first objection tlie Author of tlie Remarks makes to the 
Plebeian, is page 299, where he Bays, "That the Introdmetion, the Di- 
gresaion upon the MpUori, and the Onnclvsion, are nil argamaiita ad coh 
flandam inauaam." He who says that argument* Jrawn from History, 
which can only abew what has happened in former times, are ai^meiils 
ad cmfiandam intiidiam, gives up the matter in dispute, and lets the world 
know, by passing them so slightly over, that he feels their force ; for it i> 
a tacit admiasiou, that in all probability the like disasters will happen fraiti 
the alterations now projected in our Constitution ; wliieh, history infomis 
us, wera Oie real conaoqueaees of alterations of the like nature in other 
countries; otherwise those arguments could not now contribute to make 
persona inyidious. Besides, I always thonght that bringing aKampies from 
histoiy was looked upon as the most impartial and unexceptionabln me- 
thod of ai^uing, as it is abstracted from the passions and interesle of the 
present times : for what is Learning and History, if it be not to draw in- 
ferences of what may happen, from what has happenedl 

As to the digression upon the ^Aort, the Plebeian was very carefal to 
avoid giving offenee. Amongst the many exiiraordinary Powers eiercised 
by those ait^Btrates, there was one of a very uneommon nature; which wna, 
that as they took npon themBelves the sole inepection of the yoiilh. they 
were particularly curious of the persons of the Boyt. They eniploj-cd 
every tenth day in examining the youths of about fiftaen, staili-niiltfd, 
Ojiortebat Mpheboa decimo gtmg^ie diUEphoria ae mstere »ine vette, Ubbo Em 
mius, de Eep. Lac. p. 2S6, with whom Gragt i^rees almost in the same 
words, in the Treats mentioned in the former Plebeian, p. 264. What an 
ill )ise was made of this power, we may see in Emmiua, p. a»6, whsra 
speaking of the manner how the Ephori lived with those young men they 
liked beBf> he says, lis (Epiiebis) assirfao fere adlitsrsbant. Which words, 
for fear of offending the Plebeian Ladies, I am not at liberty to traiislata. 
However, it is very plain all this was omitted to avoid the least apjieai- 
ance of personal reflection. 

The first argument of the Plebeian, which the Old Whig objects to, is, 
p. 299. "That though the Plebeian declares against tlie proposed biil, l.e- 
nanse it will make so great aa alteration in our Constitution, yet he pro- 
duces nn eminent instance of a great alteration of our Conslitntiuu in tlie 
Lower House nnder the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the Crown ereefcd 
several new Corporations, and relieved several ancient decayed ones iitna 
sending any Members at all." 

Tliia. the Remarker says, was as great on alteration in one brancli "f 
our Legislature, as ie now proposed lo be made in anotlicr. The Eemaiker 
([iiita mis'altes tliis point; for, instead, of being an alteration of so great 
Cfiiiic,i..i;ircc iu Lhu Const ilutl On of the Commons, as tiiis new proposal is 
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of Mint of tlia Lords it was aa alteration of no oon3ec[tienoe at all. Stp- 
|niae the towns of Watoli't anil Dnnster, two sea-poi-ts in Someraetsbiit, 
to liava been destroyed in the wars with. Ireland in Queen Elizabetli'a 
tiraa. The inhabitants, on aooonnt of pOTerty, apply to tlie Crown to be 
«xemptetl from the charge of paying ' fonr Members to represent them in 
i'arliamenli The Crown some time after gi'ants Charters to two neiijh- 
Louring towns in flonrishing oircumstanees, and directs the writs at a fol- 
lowing summons of a Parliament to be sent to Tiverton and Honiton, in- 
stead of Watehet and Dunater. Let any body judge if this alteration can 
be of any oonsequenee to the House of Commons. Hera is nothing else 
but the places changed ; and four Members from Tivei'ton and Honiton are 
the same thing as four from Watehet and Dunster. But to stata this mat- 
ter with nicety would require mui^h more kbour and time tbau 1 am able 

Anotlier si'gument^ which the Eemarker says the Plebeian furnishes 
against himself, is, "That he owns the Prerogative has been I'etrenelied in 
eeverat instances; because without suck retrenchment tha Power of it ap- 
fieared exorbitant and dangeioua to the Commons." But these retrench- 
meota being now made, the question at present is. Whether the Commons 
ought to go on stripping the Crown of every jewel, till it beeomaa less 
resplendent than a. Doge of Venice's coronet, or less comfoi-tahle than the 
Sword-bearer's Cap of Maintenance ; and, what is of the gjentest moment 
to tlie Commons, less abla to protect them iigainet the Power of a House 
of Lords, if ever their Lordships should be disposed to claim a larger shara 
of authority than belongs tothemi 

As to the complaint tlia Reniarker makes, Tliat the Plebeian applies lo 
mens Passions, and not Ikeir Eeasons; and deeliiims itistead of argaiiig; 
wliatinust be said in answer to this is, That people must mate use of whal> 
aiin they Imve. On the one side, it is evident thei-c can bo nothing but 
arguing and reasoning, and declaiming and exemplifying; but on tlie 
other, tha Plebeian is afraid there aro more irresistible arts of applying to 
the Pm^ns, rather than t« tha Reasons of men, or else lie would not have 
one minute's pain for the issue of this question. 

The manner in which the Remarker states the Plbbeiak's argument, re- 
lating to tha shvMing -up the door of the Bouse of Lords, shews lie either 
wilfully or ignorantiy mistaltea that part of the Controversy : " For, after 
having cited the words of the Plebeian, he asks, if it can be detrimental to the 
House of Jjords, and at the same lime throw into their hands all the places 
and honours that the Crown can confer upon them I Will that body of 
men, which would become mean and despioable, and offensive as a stag- 
nated pool, hy the means of this alteration, be raised by the same means to 
be the most formidable and itost honoured pai't of the Constitution I Or 
would they be ible, without immeroue recruits of wealth, lesrninp. an I 
industry, to opj ise any thing for tlia good of tlia Community!" To thi» 
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r answer. It will not be delrimentfll to tliem in point of Powor, but will 
be detrimental on account of thfrae talents tliiit oitght to aoeompany Pow- 
er; the want of -which the Ckimmons will feel in their Jtidieaiure, and in 
many more partioulai's. They will be offemlve to others, but not perceive 
it themselves; they will hs formidable, but aoikommred. Tlieae are natu- 
ral Mgectt that all Exfirbitant Foiaer produssa. As to wealth, they will late 
it, it is to be feared, where they can find it; and learning and industi? 
■will be as useless baubles to their Lordshipa, as Dangling Peerages (as my 
Author describes them eioellently -well) are to men of sense amongat the 
Commons. 

The next objeotion of the Old Whig to the Piebhan is, " Tliat he avers 
the unoertnintj of tlie extinction of families will leave so little oppoituuily 
for the Crown to reward merit by Patbioian Honours, that it will be 
much the same thing as if the Crown were never to have any such Power 
at all." Whereaf (says he) tltere mil be Im- Hillea extinct every year, octorrf- 
ing to the Calculation geaerolly ■'ecetned. 

By the Calealatiort generally received, I suppose the Remarlcer means 
the List published by way of prelude to this project. Whether it be tiue 
or false, if some Heralds know any thing of this matter, would take more, 
time to esamina into, than, I dare aay, the Constitution it is intended to 
introduce woald subsist. But snppoeing, for argument sake, that tliat Cal- 
culation is right, and tliat io one hundred and sixteea years there hiivs 
been one hundred and fifty-four erfinctiong, there will be found wantinjt 
seventy-eight to make up bis nnmher of two a year; so that the.e?:tinc- 
tioQS have not been during that term quite so many aa alter the rate of 
one Lord and a half per annum. Bnt besides this erroi' in Arithmelie, there 
is another error of an 0(fi^ na^ir« in this Computation; -which, unless eonip 
method is proposed to aseertain it, will reduce the extinctions to tewei' 
than even one a year. And if so, those who expect to have their ssrviccx 
rewarded by revei-aiona so uncertainly computed, may have time eiionjrb 
to try all their pafience, and at last find that, instead of advancing them- 
selves to dignity, they have been forging their own chains. In the Oom- 
futatvms of the l^ilee extinct, all those are comprehended who have been 
extinguished by theedge of the Lam,for Treason, Bebellioti, and oilier capi- 
tal offences: and who, without the Spirit of Prophecy, cnn foretell what 
FiMoBcifa may happen by such means fortlie fiiture? But if, in fnvimnif 
this seheme, it be admitted that in all probability there may lie as many 
and as great Otiminalt hereafter in that Noble Body es there have been 
for the time past, is it not to be feared that the Pathtojuntice maybe •iiore 
difficult, after this narroiiAng the way up to the House of Peern, Ihaa 'I !"is 
been formerly. 

As to what the Remarker has objected to the ariruments of the Prs- 
BEiAN, which prove, "That the Limitation of the number of the l.ord^, « ill 
run the Constitution into an Aristocracy ; " tliis matter shali be fully i-on 
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aJAetud pi'caentlj, ivhen I eooic to exi.iiiine tlic Old Whiijs sU.to of tlia 

In a following paragraph, where tli« Sema-rker takes notiea of what 
the pLEiiEiAN urges on the side of t)ie King and CommojiB, vi^,, " That an 
ill Minister might be skrecned againat them both, jf ttiie Ijiw should take 
pl»ee, by reason that in such ease he would know eiraetly his judges (who 
might likewise be hia aeoompliees), and so ait with impunity ; the Ils- 
marker argues. That if this bill does not pass, an innocent Mijiister cnnuut 
be secure, nor a guilty one punished, if the Crown should add to tlie 
HoasB of Poei-a a suffieient number of the enemies of the one, or of the 
friends of the other." In eithei' of which oases the utmost iniqnity must 
be supposed in the Crown, which, I ooiifeBS, I eaanot bring myself to do, 
anil therefore my ai^umant remains entire. And it would grieve me t« 
the hearty if I eould thiak there were any innoaettt MinUteri, who ought 
to be emboldened by the oonaoioustieas of their integrity, and yet sliould 
have gi-cater apprehensions from honest s^tioos, than have been hitherto 
shown by men of the most guilty consciences, through tlie many i^ea that 
Uiia Guustitution has subsisted, without the ultei'atioti uow desired. 

The Raaarker thinks it wonderful how the Pieukias ooiild advance, 
"Tliat the number of the House of Commons not being subject to an in- 
crease, is the only advantage that they eiijoy distinct from the House of 
Lords ; and alledges, that all their Lordships Privileges together are not 
fq-aal to that one of eoimnanding the purse of the conwiunitp. Were it true, 
that the Commonei's enjoyed this privilege of commanditiii th^ ptirse of the 
Comm-amli/, distinct from the House of Loi'da, tliey would be very sasy aa 
to tlie increasing, or diminishing, or fixing their number, or as to any 
thing else that might belong to that Noble Assembly. But^ aleel this is 
not Uie ease ; for lieir Lordship's eonourrenee is as oeoessarj to s raonay- 
bill, as to any other bill : nay, whether a money-bill may not or^inallj' 
take its rise in their House, is a point nevet yet clearly given up by their 
Lordships, if I am not very mnoh misinformed ; and whether they mny 
not be more inclinable to dispute this matter, if ever their door comes to 
be sliut in tlia manner now proposed, may dcbervo very serious reflection. 

Tlios having answered every objection made to the former PLBBnian 
by the Old Whig, except such as -will occur in ecnaidering this ai^ument, 
as lie states it liimself i Ishallnow proceed to that point which I proposed 
at first setting onf. 

1 i^ee with onr Author, "That the best kind of Government is that 
whioh is composed of these three branches, the Regal, the Noble, and the 
Plebeian." This is at present onr happy Constitution: "But then," says 
this Author, " we have one imperfection or defect in it, vhich wants to be 
remedied ; and that ia, the Ci'own has too great a power over one branch 
of this Constitution, namely, the Ifo&le; in that the Crown can, whenever 
.t pleases, add so many to their number hs to influence their notions 
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Aai tliia Ai:thii|- liliewise aasurca Hs, p, i. "Tliat the CrOT n has poiver 
enough also to gain ii House of Commons of wliat eomploxinn iC pleaflSB." 
From whenoB I obsefve, first, That if it be a fault in the Constitution, that 
the CiMwn has so great power over one branch of the Constitution, the 
J^oble, as this Authoc aiErms, it Is as great an iinperfeetioQ that the Crown 
has so great a Power, as he also affirms it has, over the Plebeian. And 
therefore this Author should have proposed some method to huve re- 
riiudied thi9 defect in the latter, as well as in the former branch ; or else 
that perfection iu the OonstitnCion, he seems to be deeiroos of, cannot ha 
ai'rived at. He contends, that it is absolutelj neeessary tlia Lords should 
be entirelj/ independettt of Ike Gromn. An impartial friend to the whole 
bodij of the people, and to sound reason, would have eoid as much for the 
Commons. Then these two Estates would have been upon a level. But 
evfji by suoh au alteration, which is the oolj equal one, our Constitution 
woiQd not be mended, but made much worse ; for if both Lords and Com- 
[Mods were as independent of the Crown as this Author desires the lords 
may be, the unhappy consequence that must ensue would be, that if any 
discord should arise betwixt them, and each remain inflexibly waohed, 
liere tlie eonetitution would certainly want a easting power ; and the only 
way of ending the dispute must be like a Polish Dyet, by getting up im 
kimeback. And therefore tliis Power now in t!ie Crown, and which bos 
liceii in it for so many ages, is necessary for the good of the whole Cijrii- 
munity, to prevent the greatest confusion, which might otherwise arise 
fioin the passions of men. 

'Clie Crown once poited with thia Power out of its bands to the Com- 
mons ; and that coneeseioa produced the min of tlie Mouarcliy, luid of the 
Peerage. If the Crowu should part with the Power now to the Ijirds, 
that it has over them, why may it not be very reasonably apprehended, 
that tha same total coosequanoe may ensue to the King and the Commons f 

If it be necessary, as it has been plainly shewn, that the Power now 
in the Crown should remain there, for tlia good of the people in general ; 
it is lis necessary for the defence and advantage of the Crown itself. The 
Lords (by the Power the Grown has of adding tu their number) are « fluc- 
tuiiting uncertain body. This is all that gives the Crown any influence 
over them, and prevents combinations, cabals, and factions f^aiust the 
Crown. Cut if the door comes once to be shut^ so that the Crown cannot 
make any considerable addition to their number in any exigencies what- 
ever, what a door is opened at the same time to form a Power superior to 
tliot of the Crown, ond superior to all human oontroul I Then they will he- 
come a fixed certain body; and should three or four ambitious bold men 
combine together hereafter, of the greatest families, and the greatest estates, 
where would the difficnlty be of getting a majority 'E two hundred thirty- 
five i and, if once obiaioed, what remedy could ba provided in ao despe- 
rate a case! Whilst they act in the common mithods of governmen. 
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they would command a\\ fariniri ; ami, sliouU thay ever not in an arhilr/irp 
m^iniier, necessity and self-ilefence would, make the union amongst tUem 
tlie stronger. 

I will now examine what tlie Anthor of the Old Whig ealls the Great 
Point, and which ought to ciii'ry the chief weiglit with us in this case- 
whioh ia, "That tha Alteration now proposed will give such a miglitv 
Power to the bulk of the English Commons, as eao neToi' be oounterbal- 
uneed by the body at the Nobility. Shouid we suppoBe two liundi'ed 
ihirty-fiva Peers posaessed one with another of 6000/. per anmnit, this 
■would amount to no more than l,n5,000i. per annnm. And what is such 
jL property, and the Power ai'ising ont of it, computed with the Power 
arising out of the propeity of those many millions possessed by the Corn- 
By this state of the case, we are to suppose on the one hand a certain, 
limited, fixed, hereditary body, of two hundred thirty-five Peais, enjoying 
gi'aat priviiegea nbuva Uia Commons, and possesaed of an nnnaoi revenue 
amounting to 1,175,000/. which they have entirely in their own power; 
and this estate not so et[iially divided as GOOD', per annum to every in- 
dividual, but to some the command of 60,U0Oi. a year apiece, others nut 
600/. a year. Oo the other hand, you mnst suppose a body of above 
twioe tha number finetuatjng, nnfixed, in the power of tlieir Ptince every 
moment, at furthest not able to subsist above a few years, and poeseseed 
of not near half the estate before-mentioned; is it not too evident which 
of tliese two bodies must destroy the other, if onee this should come to be 
really the case! The Lords are Principals, and act entirely for themselves : 
the Cummoners are no farther Principals than, as to the estates they pusses 
themselves. As our Author has stated this matter, in order to magnify 
tlie power of the wealth of the Commons, though he is all along speaking 
of the aggregate body, yet lie would insinuate as if they had as gre^it 
command over the universal Body of the People, as the Lords have over 
themselves. This is as muot as to say, that tlia four Members of the cily 
of London hare as absolute command over tlie estates of all the inhnbitauts 
of that great Metropolis, as any four Jjords have over their tenants. In- 
deed, if the Commons had a Power of laying taxes npon the estates of all 
those they represent, that would be the same tiling in this case, provid<-d 
they had it abstractedly from the Lords. But this fallacy, which is olteii 
iusiuuated in this Pamphlet, has been already detected. The Commons 
have no more power over their fellow subjects estates than the Lords; 
they cannot lay any tax without their Lordships ooncori'snce. And nil 
tliat is peculiar to the Commons in this matter is, that they have hitherto 
been allowed to obtise what tax they judged easiest for the people: but 
every day's experience shews us, that, if the Lords differ in o|iiiiioii Ironi 
the Coiiiioone, theii' power is at an end. The better to illustriitc this Great 
I'^Anl, as our Author propei'ly calls it ; as ho has oompulcd the value of 
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the waaltli of tlie body of Peers, I will talte tke libevty to eortipiite thu 
value of the wealth of the body of the Commona. Supposing tlicm to lie 
■worth, one with another, 800/. per annum inoludiag personal estatw, which 
I am eertain is not disparaging this, or auy other Houaa of CommojiB Ihnt 
baa eat in a BritJah PaLliament ; the annual income of five hundred fifty- 
eight Commoners will amount to 44S,400Z. ; which is so insignificaut a 
Biim, in proportion to the valne of the property of the Lorda, that I will 
beg leave to eompnte his Majesty's whole Civil List wilh the property of 
the Commona, both sums ti^ether making bnt one million forcy-six iiiou- 
Bflnd four hundred pounds ; and there wili atiU remain a balance on their 
Lordships' side of one hnndi-ed twenty-eight Ihouaond six hundred pounds 
per atiimin. There/ore, if it i> an tmeonteated maxim, That Power follomi 
property, p. 295; here is Power, here is Property; and let the body that 
puaaesees both in such a degiee be but once made so independent aa is 
pi'opofled, would not the Ci'own, would not the Commons, be absolutely 
under the Dominion of the Lords, according to this Author's twn way of 
reasoning 9 

I am satisfied the controversy is ended here : but I will suppose my 
Author not to have been mistaken so vary grossly, and examine iiis argu- 
ment upon an imagination that the property of the House of Commona 
was ten timea sapeiior to that of Lords, whereas the property of the Loids 
is near three times as muoli as theirs ; yet, even in this ease, the Lords 
would have the advantnge of them ; because an united constant bodj' of 
men, always acting for the same interest and grandeur, and pursuing a 
continued scheme, must be an over-mateh for so transitory a body, and 
made ap of persons of suoh different views and interests as the House of 
Commons is. To bring an example on fhb head. Let ua imagine the 
stock of the Bank of England to be of the value of one million, and the 
stock or eaah of all the Bankeia, Scriveners, Goldsmiths, and dealers in 
Money throughout London, to be fonr timea or eight times tliat sum ; is 
tliere any body wlio does not believe the Bank, incorporated and well 
i-ompacted in all respects for its own private interest, will not have a 
greater Power, greater credit and authority, than all those partituiar 
Proprietors of a much lai^er capital, who eannot poaaibly be ever put into 
any posture, so as to aot with that weight for theii- interest, as the Bank 
will do for itself in the circumstanoea above-mentioned! The great Power 
of all siieh fixed bodios is eliiefly owing to thia circumstance, that two or 
three persons always govern the reat ; and it is as well the common inter- 
est of the society that they should be so governed, as the particular intei> 
est of the governors. In this their strength chiefly consists ; and for thia 
reason five or six hundred I^ords (if any body can be so wild as to suppose 
the Crown will ever iuoreaae their number to such a degree) will not be 
so terrible to the Crown or the People, as two hundred tliii-ty-five, or any 
such lixed number. For to .suppoje that the majority of two hundred 
vol.. '11.— 14* 
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ijiirtj five Lords, wei'e they so fixeii, would not ha anfjrely directed an 1 
[nflimiieed by three or four amongst them of the vrentest weiilth, abilities 
and resolntiott, is aa absurd anil improbable to oominon reiison and ounstaat 
experience, as aaj tiling that can be Uiought of. 

If it be allowed then, as it oei'tMnly must bp, that flie weight of so 
great Power, and of such disproportjonable Property, may iiy this means 
coma into a vary few hands ; what havook may it not make of the dignity 
of the Crown, and of the liberty of the People! 

Thus I have shewn the certain iJestrucfive eonseqileitces of thia project, 
aa stated by the Plebioan, and.evea as stated by the Old Wiira himself I 
must confess, I do not believe tljat the Authors of this scheme Were ap- 
prehensive how far it would go; but since it is now so plain, that /uw&o 
itmi may read, I hope they Iheuiaelves will desist from so deapei-nte an 
undertaking. 

I cannot help observing, that hia Majcaty is treated with gi'est indiu;nity 
by tJie Author before me, in aoyeral paasages of liia pamphlet In one 
place he says, "Whilst the door of the House of Loi'ds is always open, 
people of overflowing fortunes may liud no great diffieulty in pracuring 
an entrance." In another, he iusinuatee, that "there is another kind of 
merit besiilea what ariaea Irom virtuous actions, learning, and industry, 
tliat Los beeu often rewarded witli Peerage." I am aatisfied his Majesty 
has nsed this prerogative, as he has done every other prarogative of the 
Crown, with the greatest diBoermnent, and therefore I am willing to trast 
it still in hia hands. The House of Lords is treated by tliia Antlior atill 
more m eavaiier than his Majesty, His Words are these : " Jf ihe English 
Commonalty ahould (by this Bill) gain only this single advantage, I tliink 
it a very eoneidarable ona, that it will hinder the nation from being over- 
run with Lords. We know, that in the sale of an estate it is no small 
rBoommaiidation to the buyer, that there is no Lord within so many miles 
of it ; and the distance of such a, borderer ia often looked upon as an equi- 
valent to a year's purchase. But whocaD bo secure from auch a neighbour, 
whilst the species ia so apt to increase and multiply t I sliall not insist 
upon paying of debts, which is looked upoa as a moral duty amongst 
CommOQcra, who cannot but be sorry to see any additiona to an order of 
men that are sheltered by piiyil^s from the demands of their honest 
and industrious creditoi's. To which many considerations of the like nature 
might be added, were tliey not obvious to the privnte reflection of every 

I cannot vary well account for it, how this Author comes to take bo 
great a liberty us he has done here ; even so far, as to endeavour to make it 
believed, that the Lords are sheltered iVom their just debta; wherona 
every one knows, a Lord's goods and effeots are liable to the pursuit of 
his creditors though hia peison is always protected. This Author anil J 
differ on every account, ns to what relates to lliis branch of ibe Legiala 
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tirre, Thi>y aeem to me to have been for many years and to l>e ot preseiil, 
a just and honourable body. Tliia, I think, ia owing lo the frame of that 
body, and the situation it ia in. I am against altenng either, lest they 
Ehould become tyranniojil and odioua. The Old Whig repreeeuta them tu 
be at present a species of aneh a nature as I dare not venture to re[ieiit, 
but mnst refer to bis own words; and yet oontends to veat them with 
inueh greater Powers than they now have. 

i have but one remark more to make upon this Author, ■which is in- 
deed in a matter of the laat consequence, and which cannot be thoroughly 
considered till the next Paper. The Author of the Old Whiq has very 
truly atated the Power of the Crown, as it relates to the Legialature, in 
these words : 

"The Crown, aa a branch of the Legislature, cannot deairs a graatoi 
prerogative, than that ot a n^ative in the paaaing of a law: and as It 
ought not to influence either Houae in their debates, what can a goi id 
King deaire more, than the power of approviug or rejecting any auoh bill 
aa cannot pass into a law without the Royal Assentt " 

Aa I readily admit of all that is here advanced. That the Regnt part 
of the L^islatnre ia to wait for the advice of its Great Coaneii, both Houses 
of Parliament, and to give its negalJve to what it doea cot approve ; that 
doing otherwise would be influendng the debates of one or both Houaes, 
and toruicg the Constitution quite upside down : as I aineerely allow u 
good King cannot desire any more than the approving or rejecting any 
Bill offered him ; and as I believe from the bottom of my heart, that we 
never had so good a King as we have now; what credit ean I give to what 
this Author asserts, that hia Majeaty has already aigiiijM Mb consent on thla 
point, of BO great conaeqnanoe to himself, and to the very being of liis 
Faitseul Commonb, before he has ao mneh as Onoe heard their Opinion t 
Our Author calls this on act of ■anparalleled goodness. But what I huve lo 
say upon this subject, I shall reaej've t« another opportuwity, if what this 
Autlior seems to bo assured of should prove true. 
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THE PLEBEIAN. 



No. III. MONDAY, MARCH 20, 1719. 

iS 4 MEMBER OF THE HOUflli OF OOMMOHS. 



The Plebeian expected before now to have heard again fram the Oie 
WhiGi eepadnlly as to his mating good the last particular taken notice of 
in the Paper, Nuinh. 11, which relates to the pact he was pleased to aifirm 
his Majesty had already taken in this affair ; and for wM«h there does nut 
Beem to be any foundation. However, as age is apt to be slow, the Plebeian 
ia willing to wait some time longer to be satisfied in that point In tlie 
mean whQe, to shew with how much candour be proceeds in this dispute, 
he v/iH not decline pubtislung in this paper a Speech made in a kind of o. 
private-pablio* Company, for the Bill ; in winch all the arguments on that 
aide the question are urged with that great atrength of reason, and with all 
that advantage of oratory, for which the honourable pei-son wlio made it 
is BO deservedly admired. 

The form in whioh it was sent to the Pi^eeisian is as follows ; 

A BPMMOH in tin Long Room at Hie Comptroller's f 
"Oplflt EpMppUi Boa." t— Hob. l Ep. liv. 43. 
"Mr. Blapeh — Hough the worthy gentleman that spoke last liaa riip- 
resented the Bill that occasions this meeting as desti-uctive of all that 
ought to be dear to every one tlmt values his country, yet I am not 
aahamed to appear for it with all the little leal lam master of. According 
to the via^that T have the honour of thiiiMnff of this matter, this seema to 

* In a Committee of theHonaeof Oommons. 
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nio tobe Ihe best Bill tbtit ^vei- wiis offered us, and therefore /sSaW ia /or 
it to the last drop of my breath. I wish nny gentleman wonld lay liie hiiiid 
u|ioii his heart, and anawer me whether the making twelve Lords at oiiue in 
a late i^ign, was not the wiokedeat thiag that eTer was heard of. And 
Biieh a thing I am oertain may be attempted E^ain, if we do not shew Wiem 
a new game, and give them ona and thirty of onr own friends, to p.'ovi nt 
any Buch practice for the future. Tlie worthy gentleman waa pleased to 
say. That the noblelxird wliowas the author of that advice might in some 
measure be escuaed, if that matter is compared with what is now pi-o 
posed. 

That Lord says, he plainly shewed that he thonglit whflt he did was a 
justifiable aetlou, because he left the <Iaor open for himself t^ be called to 
account for it, in the same manner aa all other Ministera had done before 
him ; and did not endaayour to pnt himself out of all reaol;, by fising 
those persons to be his judges, who concurred with him in what he did. 
Sir, I must tell that worthy gentleman, that though it has often happened 
that wicked men liave been infatuated, and slipped their opportunity ; yet 
that should not preyent honest gentlemen from providing for theii- own 
safety upon the like occasion. In all these CRses, that worthy person 
added, that we ougl t to consider quo animo a man acts. I have already 
given my ] dg ne t ii another place ea to those worils, and I shall give the 
same op mon he e aga n. The gentleman, he thinks that this is a very 
bad B 11 tl at s h s jno animo. I think it a very good one ; that is 
■[uyqio an no A to what he said about the Scotch Lords, that this 
would be m ad ng heir property, and taking away their birthright, 
out of a p t uce of uiing a public iuoonvenience ; and that in the 
same way of a go ng any Parliament may as well take away the 
Funds noth if b g more inconvenient to the pnbliok, than paying an*li 
great a d en Haas ta es 1 hope the gentleman will allow there is a great 
deal of diffeienee between what is done by frieBds, and what is done by 
enemies. If we do take away their property, I hope there is nobody hers 
that imagines that we do it out of ill-will ; and the world must allow, thut 
what is done is rather out of kindness to ourselves, than out of malice to 
them. Besides, I have been informed by a very M(H">frahU Gentlenmn, 
That three of them are Boys al school ; and I hope nobody can imagine at 
this time of day, that any of those Gentlemen, for whom I own I have 
the greatest esteem, would be so barbarous ai to hurt yown-g boys, o>a of an 
aversion to tlieir persons. As for those of riper years, there are several o( 
Lhem Jacobites, as the same Honovrable Pereoa has assured me ; and I hope 
no such sort of people will meet with any encouragement here. Gentle- 
men are pleased to dwell much upon the Scotch Kobilily in this case, as if 
their Representfttivos intended to take their property fi'c m them whereas 

it is vary plain, thej intend to make a Pr of them and is not that 

the same Uiing to the whole nalJon, so loiigas it is aSl imongst their owm 
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ro'miTjinml And therefore I ennmit imagine Imw any !i):ly eiiii 1,- so n'l- 
piird, HS to look upon this as a breach o\ the Uiiiou ; And 1 hope we shall 
hear no more of that matter. 

There has been one thing often iiiainuated in tills debate, ae if some 
gentlemun were influenced to oome into thia pi-oposal by OMiirance of Feer- 
agesy as if Ihei/ had wairants in their pockets, and I do not know what. 
For my part^ Sir, I act according totlie beat of my amfersiaiiiJjfHf, and none 
of thi)3e mean oonai derations cfiii have any weight witli me. As for all 
their titles and honours, least them all behind my bach, like chaff before the 
luivd. Tor all which reaeoiis, I shall be heactily for the Bill." 

V "Tlie PATIUOIAH, No. IIL was pulilisheil, AprU 4, US9. 



On thesamortarappsaroa, "TbeMODEEATOK, No. I. To be cortlniioil oooisimiaLl). 
rheArgjinentsfotandagBlnatsmtiaBllI iiels talked of, tor regalntin? the Peerage, fairlj 
EtBt«a, n'ith some RefleslDus npon the whojs. B; g Member of ParllanieDl^ Medio (u- 
effimin. Printea fbr J. RobetEs, Price M," This seems to tiave been tlie onl; Number, 

"ThecomplicntsaQilestJoii diyiaed, npontbe Bill now depending In ParUiment, relating 
lo Peerage, written bj Mb. Aeoill. Sold bj J. Dnrbj nnd J, Roberta, Piice ed." 

"KeiiiBrkaonaP8mphlet,intitnlBfl, The ThougUla of a Member of the lawer Honas, 
Printed for J. Roberts, Price SA" 

On the IKh of April, ITIS, the Fonrth nnmber of the PniEioiAH waa pnbH^e ' with 
tills note ttim the Oato of Mb. ADmsoH. 
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THE OLD WHIG. 



No. 2. THURSDAY, APRIL 2, 1719. 



Quill alBtist BolinU Atqul ll«t efl 
IrslU9 buccBS inflet; neque se fore pd 



Hune will be bles9'(], ^t ever] 



To thdr neit suit, a gnuAnai ear to lonii."— Shird. 

T[iE Author of tlie Plebeian, to shew timself a perfect mas- 
ter in the voeation of Para pill ct- writing, bogins like a son of 
Grulistreet, with declaring the greatest esteem he has for himself, 
and the oontempt he entertains for the scribblers of the age.' 
Ono would think, hy his way of presenting it, that the unex- 
pected appearance of his pamphlet was as great a surprize upon 
the world as that of the late meteor, or indeed something more 
terrible, if you will believe the Author's magnifiaent description 
of his own performance. The Plebeian, says he, starting forth 
unexpectedly, they were forced like people in a surprize, or on 
1, to march immediately any troops they had. If Ca 

puriigrBph til at Addison has leeii acoiiBcd of esjing— 
1 to viTitu pamphlets.". —Q 
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dinal Alberoui's attempt, which furnishes the allusion, succeed* 
'o better than that of hia friend the Pamphleteer, he will noi 
liave much to hoast of. 

Our Author, in his triumphant progress, first animadverts on 
a Writer, whom he says he never read, which being my own ease, 
I shall leave that Writer to defend himself. The second he 
mentions, considering the strength of hia arguments, and the 
closeness of his reasoning, deserved a little laorxi regarcl from the 
Plebeian, who, it seems, with much ado went through the per- 
formance. This would cei-tainly have been true, had he gone 
through it with a design to answer it. 

Having routed Baronius, and confounded Bellarmine, pass 
we on to the nest, said the Country Curate to his admiring au- 
dience. Our Autlior pursues his conf[uests with the same satis- 
faction and intrepidity. In the first place he is angry with a 
writer for assuming the name of the Old Whig, who may more 
justly recriminate upon this Author for taking that of the Ple- 
beian, a title which he is by no means fond of retaining, if we 
may give credit to many shrewd guesaers. But he tells the Old 
Whig, that he expected from that title no less than the utmost 
wrath and indignation against the House of Lords. How does 
this agree with the censure he passes upon him afterwards, for 
treating that species in such a manner as he dares not venture 
to repeat ! I mMt however remind this Author of the Milk 
with which he nurses our Nobles, not to omit his stagnated Pool ; 
passages of such a nature, that, in imitation of the Author, I 
shall dispatch them with an Horresco referens I 

The Author, in the nest paragraph, gives us a definition of 
the point in debate, viz., that it is a Jumble and a Hodge-Podge . 
a most clear, comprehensive, and elegant account of the matter 

The Author then continues his animosities against the Ephori 
of Lacedtenion ; but this passnga I shall wavn for two reasons : 
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First, because it is notliing to the purpose; Secondly, tocauso 1 
am informed there are two or three Iteen di^putanta, who will o- 
turn a proper answer to it, whea they havu discovered the Au- 

The Plbbkian proceeds to detect an imaginary mistake in 
the Old Whig-, for having asserted that there has been as great 
an alteration in one braneh of the Legislature, as is now pro- 
posed to be made in another. A fact immediately puts an cutl 
to a. dispute, and, in the case before us, stands thus : 



38 Members. 



King Henry VIII, added to the 
House of Commons, . 

King Edward VI., ... 44 

Queen Mary, ... 25 

Queen Elizabeth, ... 62 

King James I. ... 27 

The question now is, whether the restraining the nnrabe- 
the House of Oommons to what it is at present, was not aa g i-il 
an alteratioa in that brauoh of the Legislature; us the restrie on 
now proposed would be to the other branch of the Legislatij-c, 
should it take place in it. To which I shall add the following 
question: Whether the iaconvenieuces, arising from that rontin- 
iial increase in the House of Commons, did not make the re- 
straint upon it prudent and necessary ; and, Whether, if the like 
inconveniences arise from this perpetually increasing House of 
Lords, it is not aa necessary and as prudent to put a stop to it '? 
As for the little towns of Watchet and Dunster, our Author can 
draw nothing from them to the advantage of his cause, if he can 
bestow labour and time enough, of which, ho finds it necessary to 
be very sparing in this argument, to peruse the printed 'ist of 
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counties and boroughs, to wiom the privilege of sending Repre- 
seiitatives to Parliament was granted or restored by the several 
PruiceB above-mentioned ; and to answer the short querj pro- 
posed to him at the end of it, with relation to Queen Elizabeth : 

After having proposed these questions In plain terms, I come 
in the nest place to one of the Plebeian's, which is carried on in 
metaphor, till it ends in something that is past my understand- 
ing, Eut these retrenchments being now made, the question, 
says he, at present is, whether the Commons oiight to go on strip- 
ping the Crown of every jewel, till it becomes less resplendent 
than the Doge of Venice's coronet, or less comfortable than the 
Sword-bearer's Cap of Maintenance ? I shall only confront this 
metaphorical query with one that is adapted to men of ordinary 
capacities. " These retrenchments being made, whether the 
Commons ought to accept the offer of the Crown, to part with a 
prerogative that is still exorbitant and dangerous to the Commu- 
nity ? " 

Bat our Author's chief concern is for the poor House of 
Commons, whom Ije represents as naked and defeuceless, when 
the Crown, by losing this prerogative, would be less able to pro- 
tect them against the Power of a House of Lords. Who for- 
bi'Jis laughing, when the Spanish Tfriar represents Little Dick- 
FV, under the person of Gomez, insulting the Colonel that was 
able to fright him out of his wits with a single frown ? This 
G-omez, says he, flew upon him like a dragon, got him down, the 
Devil being strong in him, and gave him bastinado on bastinado, 
and buffet i\pon buffet, which the poor meek Colonel, being pros- 
trate, siiffered with a most Christian Patience. The improba- 
bility of the fact never fails to raise mirth in the audience ; and 
one may venture to answer for a British House of Cor 
we may guess from its conduct hitherto, that it will s 
either so tame or so we:Lk, as our Author supposes 
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TLc Plebeian, to turn off tlio force of tlie remark upon 
another paragraph, has recourse to a shift that is of great use to 
controversial Writers, by affirming that his Antagonist mistakes 
his meaning. Let the impartial Reader judge whether an an- 
swer, that proves this alteration would not he detrimental to tie 
House of Peers, is not suited to an objection which says in so 
many words, that it would be detrimental to the House itself. 
But, says the Pj.eeeian in this his reply to tlie Old Whkj, it 
will not bo detrimental to them in point of Power, hut it will 
be detrimental on account of those talents whicli ought to ac- 
company Power, tho want of wHch the Commons will feel in 
tlieir judicature. Which is, m other words, " I do not mean 
when I say that it will be detrimental to the House of Peers it- 
self, that it will he detrimental to the Peers, but that it will be 
detrimental to the Commons." I appeal to any man, whether 
the Old Whig ignorantly mistook the natural sense of those 
words, or whether the Plebeian ignorantly expressed tliat whicli 
he now says was his meaning in those words. The Plebeian 
having in his former paper rcpri-senfed, that this old standiag 
body of Peers, without receiving numerous additions from time 
to time, would become corrupt and offensive like a stagnated 
Pool, tells us here in escuse for tliem, that tlicy will be offensive 
to others, but not perceive it themsel If I 11 pp 

with the Author, that they would ev b n th 1 m nt b! 
pickle, I should be of his opinion, that tl y 1 t t b w t 
ened by such wholesome, pure, and fre h t 
iially passing into them. 

The Plebeian nest objects to the d W il 1 t 

of tho probable eitinotion of two Titl tkn njawth 
another. By the calculation gonerallj 1 y li Au 

tbor, I suppose he means the list publ b d by j f p 1 de 
to this project. Whereas the Old tt 11 t t 1 th » 
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looked upon as a party wntei, wliethei my c^kulatiun will 
not appear very just, if esammed by hi^ golden rule, and other 
ourioua operations of iiitlimeticli, wbnh aie to be met with m 
his worlis; especially when the EiU as it evidently tends to mul 
tiply Gstinctions, Tjy pieventmg tlie Peeiage from running into 
collateral lines, or descending to females, will more thin ii 'iwi.r 
my computation, if I sliuuld have tho miatoitune to disi5;Cice 
with the Plebeian about "some ■very minuto fraction of a Loi 1, 
that might happen in the space of i 16 years. As for those con- 
tingeat Yaeaneies wliieh may be made by the edge of the Law, 
our Author regards the uncertainty of them as a very nneom- 
fortabla prospect to the candidates for Patrician houours, since 
they may Iiave timo enough to try all their patience, if they live 
in hopes of such an expedient for their promotion. The ascer- 
taining of this point is indeed what I am not equal to, and must 
therefore leave it to the masters of political calculation. But 
our Aathor is afraid, that if such lucky opportunities of extinc- 
tion should happen, Lords may still sit with their heads on, un- 
less a seasonable increase may be made to them in snch critical 
junctures. This, I must confess, is to me one very great reason 
n The well-known Avitlimetieian, 
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for tlic altevation proposed ; tieinj; fully of opiuion witli tlie Olb 
Wnio, as expressed in tlie following woi'ds, " Is tliia iiiconven- 
ieuoe better prevented ia a House of Peers on the bottom it now 
stands ? Can any who has been a good Minister be secure, if 
llie Crown sliould add a sufficient number of tis enemies to 
those who sit in judgment upon him ? Or ia a had Minister ia 
any danger, when he may be sheltered by the addition of a sufE- 
oient number of his friends ? " The Plebeian's answer to this 
passage is highly satiafaetory : In either of these cases, says he, 
the utmost iniquity must be supposed in the Crown, which I 
must confess I cannot bring myself to do, and therefore my ar- 
gument remains entire. I very much approve of the Author's 
dutiful and snbmissive behaviour to the Crown, which puts one 
in mind of the worthy Alderman, who, upon hearing a Member 
of the Common Council call the Emperor Nero, a Monster of 
Cruelty, told him, he oiight not to speak disrespectfully of a 
crowned head. But if the Author will only go such lengths 
with me, as to allow there ever has been a bad Sovereign, or not 
to shock him with such a supposition, that there ever has been a 
wicked Ministry, and that it is not utterly impossible but there 
may be such in times to come, my argument stands entire. God 
be thanked, we are now blessed with a good King, and with the 
prospect of such for our days, but cannot answer for those wliO 
are yet unborn, since thoy will still lyi men, and therefore liable 
to imperfection. 

The Plebeian was hard-set by the answer of the Old Wnia 
to bis arguments. That the Limitation of the number of the Lords 
would run the Constitution into an Aristocracy, and has there- 
fore very prudently shuffled the consideration of that point under 
another head, where he forgets the Old Whih's reply to what 
was urged against his opinion in that ease, so that he has visibly 
given up the point which was most material in his first Pletjuun. 
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The Old Whig's remark therefore still stands out against htm 
unanswered, and plainly turns his own ill conseijnenoe upon him, 
by shewing there is a viBihle tendency to an Aristocracy as the 
Constitution now stands, which would be taken away by the al- 
teration proposed. But it is ungenerous to insult a baffled ad- 
versary ; I shall therefore proceed to the nest particular in dis- 

Tlie Old Whig affirms, that the Power of giving money and 
raising taxes is confined to the b dy of tl e Commons a d that 
all the privileges together of the L r Is are not ec[ual to tl at One 
of commanding the Piu e of the c m nun ty The Plebe an 
allows the consequence, but e v la it the po t n wh h is a re 
coived maxim among the Con uons of Tuj^bud the Doct ne of 
the House of Commons n j art c la a d e ta) 1 shed by tl e 
practice of every Parliament n tl e m morv of nan Let u 
now see what the Plebeian iffirms n cont ad ct on to t tnd by 
tlie way observe whether he j o ates h s part well an 1 speita 
tlie language of one who w te h a a If a M mb r f the Honse 
of Commons. The Author i se ta That wl eti er a "Money b 11 
may not originally faie its rise in the House of Lords, is a point 
never yet clearly given up by their Lordships, if he is not very 
mach misinformed. This point, if I am not very much misin- 
formed, was never claimed by the House of Lords, and has not 
a single precedent in the practice of that body in the Legisla- 
ture. He afterwards asserts that the Commons have no more 
power over their fellow subjects estates than the Lords. Is not 
the power of granting a supply, fixing the quantum of that sup- 
ply, appropriating every part of it to particular uses, and settling 
the Ways and Moans for raising it; is not this power over their 
fellow-subjects estates much greater than that of the Lords, who 
can neither add to, diminish, nor alter any one of these particQ- 
lara ^ And if the power of the Commons extends itself to aS 
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these points, how can the Author further afGriii, lliat all wLioh is 
peculiar to the Commons in this matter is, that they have hith- 
erto been allowed to chuse what tax they judged easiest for tho 
people ! But what shadow of reason is there for him to proaeed 
in aisserting, that every day's experience shews us, that if the 
Lords differ in opinion from the Commons, their Power is at an 
end ; since, on the contrary, experience shews us, that whenever 
the Lords have pretended to suuh a power, they have always 
been over-ruled hj tte Commons I Our Author tells us, t!ie 
concurrence of the Lords is as necessary to a Monej-hiU as to 
any other Bill. That is not denied ; but he must allow that the 
Lords concurrence to a Money-hill is not of the same nature 
with their concurrence to any other Bill, which they may un- 
doubtedly change, amend, and return, upon the hands of tlie 
House of Commons, for their concurrence in such amendments 
as the Lords shall thini proper. Besides, to shew the Plebeian 
how much the purse of the community is at the command of the 
Commons, let him consider the ease of a vote of credit, which 
is transacted wholly between the Sovereign and the Lower House 
To this we may add, that the Sovereign himself, in his Speeches 
to Parliament, applies that part which relates to money to the 
House of Commons, distinct from that of the Lords ; by whieh 
method it is plain the Crown supposes those privileges are vested 
in the House of Commons to which every Mi,iibei f that Hou&e 
has always pretended except the present Ai thoi 

The PrEEEiiN m the next paragraph mokes u'je of a leiy 
sure and wi'se method of confounding his antag nist Ly putting 
his own sense upon a passage m that Authoi s pamphlet The 
Old Whig represents how dangi,rous it wo ild be to lur consti- 
tution, if the Crown whith is already possc^^ed of a certain 
means to oi t lule one brinch of the Le^ ilatiie shoiH cv i 1 e 
able to influence tht Ekfti ns ot i IRuse f C mu n i lu 
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gain one to its measures ; in wLich ease, if liberty was endan- 
gered in tlie Lower nouso, it oould not make a stand in the 
other. Tiia Plebeian perverts tliia ineaoing after tlie following 
manner; This Author, sajs he, assures us, that the Crown has 
Power eiiough to gain a House of Commons of what oompleKioi: 
it pleases; and, after puzzling himself in his own voluntary blun- 
der, is displeased with the Old Whig for not proposing to euro nu 
inoonvenience which he nevor affirmed to he in the House of 
Commons, as well as that wliich he proves to he in the Houso of 
Lords; so that he would have had him quit the subject ivhitb 
he had undertaken, to speak of one which he had nothing to do 
with. But supposing the Plebeian had rightly stated the sense 
of the Author, the inconvenience in the House of Lords is tliat 
, which is woven into its very Constitution, and therefore at all 
times exposes us to its ill consequences ; whereas what the Ple- 
beian' suggests with regard to the House of Commons is only nx 
trinsie, and accidental to that body, if it ever happens in it. 

It is not probable that this dispute between the Plebeian 
and the Old Whig will last many weeks ; but, if there was time 
to discuss the whole point, I think it may be shown to a demon 
stration, that the check of the Crown upon the House of Com- 
mons, which is the Power of Dissolution, is, by infinite degrees, 
a weaker check than that it has in the present Constitution upon 
the House of Lords, which is the power of adding to it what 
number, at what time, and for what purpose it pleases : nay, that 
the power of Dissolution is also in its nature a check upon the 
House of Lords, as it dissolves them in a Legislative capacity, 
and may break the most dangerous cabals against the Crown, 
which are such as m^y be formed between the leaders of the Two 
Houses. These two points, if drawn out into such considerations 
as naturally rise from them, would fully establish the necessity 
of three branches ia a perfect Legislature, and demonstrate that 
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lliey should bf so far separate and distinct from each other, bb 
is essential to Legislative Bodies : Or, as tlie Old Whig has be- 
fore explained it, " If one part of the Legislature may any ways 
be invested with a power to force either of the other Two to 
concur with it, the Legislative Power la in reality, whatever it 
may. pretend to, divided into no more than two branches." 

I have hitherto followed the Plebeian in his own method, by 
esamining, First, his replies to the objections made by the Old 
Whig; and come now to Ids Second general Lead, wherein ha 
formally proposes to consider the argument as the Old Whig 
states it himself. And here I was not a little surprized to find, 
that, instead of answering the several distinct arguments urged 
by that Author in defence of tlie bill, as drawn from the nature 
of Government in general, irom the British Constitution, from 
its effects oa the Crown, on the House of Commons, on the whole 
body of the English Commonalty, and from the ill eonscquonees 
it would remedy in the present Constitution ; the Plebeiam con- 
tents himself with attacking but one single argument of his Aa- 
tagonist. Till the Plebeun shall have answered those other 
points, I shall take it for granted that he gives them up. Not 
to multiply words, I believe every Reader will allow me that an 
Author is not to be much regarded, who writes professedly in 
answer to a discourse which proceeds on many arguments, when 
he singles out that argument only which he thinks is the weakest ; 
oepeoially when he fails in his answer even to that single ar.,u 
ment A famous Fiench Authui compares the imagmarj tri- 
umphs of such a kind of disputant, whom he wis then dealing 
with, to those of CLiunins, which, instnad of bein^; represented 
bj' the strong tflwna he had taken, and the iimie^ he had defeati/d, 
were testified to the people of Rome, by a present of cockle shells 
that he had gathered up on the iea-shore. 

But to come to the matter before us. The Old Whig, after 
vci. ill.— 15 
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Laving considered it in several views, esnniines it .with regard to 
tbe whole bulk of the Britiali Commons, Under this head ho 
has the following words ; " But the great point, and which ouglit 
to carry the chief weight with us in tliis ease, is, that the altera- 
tions now proposed will give suoh a mighty power to the hulk of 
the English Commons, as can be never counterhalanced by the 
body of the Nobility." Now, what the Oi.d Whig here calls 
the Great Point with regard to the Commonalty of England, tlie 
Plebeian insinuates he calls tlie Great Point with regard to the 
whole controversy, and descants upon it accordingly. Whereas 
it is evident the Author insists upon many points as great as this 
TO a 

m al as fi N 
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The fallacy of the Plebrian's answer bemg thws far dieoovcr- 
ed, all that he further adds in his own way of arguing will fao 
eiisil- ^onfut-ed by imravellng the matter which he has very arti- 
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fioially perplesed. Thtf Old Whig supposes that tverj Lord 
in tbe Legislature, taken one witL another, may be worth 5000/. 
a year, in which, for argument's sake, every one knows his con- 
cession has been vastly too liberal. The Plebeian values every 
Member of the House of Commons at 800^. per annum one witli 
another, in which it is plain he has been exceeding scanty. Nay, 
many are of opinion, that upon casting up the whole sum of pro- 
perty that now resides in the House of Lords, it would not ex- 
ceed that which is in the House of Commons. If this particular 
appi^oaohes to the truth, all argumeBts of a superior Power arising 
from its greater property fall to the ground of themselves, as be- 
ing raised on a false foundation. To which I must further add, 
that if this iucreasing Power still continues in the Crown, the 
Property of the House of Peers will indisputably surmouut tliat 
of the House of Commons ; and that, on the contrary, if tlje Bill 
passes, it visibly tends to prevent the impoverishment of the 
House of Commons in point of property, and to flll it with mim 
of such estates as in a few years will be more than a counter- 
balance to the House of Lords, even under this view. 

But, further to shew the weakness of the Plbbbun's reason 
iiigs upon this head, I will allow that the House of Lords enjoy 
at present, and may still continue to enjoy, a gi'eater share of 
property than the House of Commons. But notwithstanding 
this concession, to which the nature of the thing does not oblige 
lue, it is still evident that the immense property which subsists 
in the bulk of the English Commons will render their Repre- 
sentatives more powerful than the Body of the Lords. This will 
plainly appear from considering the very nature of Keproser.ta- 
tivcs ; from those junctures which can possibly give them an oc- 
casion of exerting their Power ; and from matter of fact. 

It is implied in the very nature of Representatives, that they 
ore haekod with the Power of those whom they represent ; as 
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a Plenipotentiary, let his persona wealtii oi 
power be as little as you please, have the same weight irith thinn 
aa if they were made by the Person of his principal. I mill beg 
leave to borrow from the Pleheian an example of the Bank of 
England, which, aa he makes use of it, has no manner of analogy 
with the subject of the dispute. Is not the whole flock of that 
numerous Community under the guidance of a few Directors ? 
And will any one say, that these Directors have no other influ- 
ence on the publick, than what arises to ihem from the share 
which they personally enjoy in that stock ? The Author urges 
that the Peers are principals, which in reality is the reason why 
their Power is not to be apprehended in opposition to that of the 
Commons : whereas, were they only Kepreseutatives of a Body 
immensely rich and numerous, they would, beside their own per- 
sonal Property, have such a support as would make them truly 
formidable. The whole Commons of England are the Principals 
on one side, aa the Lords are the Principals on the other ; and 
which of these Principals are armed with most Power and 
Property 1 

To consider in the nest place those junctures that c.in pos- 
sibly give them an occasion of exei'ticg their power. It is on 
both sides supposed to be in such eases as will affect the rights 
of the English Commonalty, in which case every Commoner of 
England is as much concerned as any of their Representatives. 
Thus if four London Citizens, to make the case exactly parallel, 
were deputed to maintain the rights of their Principals, as Citi- 
zens, who can imagine that they would not be supported by the 
whole Power and Property of the City, and not be too bard for 
any two or three great men, who bad ten times their personal 
estates ! Now as the Pleekian's supposition reduces things to 
the last extremity, it can only take place in a rupture, which is 
never likely to happen. And in that case, as these tw i gioat 
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boilies must act separately, there is no room for considering liow 
far tlie Concurrence of tlie House of Lords is necessary in a 
Mooey-bill, which entirely takes away the Auilior'a reasoning in 
page 321. 

But matters of fact are the best argumcnta. "W^e both agi'ce 
that Power ariaea out of Property ; and the Author himself has 
given an instance of the Power of the House of Commons in 
having been able to effect the roin of the Monarcby and Peerage. 
Whence bad the Commons this Power, but from being supported 
by their Principals? 

The Plebeian thinks he strengthens his point, by adding 
that the Lords are a fixed Body To this I might reply th'it 
the Principala of thi. House of Commms are as fixpd ■» Body as 
the Lords; aud theref le however thtir Kepresen iti\es may 
vary, they will coat uae intent from age to age to i&sert ai d 
vindicate their peculiar rights and privileges unless we can be 
lieve that any bodj of men will ift agimet th l tivo strong 
motives of self inteiest and self preservation I might fmther 
venture to B«4y, that men of the greatest we i!th and wei^lit la the 
House of Commons iie almost as auic of a seat there as if it 
came to them by inheritance But supposing fhe Hou^e tf 
Lords never so much fixed and so managenble by twi oi thic 
great men (for which very reason ilditions ari,Fei\ oftei nale 
to them, which the alteratirn would prevent) we hive seen that 
their United Powei if then number is limited eannncr it i 
match for thit of the House of Commons supfosmg still auch i 
rupture as the Plebeian alt along mnginea in wIikIi (,j,oh bodj 
is to act separately fcr itself 

The Author in the remaining part of 1 is pimjlikt njpeiis 
like every V/nter that is driven out of all hia holds He i Jea 
voura to set the Crown, and the whole body of Peers, upon his 
adversary; accnsa&himm eSoet of Scanda/um Magnalvm; nay, 
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and gives very Lioid intiinitions tliit he o i^' t to be mditted 
for Higb-T reason 

I should not have giveu mjaelf, or tlie }.u1j1i<.1i. all this trou- 
ble, bad I not been so peremptorily called to it Ijj the last Ple- 
beian. I do ■ dsure him, mi silence hitheito wia not the effect 
of old age, aa it has made me slow but to tell him the truth, aa 
it has made me a littli, testy, and oouse ^uently impatient of con- 
tradiction, when I find myself m the right I must own, tow- 
ever, that the wiiter of tho Piebeian Las mide the most of a 
weak cause, and d> believe that a good one would '(hice in his 
hands; for which reason I shill adiise liim, aa a fiitnd, if ha 
goes on in his new vocation,' to take care that he he as happy in 
the choice of his subject, as he is in the talents of a Pamphleteer 

•»* The Author of n Pamplilet, intituled, "Six QueationB, etated and 
answered, upon which the whole force of the Arguments for and against 
the Peerage BiH depehda, printed for J. Eobei'ts, lllB, 8vo,, Gets out thns ; 
"It is my opinion that mueh darkness and pei-plesity have been intro- 
duced into the qnestion now in agitation, bj words and tilings, very 
foreign to a mnttor whieh tonohes only llie peculiar constitution of Gov- 
ernment, in which we ot thia nation are eonoemed If we strip the de- 
bate of such worda aa PAi'BiorAH and Plebkiam, which do not at all answci' 
(« XiORDS imd GouHONS joined with a Kcno in all Acts of Legislation : If 
we leave off tnlking of the nature of AnisTocaACiGS and Dehookaci^ which 
only amuse and distract the miod of the enquirer : If we take out of ihe 
question all allusions to the Efuoei ot the Laddtaaonians, as distant in 
their ebndition from the state of our Pekm, as in the eitoation of their 
country ; all stories of the Nobles of Denmark, or of the Power of our 
Babons in times of old, which has no relation to the Power of the Peeks 
of Oreat Britain, in the condition in which this Bill ieaves them, sur- 
rounded with a World of rich and free Commoners ; I say, if these and 
the like words and things he quite removed, and the consideration of Men 
confitied to a few points whioh ought, and which must, determine the 
eauity or iniquity, the wisdom or weakness, of the scheme now before 
the Parliament, we might hope that Gentlemen might, on both sides, Vie 
more clear, and less perplexed, in their eejitiments than they yot seem 
to be." 

' This certainly looks aa if Addison had rocogiii^d liis "iipmciil.— C! 
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The rest, of eonnder mind, 

Tlia £iCsl present to Qie flumes aesign'il, 
Or to Uie iratety deep.— Dkyoeh. 

The PiEBETAH lias been obliged to object k> the Old Whtq, one of tha 
Infirmitiei of Age, viz. Siownesi ; and he must now take notice of another, 
thoagb he does it with great reluctunoe, that ia, viani nf Memury ; for the 
old Oentteman eaema to have foi^ot, that at his first appeai'anee ho pi-o- 
tnieeJ the public a particular Treatise on lie subjeot of tha Peerage, na it 
relates to Scotland, p. 304. 

Thera is at presant veiy little pvobabilitj that he will be so good as 
his word, and therefore 1 ehall not delay any longer publishing aomething 
that ia come to my hands on that head, which in roy opinion may be of 
use in this controversy. Indeed, I am informed, Uiat it has already been 
produced in. a weekly pamphlet, which very few people, I fear, ever read, 
called The Honest Gentleman ; and therefore I hope at least to be excused 
in making it more public, and in usii^ this worthy persoa aa an ally in 
this qnarrel, einca I have eo strong a confedemey againat me. What I am 
speaking o% is a Letter from a Nobleman of Scotland to a Qentleinan of 
England. When I mention a Seotieh Nobleman, I would not have it un- 
ieretood to be one of tha Elect, but ona of the Ouieastt; and as the case 
of thoae nnfortuuata parsons will be, if possible, more abjoet and deplora- 
ble than that of the Commone of England, it is nut strange that the P\.x 
uEi.iN Blimild endcavoiir lo do tlieiii wliHt seivice he can. 
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"Sm, 

Ir the pleasure of di>ing good bo indeed its owe :eward, j-oii will 
ensily excuse the trouble of tliis letter. Nothing is bo talkntive as miefoL'- 
tuue : But they aurely ninj be allowed to speak for themselves, who, us 
they find to their great surprize, have none to speak for them. 

"I was bom a Peer of Scotland, formerly a charaeter of some impoit- 
ance, but at presunt (I am afraid) degenerating into so little sigcifioHnry, 
that perhaps this is the last time there will be any repntation to me tii 
owning iti 

" Every one that is aoqnainted with onr history sees very well how 
much we gained, and what wo lost, by the Union. We lost our Se- 
nate and our Senatore; we lost the service of many of our great men, and 

they seem, to have lost I know not what. Bnt yet it might be re 

manihered by your free and generous nation, that when we reeigned our 
salves to that Union, we intended at least to have retained the rights of 
men aud subjeota, without the laoet suspicion of any enocoaohmenta upot. 
us, which yon have ever so biavely rejeeted from yourselves. And even 
fit this Union, there ware some articles agieed to, which seam to make for 
our country, and which it would bo very proper for the paiiiy in tlie pre- 
sent design (» consult ; and if after that tliey can deliberately give us up, 
they merit all the reproaches that the injuries of a batrayed ruined people 
can extort from them. We justly call ourselves a ruined people : for if at 
present we are any thing short of it, what may we not expect from those, 
if any Buoh there are, who shall dare to assume a Power which we never 
gave them ; and that not to be used for our advajitage, but to the injury 
of the nation they represent, and the Peerage of which tliey are part! It 
is certain, a principle tliat can at any tame prevail above the Love of onc'a 
country, may engage them at some tuna or other in any designs, to thii 
very extinction of it^ 

"Kext to the pleasui'e that flows from the conscious innocence of iin 
honest heart and a good meaning, the art of disguising and palliatin;; ii 
bad one gives the greatest, thotgii the falsest satisfaction. Thus I have 
heard it has bean alledged by some who have been too advautagenusiy 
engaged on one side of the question, that there is a very ingenious diatiiic- 
tion to be made between absolutely violating such and such articles, and | 
a commodious deviation from them, for certain reasons; though a plain 
man would not immediately find out the real difference. 

"I have read in very old books, that Justice was once the end of 
Power, and tliat the Great were such as were marikirionB and useful, 
Bnt if fhia Bill should yiess, it would seem that those errors arc to be i-x- 
ploded by this Bill ; and yet many of tlie most ancient families amcmg us 
believe, that they and their descendants are thei'cby to be made unh;ippy 
aiul iiiica''\- to theniseh-cs, and uaolcss to their oountT'y. Tlioy think the 
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tjtla <,f a Lovi is the most insignificant part of liia e!iarai:ter ; but wlien it 
is worn to ado:-n tlie merit and servioes of a ti-ulj great Man, it eX|iOBea 
Virtne in the most amiable light to uciTSi'sal emulation. — How irksome 
vill it be to man; a great spirit to be thought a mere Lord, to reflect oa 
the worth of his great ftneestorB, and to inherit only their title ; to hare 
esery talent ot being useful, but the Power; to hear his iiithei'S called 
good, and great, and wise, and himself his Lordahipl — Maj we not expect 
that if great men should find themselves thus managed out of their birth- 
rights, they will noteasily resign themselves to a life of indolence and au- 
pineneea, but still hope that some occasion or other moy court them to ac- 
tion elsewheral God forbid it should be against that country which shall 
have so injuriously rendered them snpernaraerary to its happiness, and 
which would then perhaps too late find tliem fatal to it. 

"In such case they will, no doubt, pretend in their justification, that 
hy having been thus .divested of their birthright, in representing them,- 
selves, orthe right at least of electing their Representatives, that they ap- 
prehended they were implicitlj disclaimed by the Government, and re- 
duced to the condition of outlaws, aud thei-eby discharged from the obli- 
gations and laws of society. 

"But as the injuries, which we fear may be done us by this Bill, do 
not so nearly affect you, I might give several reasons, why as Englishmen 
yon should rqect it; and shew yoii, that at the same time that it will be 
the greatest disoouragement to the merit of the Commonalty, it may end 
in equal dishonour to the Peerage. 

"Ah to the Commonalty, it ia apparent that almost every great Genius 
has for a long time been produced among them, and all the posts of service 
liave been filled by such who were bom Commoners, while the offices of 
mere favour aud show have beea supplied from elsewhere. The reaaon of 
tliis is evident. A Commoner finda a great deal o? merit neoessary to his 
character, aa an Sqtdjialetii foe the want of QuaEty ; while the young 
Lord, infinitely satisfied with the adnlationa of his creatures and depen- 
dants, with ease believes what ia their inl«:est to tell him, and so aims no 
higher. Buf^ should thia Bill pass, a Commoner will have as little incite- 
ment to great aationa aa, a Peer, and be as far below the possibility of i-is- 
ing, aa a Lord ia often above it 

"Aa to the Peer^e, if we look into their assembly, and compare the 
many that sit tliece by right of deacenl, with the characters of tiiose who 
were first created to those honours, and consider the modem educafjon by 
which they are usually formed to their future greatncEa, how much Ioobp- 
ness, flattery, and folse politeness, they affect fivm tlieir fiiBt entrance into 
life; we shall be able to form some notion of what sort of Geninacs lliat 
assembly will be composed twenty years hence, in ease thia Itill should 
pass, which is ever to be our supreme court of Judicature, but will be in 
capable of receiving into it even tlie most conspicuous merit of th" age : I 
VOL. lif-— 15* 
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fnaey it will very littla reBamble the todj o nncienl Barons of tliis Kiii^ 
dom, wlioso aetiojie supply such an illnstidoiis part of iiui' history, Ou tlio 
coQtrai'y, we may espeot, tliat as they liave befura been Toted iiadcss, 
tliey will !>e in dongei' of being leaUyao; aad if that is ever the eiisc, 
tliough no'w Ecd tlien a family Bhoold be extinol^ and thereby an obstucle 
to vii'tnonH netions ba removed, it ■will ba in vain to endeavour to letiiuve 
tlieir Honour, by tliinldng to aiipply the extinction with a utin of worth 
and merili wlio will not be over fond of making one in so indiffureut Hn 
flasemoly. So that this project, which prptends to do ao mueh fop the 
honour of the Hous^ may prove as injurious to it, as to avery onu that is 
ejtoludod from it. 

"A Commoner aliould not too carelessly reply fo this objection, That 
the more insignifiaaoi that House appears, the greater weight is iri the 
liepreaentatives of the people; for tlie Commons are the guardians of the 
Constitution in general, as well as tha pi-ivata rights ofatheir Electors in 
particular: besides, it does not seem upon just reflection bo expadienli 
that that Gourlj whieh is the dernier resort of Jusliea, should ever be filled 
with BDoh Judges as they might dft'pair op disdain to apply to for reliet 

Bull i" fiiiG, if public justioa is as obligatory as private; if what is so 
injurious to our Oonntry may be aa fntnl to yonra; if such a Bill would 
be the greatest provocation to disaffaction and uueasiuess to a powerful 
body among us, and the greatest disf/ouragement to medt both to you and 
us; if it would prove pr^udieial to tlia reputation of the Peerage, though 
not to their power, which ia worst of all, for at the same time it would lay 
the foundation of a most wratehod Aristounicy ; if the notions of Faith 
and Honour are not obliterated ; if the moat aolemii eiigngemeiils ni'e ajiy 
more than words; if wa ought not to violate the Rights of Nations for 
mere private^oonvanienee; this Bili will be rejected, with the detestation 
with which all true Biitona will treat every iuoro'ieliuient on the rights oj 
inaultind, or their feUow-subjecls. I am, Sir, Ac" 

I cannot but think tliat what thia Kob'e Briton hne hero said on the 
proposal for turning sixteen Soottish elective Peers into twenty-five here- 
ditary ones, to the exolusion of all tha rest of their principals, mnst make 
great impre^ion upon every ona that thoroughly oonaidars it. I have not 
yet troubled the publiok, thronghnut tha whole ooui-se of this aifnir, with 
iny thoughts oii this point. For my part, I am ao far from being of opin- 
ion Ihat this yreeurioas sjluoitimof the Sootoli Peers is an Uiil in the Body 
of the House of Lords that wants to be rpmedied that it seems to me [o 
ha a very fortwiote cire'imiiaTtce, aitd the best Temedi/ th it lan beproiid'l 
for the III that both the Lordt imd Oommons eomplais of Indeed if tht 
Lords can be satisfied with nothing less than b<.i[ g mi le aimlat ly Itule 
pentoif, whieh, as it has been plainly she wn is entiialy destioying the 
Constitution; I must confers this will not answer thoir ptiip e but f L 
be rCEisunablc they should be imdir son i, r (In ihl i f rhe <_ o v i il tl o 
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uthei- lirai cL of tlie Legislature is, mid, however, .iiijj be disii'oiia tliat 
(lipii- dignity he not debnsed, nor Iheir weight dimiivlBheJ tiy the fieqiieiit 
iidditioiiB uf PseFs, whiuh tli« neceeeitiee of aft'iiira may require to be maile 
lo their Body ; is it oat Id tbia cnee a detirabU circ-umstance, tliat tlie 
Ci-own can change onoe in three oi' foni", or a few years more at farlhfst, 
ao many of their Mombera, as may answer the intentions of the Govern- 
meiili and not add to their number ! And in like manner, if the ComiiioiiB 
are fl|)prehenaive that tlie frequent draughts out of their Body, to muku 
an over-balanoe in the Ilonae of Pears, are deti'imental to their powei-, lii 
point of property, by taMngao many considerable estates from tbera; a:e 
they to be instrutnental in changiug that precarious sitaation of ao many 
Members of^the Upper House, as leaves it in the power of the crown to 
malie Buch alterations in that Housp, from time to time, as the Crown may 
think eipedient without fating one MeniUer from the Commons f 

Besides, there is a reason of anotlier natnre why the Commons, in my 
Judgment, onght to rest very well satisfied t]iat the Crown lias this Powit 
over BO many Members of the other House ; because it ia ju?t the sfVTuc 
bind of Power as the Crown has over the Commona themselves. And in 
some cireumatances this may prove eveu such a oheei upon the Crown na 
the Commons may reap advantf^e from, and prevent the putting sneh 
endden periods to their Being, ss have been known formerly. Nay, I veiy 
niuoh anspeet, that if the proposed alteration should be mude. the effect of 
it would ba very soon felt; and if so, I beg Gentiemen would coiisidfr 
with themselves, what reception they may in all probability meet wilii 
from the general Body of the Commons of England, immediately after 
tbeir having given ench Poworto the House of Peers, aa no one aver ven- 
tured to mention to their ancestors. How this matter is understood in t3ie 
country, we hear from all parts already ; and this is indeed an Adoantage 
from the late Senesi on the side of those who are against the Bill 

But to return from this digiMssion. How little soever what has been 
said may relish with some of those of another body, I am apealtinif lioie 
as a Commoner of England; aa one that has no ambitious desire of bni-i'g 
a Lord, but very gi'eat apprehensions of being a Vassal. As the Honac o( 
Liirds now stands, there are sevei'al members of it in tiia same oireiim- 
stances with myself; what reason have I to consent to any thing that aiinll 
put any of them into a more independent state than I found themt Is 
there any one of tlieir Lordships that would not laugh at a projiosal tor 
snaking any numbers of the Commons heri-ditaT!/, who are now all eleeliuf. 
though it might be done with the same justice as to their principals f 
Thalc Lordships would all say, Thai i* the CoaiHtalioa of the Souse "j 
Commona, aTtd ikfre we mil leave it. And has nob tliia been the Constitn- 
tion of the House of Lords ever since the British nation was united? 

It is allowed that, according to the treaties between the two kingdoms, 
confirmed by the most sol^mi Acts of Pavliiimciit, this is t^ue. But llieii 
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Bay they, other tilings were promised, witlioiit whiuh tbej wonld never 
have consented to the Union. For my part, I hiiTe aa bad an op.nion <i( 
oral tradition in Politicks, as in Religion; and therefore nothing of this 
kind can weigh at all with me. But Bii|)posing that there is some incon- 
venience, in the pi'esent situation of the Peeruge, to the House of Lords, 
that difficulties may happen in relation to tha seats of some Noblemen 
amongst them; are not those difSeulties arisen entirely fi'om themselves I 
And is it not an odd compliment to the Commons, that if the Lorda feel a 
thorn in Iheir feet, they sh^d desire the Commone to take it out, to put it 
into their own f Sorely they will nerer be bronght to do tJiie; much less 
to endaoger their utter ruin, fur the convenience of another body of men. 

Whilst I am writing this, the Oin Wnrs, Number IL ia come to my 
hands. I really Uionght he had been departed; and whether it be himself 
or his Ghost that walks, 1 am not thoroughly satisfied. 

The first Old Whig, I must confess, had stated his ailment, and wna 
going on very I'cgularly, if he had not teen disturbed in his progrtsa; 
but this tecond is as inoonsistent as possible. In the fiist par^raph of the 
performance before me, he treats the Pieeeian as a ffrui slreei-wiiiev; 
but in the last, and sever^ other pai'agraphs, as a very able shreaid felloa 

As to hia remarks on the Plebeian, Nvimb. II. he owns himself, "Thai 
he was very unwilling to have been concerned any farther in the dispute, 
and nothing coidd hai/e engaged him to hane ffiven himeelf or the piiblieh anj/ 
more trouble, had he not been ao peremptorily called to it by Che last 
Plebeian. 

But as to what that Plebeian calls upon him foi', which wns to make 
good what he had asaeiied in relation to hi» Majesty's Goneessioti, he does 
not say one word about it. Indeed in his JfoWohehintsat it, and a i^eWou 
XafioJij'et- of this Author has spoten oat something more plainly on this 
subject Upon the whole, it is very extraoi'dinary. Here is at present the 
greatest favour or bounty, call it which yon will, offered to tlie Commons, 
that ever was inown, and the like it is probable will never be made to 
tliem again ; and yet I do not know how it happens, tbey are so blind, or 
BO perverse, that they willnot see what is so prodigiouidy for their go-d ; 
nay, one can hardly tell how to get them into it by any meant witatever. The 
Patrician says, " It is an affi'Ont of the highest nature to the Grown, and 
a petty kind of rebellion to refuse this offer." And the Old Whig seems 
to be of opinion, that they deserve (o Saee iAfiV ears JoEeJ/or it As to 
the rest of his Motto, Nil ultra gmero Plebeius." But whether this pn>jeet 
waa chiefly intended for the benefit of the Common^ I leave every one 
to judge from both these Authors, one of which plainly diseovei'.', "llLit 
he has a prodigior" concern for innocent Ministers, and trcmbkE f .l wlial 
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may happen to tham fi'oni Kings who ftia yet iiiiborii." But the Patbtciam 
has two paragvapha, whioh I shall transeribe ivitliout any Commeutury. 
"The geneiftl clamour, Ac as if the design of iiuiiting the Number <ii 
Pears, and reatraimng ilie Prerogative of the Crown, waa at firet projeeted 
■with a Tiew of insnlting the Priaae of Waies, who by this proceeding will 
be debarred the liberty of oreaUng Peera as his prctleeaseors have done, is 
so low a reflection on the present Ministry, that I sliould not have regarded 
it, but that I find it a popular one. 

"In shorty we never know into whose handa the reins of Government 
may devolve. It therefore behoves ua to eecare our privileges, that we 
may not fall the viotims of any aspiring Prince's enraged dispoBitJoas." 

But to return to the Old Whis. I confees, I am uncapable to answer 
what ha calls his Remarks, or his Objections. Wlien I talked to him laat, 
it was, as to the Commona, upon a foot as he had stated it himself, That 
the Crown oould have a House of Commona of what complesioii it pleased ; 
which are his own words. As to the Lords, Tliat thej had a very con- 
siderable property of one million a hnndred and seventy-five thousand 
pounds per ammm ; Bnt now he aays all that was only a Jsst. And aa 
to the Commons, the Crown has no power at all over them ; and as for 
the Lords, he pleads poverty in their behalf. And he behaves in the same 
evasive contradictory manner, on every other point in dispute between 
us. But what is worst of all, he vary frequently, for want of any the 
least shadow of an argument, has recourse to telliug old stories, as if they 
were things that happened but yesterday ; which, I confess, is another of 
the defects of age. And if he n'ill not continue to be testy, I shall admonish 
him, that he has everi/ where proved himself Old but no where a Weio. 
Aa to what he secros to insinuate in relation to what is a!ud in the second 
Plcbbcan coneemiug the Ephori, the Plbbeiait eaa maintain it by the best 
authority. Crags is the man I liave all along depended upon on this head, 
and he say^ the]/ led ike moil abaiuhned dissol-ule lives; and cei'tainly he 
ought to know. His words are these, Quamms ipsi Ephori viverent indtil- 
^erttias et diisol-uiiiis ; p. 78. 

The rest of this paragi-aph ia very mean; and this Author's menaces 
IB. this place are as vain, as his compassion in another part of hia pam]jhlet 
ia insolent 

1 shall take notice but of one thing mora in Ibis pamphlel, which is 
the last paragraph, in these words : 

"I moat own, however, that the 'Writer of the Plebeian has made the 
beat of a. weak cause ; and do believe, that a good one would shina in Iris 
hands ; for which reason I shail advise him aa a friend, if ha goes on in 
his new vocation, to take care that he be as happy in the choice of his 
subject, aa he is in the talaitts of a Pamphietear." 

Aulliors in theea cases are named upon suspicion; and if it is right aa 
to the Old Whib, I leave tha woild to judge of this cause by comparison 
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oS this pct/o->-.iom^e to 1.1 , other Writinffs. And I slinll siiy i.o iiiov 
what IB writ ■,« ttippm-l of Vaasnlag', but end lliis paper, by fii-ing r' 
free bl'east with that noble exhortation of thfy Tc^edioti : 



POSTSCRIPT. 

I BEG pardon for giviDg dij Header this irregiiliir trouble, liaviug 
omitted sumetliitig of consetiueQce in thia offnii'. It is enid, that by tho 
Bill, wbioli perhaps may be proposed to the Conimojisi,* his Jlajestj ia to 
hare the naming of the twentj-five hei'aditury Scottish Peers; that they 
are ail to be uamed before the next session : But that if it should iiappen 
that any of the present sixteen ahonld not be of the Dumber uf those named 
by his Majesty, in sneh case the present tempoi'ary Peers are to remain 
Lords of Parliament so iong as this Fariiament subsists, and their heredi- 
tary Bucoeseors ace during that term to be withheld from what, it is proba- 
ble, they may be mora than a little desirous of siz. a seat in the House of 
Feers. If this is to be the case, I beg Uave to ask these two questions r 
The first is, Whether any of those Lords, who at present are of the Hotibb 
of Fflera, will continue to be v^ eas^ company, whea they shall find 
themselves esieluded at the end of this Parliament! For that son.e of 
them are to be excluded seems to be indispttfjible, if what is mentioned 
above is a right state of the ease ; for otherwise the eixteen might have 
been all declared hereditary, and his Majesty only left to add nine to the 
Scots, as he is sis to the English. 

The next q-ie»tion I would aak it Whether it is not very naittml to 
think, that tiiosa Scottioh Feera who aie to be the haioditarj suci-essors of 
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TbeBlll.wMoliwflalneoneoqaencc'rtirptftii lliV brnalmi ni? li^i,iI in Docei'SierMlSw 
In^ffhen SxBELi.BgalQ figured auayauUierabJeat, na uiav be ueea id pos» SSI anil h<i]u. 
Several also of the pampblela reJatlrLg ta that effsir, pT!nl«d diulng tbe pncedlng ees^nn, 
wura revived, and new ones priated, Hnicmf ttefie were, 

1. •' Ad aauant of the Condoct of Hie MIidBtiT wllh relation to tbe Feenure Bill, In a 
Letter lo a Friend In the CobeQt." 

8. " Cojudderstions on ttiB Peen^e BUI, addieEsed to the Whiga, bj a Member of llio 

a " The OonBtltaaon eiplsined ; in relation lo tho Independency of the ncnse of LonlB 
wlthJteaBonsforstrengaienlngtiiBtBrnjichof the LeeliilnttirB most lluble to Abuse; audnr 
AoBwei tu all tbe Objeotlons made lo the new-ievivcd Peeiage Bia" 
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the pjpsent ulectiTe ones, will not be very pi'essing to be put in possession ) 
fitioTiId bott these jviints be allowed, ns I believe thej tnnst, and likewise 
tluit the patrons of thi^ pi'ojeot do not wish for any tiling so muoh m to be 
in the fuU eiyojment of this salutary sclienie, then I will venture to affirm, 
tliftt thei« ie no ona expedient to gralify the ardent desires of Ihose gentln- 
men, to deliver tham from the di'qfiietiide of those that are in, and from 
tlie importunity of those tliot ai'e to mme in, but the Di!8ululi>n of this 
Parliament On the other hand ; if this Bill shonld not l>e offered to tho 
House of Commons, or, if offered, shonld not pass, I leave every one to 
judge whelherthe present Sixteen Scottish Peers will not be very solicitous 
of sitting oat the remainder of the septennial term, to wear off the inipi-as- 
sions whicli it is to be fetired such an. attempt as is talked of may hare 
made upon the minds of their electors. 

+4.t This (Isj; a pulilislieil "TUB Oofa^oosl Paper, Vol. IIL Nnmh. X. Of Gfinins." 
IMi.Wrt for Em.Mattbows. J, Ri>t>crE!. Ac wLere may ba had, tbo second eilUlnn of "TUo 
OqonBlmial PFtjier, Yul. III. iJiunb. IX. ol PUyfl aiul Maaqiiai-JdM." SL JauHis'a Vml, 
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THE LOVER. 

BY MAEMAIJUKE MYKTLE. Qes 
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TuE histoi-y of tills work belongs ratlier to an edition of Steele than tc 
one of Addison. For the present purpose it will be sufficient to anj, that 
'The LoTer' forms ft saries of popora, heginaing Thurstlftj, Feb. 36, 17 ta- 
il, and ending witli the fortietii number, Thursdfty, May 27, 1T14. Tlie 
first sketch of the character of the Lover ia giTen in the Tatler nnder the 
name of CjntMo, and repeated in the Spectator under that of Sir Roger 
de Coverlay. On resuming the sobjeot Steele assumed the Dame of JAm- 
maduke Myrtle, Gent. The whole TFork was dedicated, in tlie eult^istic 
Btjlfl of the oaie, to Doctor Garth, author of the Dispeniarv. Tt wtta le- 
printed hj Hichols in 1189. Addiaon ooutrihuted two p- pera, nuQ is sup- 
posed to hare had a hand in aeveral others. — H. 
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THE LOVEK. 



No. 10. TUUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1714. 



I HAVE lately been very much teased with the thought uf 
Mrs, Anne Page, and the inomoiy of those many cruelties which 
I sufEered from that ohdiirate fair one. Mrs. Anne was, in 
a particular manner, ¥erj fond of china ware, againat which I 
had, unfortunately, declared my aversion. I do not know but 
this was the first occasion of her coldness towai'ds me, which 
makes me sick at the very sight of a china dish ever since. This 
is the best introduction I can make for my present discourse 
which may serve to fill up a gap, till I am more at leisure to re 
aume the thread of my amour?. 

There are no inolinations in women which more surprise me, 
than their passions for chaJt and china. The first of these mala- 
dies wears out in a little time ; but when a woman ia visited with 
the second, it generally takes possession of her for life. China 
vessels are playtiiings for women of all ages. An old lady of 
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fourscore sball be as busy in cleaning an Indian Mandy,j-in, as her 
»reat-grand-daughter is in dreasing lier baby. 

Tbe common way of puroliaaiug sucb trifles, if I may believe 
my female informers, is by exclianging old suits of clothes for this 
brittle ware. The potters of China have, it seems, their fiietors 
at this distance, who retail out their several manufactures for cast 
clothes and superannuated garments. I have known an old pet- 
ticoat metamorphosed into a punchbowl, and a pair of brecelics 
into a tea-pot. For this reason, my friend Tradewell in the city, 
calls his great room, that is nobly furnished out with china, liis 
wife's wardrobe. ' In yonder corner, (says he,) are above twenty 
suits of clothes, and on that scrutoire above a hundred yards of 
furbelowed silk. You cannot imagine how many night-gowns, 
stays, and mantuas, went to the raising of that pyramid. The 
worst of it IB, (says he,} a suit of clothes is not suffered to last 
half its time, that it may be the more vendible ; so that in reali- 
ty, this is but a more dexterous way of piclting the husband's 
pocket, who is often purchasing a great vase of china, when ho 
fancies that he is buying a fino head, or a silk gown for his wife. 
There is, likewise, another inconvenience in this female passion for 
china, namely, that it administers to them great matter of wratli 
and sorrow. How much anger and affliction are produced daily 
in tho hearts of my dear country-women, by the breach of this 
frail furniture. Some of them pay half their servants' wages in 
china fragments, which their carelessness has produced. ' If 
thou hast a piece of earthenware, consider, (says Epictetus.) that 
it is a piece of earthen ware, and very easy and obnosioiia to be 
broken : be not, therefore, so void of reason, as to be angry or 
grieved when this comes to pass.' In order, therefore, to ex- 
empt my fair readers from such additional and aupernnmerarj 
calamities of life, I would advise them to forbear dealing in these 
perishable commodities, till such time as tiiey are philosophers 
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etiougli to keep theii- temper a^ the fall of a tea-pot, or a cliina 
cup. J shall further recommend to their serious coc si deration 
those three particulars : first, that all china ware is of a wealr and 
transitory nature. Secondly, that the fashion of it is changeable : 
and thirdly, that it is of no use. And first of the firat : the fra- 
gility of china is sueh as areasonahle being ought by no means to 
set its heart upon, though, at the same time, I am afraid I may 
complain with Seneca on the like occasion, that this very consider- 
atioa recommends them to our choice, our luxury boing grown so 
wanton, that this kiad of treasure becomes the more valuable, the 
more easily we may be deprived of it, and that it receives a price 
from its brittleness. There is a kind of ostentation in wealth, 
which sets the possessors of itiipon distinguishing themselves in 
those things where" it is hard for the poor to follow them. For this 
reason, I have often wondered that our ladies have not taken 
pleasure in egg-shells, especially in those which are curiously 
stained and streaked, and which are so very tender, that thej re- 
pire the nicest hand to hold without breaking them. But, as 
if the brittleness of this ware weve not sufEcieat to make it cost- 
ly, the very fashion of it is changeable, which brings me to my 
second particular. 

It may chance, that a piece of china may survive all those ac- 
cidents to which it is by nature liable, and last for some ycai's 
if rightly situated and taken care of. To remedy, therefore, this 
inconvenience, it is so ordered, that the shape of it shali grow un- 
fashionable, which makes new supplies always necessary, and fur- 
nishes employment for life to women of great and generous souls, 
who cannot live out of the mode. I myself remember, when there 
were few china vessels to be seen that held more than a dish of 

" Things wAsre The advaib where inoliides the iden uf plaee, and u^ 
theretiiie, iiHieouratply used, when what preiedes does not siifigvst tliHt 
idea. If Jib hiid said — " Wliioh puta the ])033es8i)i's of it upoJi Birikijjy uiit 
into tl»o.iepaiAi^ whore," llie use of it liad bes.i p^'Oper. 
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coffee ; but their size is bo gradually enlarged, tliat there are 
many at present wliicli are eapahle of holding half a h&gshead. 
The fashion of the tea-cup is also greatly altered, and has run 
through a wonderful vaiiety of colour, shape, and size. 

But, in the last place, china wai'e is of no use. Who would 
Bot laugh, to see a smith's shop furnished with anvils and ham- 
mers of china ? the furniture of a lady's favourite room is alto- 
gether as absurd : you see jars of a prodigious capacity, that are 
to hold nothing. I have seen horses, and herds of cattle, in this 
fine sort of porcelain, not to mention the several Chinese ladies, 
who, perhaps, are naturally enough represented in these frail 
materials. 

Did our women tale delight in heaping up piles of earthen 
platters, hrown jugs, and the like useful products of our British 
potteries, there would be some sense in it. They might be ranged 
in as fine figures, and disposed of in as beautiful pieces of archi- 
tecture ; but there is an objection to these which cannot be over- 
come, namely, that they would be of some use, and might be taken 
down on all ocoaeions, to be employed in the services of the family, 
besides that they are intolerably cheap, and most shamefully du 
ruble and luting. 



No, 30, TUESDAY, MAY 35. 



Since I have given public notice of my abode, I 1 
many visits from unfortunate fellow -suffix ri^rs mlio h; 
crossed in love as well as myself 
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Will Wormwood, who is related to me bj my motlicr'a side, 
ia one of- those who often repaif to me for advice. Will ia a fel- 
low of good sense, but puts it to little other ubo than to tor- 
ment himself. He ia a man of so refined an understanding, that 
he can set a construction upon every thing to his own disadvantiLge, 
and tiU'U even a civilitj into an affront. He groans under imag- 
inary injuries, finds himself ahnaed by his friends, and fancies the 
whole world in a kind of combination against him, In short, poor 
Wormwood is devoured with the spleen : you may be sure a man 
of this humour mates a very whirasical lover. Be that as it will, 
he is now over head and ears in that passion, and by a very curious 
interpretation of his mistress's behaviour, has, in less than three 
months, reduced himself to a perfect skeleton. As her fortune is 
inferior to his, she gives him all the enoouragement another man 
could wish, but has the mortification to find that her lover still 
sours upon her hands^ Will is dissatisfied with her, whether she 
smiles or frowns upon him ; and always thinks her too reserved, or 
too coming. A kind wordj that would make another lover's heart 
dance for joy, pangs poor Will, and makes him lie awake all 
night. — As I was going on with Will Wormwood's amour, I re- 
ceived a present from my bookseller, which I found to be the 
Charaeters of TKeophrastas, travislated from the Greek into Eog 
lish, by Mr. Budgell. 

It was with me, as I believe it will be with all who look into 
this translation ; when I had begun to peruse it, I could not lay 
it by, until I had gone through the whole book ; and was agree- 
ably surprised to meet with a chapter in it, entitled, ' A discon- 
tented Temper,' which gives a livelier pictnre of my ccasni 
Wormwood, than that ■which I was Irawing for him myself. It 
ia as follows i 
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CHAP. XV II. 
A liscontiMieA Temper. 

" A discontented temper is ' a frame of mind which sets a man 
upon complaining without reason.' When one of his neigliboura, 
who malres an entertainment, sends a servant to him with a plate 
of any thing that is nice, ' What, (sajs he,} your master did not 
think me good enough to dine with him?' He complains of his 
mistress, at the very time she is caressing him ; and when she 
redoubles her kisses and endearments, ' I wish (says he,) all this 
came from your heart.' In a dry season, he grumbles for want 
of rain, and, when a shower falls, mutters to himself, 'Why could 
not this have come sooner ? ' If he happens to find a purse of 
money, ' Had it been a pot of gold, {says he,) it would have been 
worth stooping for.' He takes a great deal of pains to beat down 
the price of a slave; and after he has paid his money for him, ' I 
am are (says he ) th art good fo noth ng or I sho Id ot 
have had tlce so cheai. When a n esseni,er o e t! ^ t 
joy to ae [ a ut h n that h 6 i ie s I ro ^1 1 to b d of 1 on he 
answe s That s as a eh as to sav f en 1 I a n i,oo e bj 1 If 
to day than I wis yeste lay Thougl he has ^a ned a c , 
w th full c ts a 1 dima^es he co j 1 ns tl at 1 s counsel 1 d 
not US st pon the most m t r al po nts If atter an n f 
tune has bef Hen h m h s f ends a e a vol nta y co t b t 
f r 1 n n 1 1 s e h n to be n e ly H w s th^t jo s bl 
I ays he ) wl en I an to pay every one of jo 1 s mo ey aga 
and be obliged to you into the bargain ? " ' 

The instances of a discontented temper, which Thcophrastus 
has here made use of, like those which he singles out to illustrate 
the rest of his characters, are chosen with the greatest nicety, and 
full of humour. His strokes are always fine and exquisite, and. 
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As this y h j d ! b! 1 1 ty I 

see no chapt Th jh 1 t h b m h 

indulged, a d wh h t b 1 f ly y th 

character of th SI I fa HI t 1th If tl h 

has taken pains to qualify it, is still apprehensive that there may 
be something too gross in the description. The reader will see 
with how much delicacy he has touched upon every particular, 
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